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Pnjace 


This volume springs from the belief, first, that the ultimate dis¬ 
ease of our time is valuelessness; second, that this state is more 
crucially dangerous than ever before in history; and finally, that 
something can be done about it by man s own rational cflForts. 

The state of valuelessness has been variously described as 
anomie, amorality, anhedonia, rootlessness, emptiness, hopelessness, 
the lack of something to believe in and to be devoted to. It has 
come to its present dangerous point because all the traditional 
value systems ever offered to mankind have in effect proved to be 
failures (our present state proves this to be so). Furthermore, 
wealth and prosperity, technological advance, widespread educa¬ 
tion, democratic political forms, even honestly good intentions and 
avowals of good will have, by their failure to produce peace, 
brotherhood, serenity, and happiness, confronted us even more 
nakedly and unavoidably with the profundities that mankind has 
been avoiding by its busy-ness with the superficial. 

We are reminded here of the "neurosis of success.” People can 
struggle on hopefully, and even happily, for false panaceas so long 
as these are not attained. Once attained, however, they are soon 
discovered to be false hopes. Collapse and hopelessness ensue and 
continue until new hopes become possible. 

We too are in an interregnum between old value systems that 
have not worked and new ones not yet born, an empty period 
which could be borne more patiently were it not for the great and 
unique dangers that beset mankind. We are faced with the real 
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possibility of annihilation, and with the certainty of "small” wars, 
of racial hostilities, and of widespread exploitation. Specieshood is 
far in the future. 

The cure for this disease is obvious. We need a validated, usable 
system of human values, values that we can believe in and devote 
ourselves to because they are true rather than because we are 
exhorted to ‘l^elievc and have faith.” 

And for the first time in history, many of us feel, sucli a system 
—based squarely upon valid knowledge of the nature of man, of his 
society, and of his works—may be possible. 

This is not to maintain that this knowledge is now available in 
the final form necessary for breeding conviction and action. It is 
not. What is available, however, is enough to give us confidence 
that we know the kinds of work that have to be done in order to 
progress toward such a goal. It appears possible for man, by his 
own philosophical and scientific efforts, to move toward self-im¬ 
provement and social improvement. 

The Conference on "New Knowledge in Human Values” was con¬ 
ceived as a first organizing step in this direction. The following 
letter of invitation was sent to representative scholars from various 
disciplines, who had already made significant contributions to the 
study of values. The letter of invitation read as follows: 

Dear —; 

We, the undersigned, have been appointed by the Research Society 
for Creative Altruism as a Program Committee to organize a conference 
on New Knowledge in Human Values to be held October 4 and 5, 1957, 
at the Kresge Auditorium, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

This is the first conference sponsored by the Research Society for 
Creative Altruism, incorporated in April, 1956. In accordance with the 
aims of the Society, the conference is designed to form a report to the 
public by objective, deeply concerned, hopeful scholars of work in the 
broad field of human values—moral, spiritual, aesthetic, economic—and 
their application to the affairs and institutions of mankind. The speakers 
to be invited, representing a cross-section of academic disciplines and 
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human endeavor, symbolize the growing convergence towards a common 
framework of attack on the chief intellectual challenge to twentieth- 
century man. 

We hope the conference will make an impressive demonstration of 
(a) the general eoncern of thoughtful people with this problem; (b) 
the convergence of conclusions by people working independently in dif¬ 
ferent fields; and (c) the increasing hope that a “science” of values is 
possible, and that we need no longer be content only with exhortation, 
with authoritarian statements, or with “a priori” thinking. 

This letter is an invitation to you to be one of the speakers on this 
program; to tell us how your work and your field might contribute to 
the general theme of the conference. 

We hope very much that you share with us our belief that such a 
conference could be the beginning of fruitful collaborations. 

Sincerely yours, 

Abraham II. Maslow, Chairman 

Swami Akhilananda Gyorgy Kepes 

Gordon W. Allport James II. Shrader 

E. Francis Bowditch Pitirim A. Sorokin 

Ralph W. Burhoe Victor F. Weisskopf 

These statements were elaborated in a later letter which asked 
each speaker “to address himself to the problem ‘What do wc know 
about human values?’ ” He was told that this could be interpreted 
variously as “What can we know about human values?” or “What 
new developments—theoretical, experiential, empirical—in your field 
of study arc important for the future study of human values?” or 
“Is a science of human values possible?” 

That there eventuated a heartening amount of convergence and 
agreement can easily be seen by the reader. These, as well as the 
divergences in basic point of view, are brilliantly set forth in Dr. 
Weisskopfs summary chapter. It was also hoped that the Confer¬ 
ence would open up new lines of research, and this expectation has 
been amply fulfilled. Many such suggestions will be found through¬ 
out this volume, either imphcitly or explicitly stated. Finally, many 
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of the speakers have presented potent criticisms of extant value 
theories which serve also as prolegomena to any future value 
theory. These must be taken seriously not only by professional 
thinkers on the subject but also by all thoughtful people every¬ 
where. 

It is our hope that this volume will be a stimulus to widespread 
individual and organized work toward the end that the possibilities 
here presented may be progressively actualized. 

Mr. E. Francis Bowditch was the moving spirit in tlie organization 
of the M.I.T. Conference on “New Knowledge In Human Values/’ 
and therefore of this book. Ilis unusual devotion, capacity and hard 
work in arranging and administering the C'onference in all its 
details are very gratefully acknowledged. 

Abraham H. Maslow 



Foreword from tlw Society 

_PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Tins volume is the result of the First Scientific Conference on 
New Knowledge in Human Values organized by the Research So¬ 
ciety (or Creative Altruism at the Kresge Auditorium, Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, October 4 and 5, 1957. The 
Rc'search Society itself is a cultural child and successor of the 
Harvard Research CJenter in Creative Altruism. And the existence of 
the Harvard Research Center, in its turn, is due to the spon¬ 
taneous concordance of the ideas and ideals of Eli Lilly and my 
own, plus a lucky, or perhaps providential, combination of circum¬ 
stances. 

The mass exterminations and the horrors of the First World War, 
and especially of the Russian Revolution—in both of which I par¬ 
ticipated as an observer and actor—had led me to the conclusion 
summed up in my Leaves From a Russian Diary (1924)—that 
“cruelty, hatred, and injustice never can and never will be able to 
create a mental, moral, or material millennium,"" and that “the 
creative, unselfish work of love for humanity at large is the key to 
the reconstruction of the world.’" 

Subsequently, my studies of social and cultural dynamics and of 
the nature of the epochal crisis of our age (published in my 
Sociology of Revolution [1924], Social Mobility [1927], Social and 
Cultural Dynamics [1937], and Crisis of Our Age [1941]) rein¬ 
forced the conclusion that, without a transformation of modern sen- 
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sate man and of the dominant sonsate culture, this crisis could 
develop into an Apocalyptic war capable of terminating mankind s 
creative history. A few years later these conclusions were to be 
tragically confirmed by the Second World War, by a multitude of 
hot and cold wars, and by a legion of bloody revolutions and dis¬ 
orders. The unprecedented destructiveness, bestiality, and moral 
insanity of these convulsions—and the millions victimized by them 
—led me, in February 104(), to the decision to devote my free time 
from th('n on to the study of unselfish, crc'ative love, and of effec¬ 
tive technicjucs for transforming the motivational systems of man— 
and thus transforming his sociocultural universe. 

My previous studies, published in some eight volumes, were 
made without any grants for research assist an tships in my work, 
and I expected to carry on this exploration also by my personal 
efforts. This plan was altered by the gemcrous interference of Eli 
Lilly. In his first letter to me, dated April 20, 1942, he wrote kindly: 
“Your book, ‘Crisis of Our Age’ has created a most favorable im¬ 
pression and influence among my friends and practically all are 
certain that your theories are right. Our main interest now is what 
can we do about it. . . . If you can answer this question, it will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

At that time I did not know Mr. Lilly personally, nor did I know 
anything about his cultural activities; nor had I any knowledge about 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. For this reason I did not ask for, or expect, 
any help from him in my studies. 

This explains my surprise at receiving a letter, April 17, 1946, in 
which he informed me: “I shall be very glad to give a sum of 
$10,000 or $20,000 [for a research a.s.sistantship in my studies of 
unselfish creative love] as soon as you feel a practical plan has 
been made. Later I hope additional and more substantial sums 
could be forthcoming.” 

After consulting with President Conant of Harvard, I informed 
Mr. Lilly that I was gratefully accepting his generous grant and 
that it could formally be given to Harvard University for the re¬ 
search assistantship. In this way the cornerstone for the Harvard 
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Research Center was laid. The continuing interest and support of 
the Lilly Endowment later made possible the establishment ol the 
Center, in February 1949. 

Thanks to the gcaierous cooperation of some thirty scholars— 
American, European, Asiatic, and African—leading in the strategic 
fields of the study, the Center has been able to publish, so far, ten 
sul)stantial volumes of its investigations. Some of these volumes have 
already been translated and published in German, Spanish, Jap¬ 
anese, Norwegian, Swedish, and French. Despite a modest annual 
budget, the studies of the Center have attracted worldwide atten¬ 
tion and have been instrumental in the establishment, under diverse 
names, of several similar n'search centers in various countries. 

With the development of this research, my conviction that its 
goal—fostering the spirit of altruism in man—is indeed the para¬ 
mount business on today’s agenda of history has been increasingly 
reinforced and confirmed. This logically suggested the next step in 
the development of scientific study of this “mysterious, powerful 
grace,” namely, the establishment of a national and even inter¬ 
national research society in this field, which could be an independ¬ 
ent institution and could do the research and educational work of 
the Center on a largtT and dtvper scale. 

In accordance with this id(‘a, I organized a meeting, on October 
29, 1955, at Emerson Hall, Harvard University, of an initiatory 
group for diseussion of this problem. The group consisted of Melvin 
Arnold, Dean E. h'. Bowditch, Dean Walter H. Clark, Senator 
Ralph E. Fkmders, The Rev. Duncan Hewlett, Dr. F. Kunz, Pro¬ 
fessor H. Margenau, CJhancellor Daniel Marsh, Professors A. Mas- 
low, F. S. C. Northrop, J, H. Shrader, R. Ulich, Dr. I. I. Sikorsky, 
and Swarni Akhilananda. After a careful discussion the group 
unanimously voted that the Research Society for Creative Altruism 
should be established and incorporated in the State of Massachu¬ 
setts. At the next meeting of the initiatory group, November 19, 
1955, in the presence of Professor Hunting, Notary Public, the con¬ 
stitution of the Society was discussed and approved; all the mem¬ 
bers of the initiatory group were voted to be the members of the 
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Council of the Society. Dr. I. I. Sikorsky was elected President of 
the Society, F. S. C. Northrop, Vice President, Dr. P. A. Sorokin, 
Director and Secretary, and E. F. Bowditch, Treasurer. In April 
of 1956 the Society was oflScially incorporated in the State of 
Massachusetts. In January of 1957 E. F. Bowditch was voted in as 
Administrative Director for one year. Later on, Mr. Harry Cul- 
breth, Mr. Thomas R. Reid, and Mr. Moorhead Wright were added 
to the Council. 

The Society is prepared to move steadfastly ahead in carrying out 
a program which may be described briefly as organizing high-level 
research in “moral phenomena and values” and methods of applica¬ 
tion and dissemination of the results of such research in the most 
efficient manner possible. Most existing organizations wliich are 
pursuing somewhat similar purposes are doing so on the basis of 
existing knowledge and techniques. It is the determination of this 
Society to concentrate first and foremost on the development of new 
knowledge and new methods for its application. 

In organizing the First Scientific Conference on New Knowledge 
in Human Values, it was the Society's belief that only by bringing 
together scholars who have made, and are making, major creative 
contributions could it be made clear to the public what may be ac¬ 
complished if men and women have but the courage and faith to 
back a realistic program. 
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The Powers of Creative Unselfish Love 

_PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Moral Transformation is Paramount Task of Our Time 

The Central reason for the establishment of the Harvard Re¬ 
search Center in Creative Altruism and of the Center's progeny— 
this Research Society—has been the idea that the moral transforma¬ 
tion of man and the man-made universe is the most important item 
on todays agenda of history. Without moral transformation in al¬ 
truistic directions, ncitlier new world wars and other catastrophes 
can be prevented nor a new—better and nobler—social order be 
built in the human universe. Without a notable increase of what 
we call creative unselfish love in man and in the human universe, 
all fashionable prescriptions for prevention of wars and for build¬ 
ing of a new order cannot achieve their purpose. 

For instance, one such fashionable prescription is a political re¬ 
construction of all nations along the lines of American democracy. 
Despite the popularity of this belief, it is questionable. Tomorrow, 
hypothetically, you could have all nations reconstructed politically 
along the lines of the American brand of democracy; and yet such a 
reconstruction would neither prevent nor decrease the chances of 
new world wars or of bloody internal revolutions. Why? Because 
study of all the wars and important internal disturbances from 600 
B.c. to the present time reveals that democracies are no less bel¬ 
ligerent, no less militant, and no more orderly than autocracies.^ 

^ See the detailed data in P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, American 
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This conclusion is unpleasant. Nevertheless, it is true. 

Another favorite prescription against wars and bloody strife is 
more education and more schooling. Again, hypothetically, to¬ 
morrow you could have all men and women at the age of sixteen 
and over miraculously transformed into Ph.D.'s and super-Ph.D.'s. 
And yet, such a miraculous increase of education would not de¬ 
crease the chances of either civil or international wars. Wliy? Be¬ 
cause the prevailing forms of education and the growth of science 
and technology do not curb or even decrease wars and bloody 
revolutions. From the tenth century up to the present time, the 
number of schools, beginning with kindergartens and ending with 
universitic's, the percentage of literacy, the number of scientific dis¬ 
coveries and technological inventions, have been continuously in¬ 
creasing, especially during the last two centuries. Despite this 
enormous educational, scientific, and technological progress the 
curve of wars (measured either by frequency of wars or by the 
size of armies or by the amount of casualties per million popula¬ 
tion) has not gone down during these centuries. If anything, with 
great fluctuations, it has also gone up. The same is true of revolu¬ 
tions and revolts.^ We are living in the most scientific, most tech¬ 
nological, and most schooled century; and the same century 
happens to be the bloodiest of all the preceding recorded twenty- 
five centuries. 

The same is true of other popular prescriptions against world 
wars and internal disturbances—such panaceas as the establishment 
of a universal capitalistic or communistic or socialistic economic 
organization. Evem the so-called religious factor has failed to 
alter the pattern—if, by religion, we mean just a set of beliefs, 
dogmas, and rituals. Among the proofs for this statement we men¬ 
tion here our study of seventy-three converts of popular American 
and English evangelists. We wanted to know if the conversion of 

Book Company, 1937, vol. 3, Chaps. 9-14; in abridged edition of this work, 
see ihUL, Porter Sargtml, 1957, Chaps. 32-35. 

2 See the figure's in P. Sorokin, Reconstruction of Humanity, Beacon Press, 
1948, Chap. 3. 
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these seventy-three persons had changed their minds and, particu¬ 
larly, their overt behavior in altruistic directions, by making it 
nearer to the sublime precepts of the Sermon on tlie Mount? T1 k‘ 
result was not cheerful. Out of these seventy-three persons, only one 
has shown a tangible change of his personality and overt behavior. 
About one-half of the converts changed somewliat their speech 
reactions: instead of profanities they more frequently began to 
pronounce the name of ‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ” and so on, but their 
outward behavior did not change at all; and the remaining half of 
the converts did not change even their speech reactions. 

Evidence of this sort, I believe, makes it clear why prevention 
of future catastrophes is hardly possible without some fundamental 
change of man’s motivations in the direction of altruism. Still less 
possible becomes the building of a more harmonious and more 
creative social and cultural order. 

The Gigantic Potential Power of Love 

There is a second reason for the paramount importance of the 
moral transformation of man. Recent studies have shown that what 
we tentatively call “unselfish creative love” is not only onc^ of the 
highest values of the Trinity of value. Truth, Goodness, Beauty, but 
it is also one of the three most sublime forms of energy, having 
gigantic potential power for the modification of man and man’s 
universe. The last few decades have been marked in many disci¬ 
plines—biology, sociology, psychology, anthropology, and others— 
by an emergence and growth of a remarkable corwergence toward 
one central point. All these disciplines have been increasingly 
emphasizing the albimportant role of this mysterious power of love. 
In recent decades rapidly growing scientific evidence tends to 
confirm the age-old discovery: God is Love and Love is God. 
Whereas the biology of the nine^teenth century emphasized the role 
of the struggle for existence, the biology of our time more and more 
emphasizes—whether in evolution of species or in survival of sepa¬ 
rate species, or in maintenance of health, vitality, and longevity—the 
factor of mutual aid, cooperation, or friendship, all these terms 
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being but different words designating diverse aspects of the same 
creative unselfish love. 

Todays biology tells us that this factor has been playing at least 
as important a role as the factor of struggle for existence; and as 
time goes on the empliasis upon the power and role of love in¬ 
creases progressively. Among other things, contemporary biologists 
show clearly that, for survival and multiplication of unicellular or 
multicellular organisms, cooperation between parental and progeny 
organisms is absolutely necessary, especially in such species as homo 
sapiens, in which the newborn baby is helpless and, in order to sur¬ 
vive, needs several years of help and love.*^ 

The biological, the psychological, the anthropological, and the 
sociological disciplines are bringing an ever-increasing body of 
evidence that demonstrates the vitalizing and ennobling power of 
unselfish love. A few examples well illustrate this point. For in¬ 
stance, studies of suicide show that so-called egotistic suicide (the 
act of anomie) is caused mainly by loneliness and psychosocial 
isolation of an individual, especially when it is caused by a sudden 
disruption of his social ties. The best antidote against suicide is there¬ 
fore a transcendence of this isolation by unselfish creative love for 
other human beings^ A number of studies, inc luding those done by 
the Harvard Research Center, have shown that love is a factor 
which seems to increase the duration of life. 

We have taken something like 4500 Christian saints about whom 
more or less reliable data could be collected. They lived in various 
periods beginning with the first century of our era and ending with 
the present time. Among other things, ^ve investigated the duration 
of their lives. More than 98 per cent c i these saints lived before the 
nineteenth century. As we approach our time, “the production of 
saints” rapidly decreases. Now, the average life expectation in the 
centuries from the first to the eighteenth was much lower than it is 
in the United States at the present time. Many of these saints in- 

3 Cf. Ashley Montagu, On Being Human, Schumann, 1950; P. Sorokin (ed.). 
Explorations in Altruistic Love arid Behavior, Beacon Press, 1950. 

* Durkheim, Suicide, Free Press, 1954. 
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tcnlionally tortured their bodies and deprived them of satisfaction 
of their elementary needs. About 37 per cent of these saints died 
prematurely by martyrdom. In spite of all these adverse conditions, 
a rough average of life-duration of these saints happemed to be at 
least as long as that of the contemporary American. \Miat is the 
cause of this? Since most of the saints have been extraordinary 
apostles of unsc'lfish love, this factor of love has possibly been the 
most important cause? of their longevity.® 

A number of psychological, psychiatric, sociological, and educa¬ 
tional researc‘hes have prove'd that a minimum of this love is ahso- 
lutchf necessary for survival of neteborn babies and for their healthy 
growth. Among several studies of this kind. Dr. Rene A. Spitz’s in¬ 
vestigation can b(‘ mentioned. He reported and filmed the death of 
thirty-four foundlings in a foundling house. In the foundling home 
these bal)ic\s had all the necessities and care except motherly love. 
After three months of separation from their parents the babies lost 
appetite, c(^uld not sle('p, and became shrunken, whimpering, and 
trembling. After an additional two months they began to look like 
idiots. Twenty-seven foundlings died in their first year of life, seven 
in the second. Twenty-one lived longer but were so altered that 
thereafter they could be classified as idiots. 

The curative and integrating power of love shows itself in many 
other forms. The grace of love—in both forms of loving and being 
loved—is the most important condition for babies to grow into 
morahy and mentally sound human beings. Many sociological 
studies show that the bulk of juvenile delinquents are recruited from 
the children who in their early life did not have the necessary mini- 
mum of love. Deficiency of ^*the vitamin of love*' is also responsible 
for many mental disorders. On the other hand, in our age of psycho¬ 
neuroses and juvenile delinquency, the Mennonite, the Ilutterite, 
some Quaker, and even the Chinese communities in the United 
States yield either none or the lowest quota of delinquents, mentally 
sick persons, and drug addicts. The main reason for this is that these 

® Cf. P. Sorokin, Altruistic Love: A Study of American Good Neighbors and 
Christian Saints, Beacon Press, 1950. 
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communities not only preach love but realize it in their daily life; 
they arc unitejd into a sort of a real brotherhood. 

The curative power of love is also increasingly emphasized by the 
recent studies in psychiatry. The investigations of K. K. Appel, F. E. 
Fiedler, C. Rogers, V. E. Fraiikl, H. J. Eysenck, G. W. Allport, R. 
Assagioli, E. Straus, and other psychiatrists and psychologists show 
that the mnin curative agent in the treatment of mental disorders is 
not so much the specific technique used by various schools of 
psychiatry as the establishment of the rapport of empathy, sym¬ 
pathy, kindness, and mutual trust between the patient and the 
therapist and the placing of the patient in a ^'social climate*' free 
from inner and interhuman conflicts. 

The studies of the Harvard Research Center in Creative Altruism 
and of other scholars disclose other manifc'stations of the power of 
love. Despite our meager knowledge of the mysterious and sublime 
energy of love, its revitalizing, curative, ameliorative, and creative 
functions are already demonstrated by numerous converging studies 
of love. For instance, our experimental transformation of formerly 
inimical relationships between the members of each of five pairs of 
Harvard and Radclifie students into amicable ones (within the 
period of three months, by the method of ‘*good dec'ds” rendered by 
one of the partners of each pair to the other partner) demonstrates 
well the power of love in mitigation of inierhurnan hatred and in 
elimination of interhuman strife. 

Likewise our experimental and clinical investigations of the 
friendly and inimical approaches and responses among the students 
of Harvard and Radcliffe and among the patiemts of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital clearly confirm the truth of the old motto 
that *love begets love and hate begets hate." Roughly from 65 to 80 
per cent of the responses to the friendly (or the aggressive) ap¬ 
proaches were respectively friendly (or inimical). Similarly, our de¬ 
tailed study of how and why each of some five hundred Harvard 
and Radcliffe students happened to feel and regard a certain indi¬ 
vidual as his or her ‘'best friend" and another individual as "the 
worst enemy” disclosed the fact that in all cases of *‘the best friend" 
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the friendship was started by some friendly action of the person 
who, continuing to be friendly, eventually became *Hbe best friend,** 
and in all cases of *Hhe worst enemy* the animosity was started by 
an aggressive action of the person who gradually became ^Hhe worst 
enemy!* 

I wish these experimentally tested truths could be deeply im¬ 
planted into the minds and hearts of contemporary American and 
Soviet politicians. They seem to be trying to achieve a lasting peace 
by following the old method of mutual hate and vituperation, by 
mutual aggressive and harmful actions, and by cold and hot wars. 
They seem to believe in the policy of “hate begets love, and love 
begets hate” and “cold and hot wars beget peace.” No wonder their 
policies have not brought peace, despite hundreds of billions of 
dollars spent, hundreds of thousands of lives sacrificed, and an un¬ 
told amount of energy, time, health, security, and happiness of 
millions wasted in these absurd policies. 

The constructive efficacy of love ck'arly manifests itself also in the 
life histoiy of various societies and in the national and international 
life of mankind. Creative love increases not only the longevity of 
individuals but also of societies and organizations. Soc'ial organiza¬ 
tions built by hate, conquest, and coercion, such as the empiies of 
Alexander the Great, Caesar, Genghis-Khan, TaincTlane, Napedeem, 
or Hitler, have, as a rule, a short life—years, decades, or rarely, a 
few centuries. Often they crumble before the death of their builders. 
The average duration of various social organizations in which un¬ 
selfish love plays an unimportant part is also c'omparalively modest. 
Thus, the average longevity of small economic (\stablishments such 
as drug-grocery-hardwarc^ stores in the United Stat(\s is only about 
four years; of big business firms (listed on English, Swiss, American 
stock exchanges), only about 27 years. Even the longevity of most 
of the states rarely goes beyond one or two hundred years. The 
longest existing organizations ore the great ethico-rcligious organiza¬ 
tions—Taoism, Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism^ Chris¬ 
tianity, Mohammedanism, and the like. They have already lived 
more than one or two or even three millennia. And these organiza- 
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tions arc motivated by, and dedicated to, the altruistic education of 
millions in unselfish love.'* 

The case of Emperor Asoka gives an example of the power of love 
in taming war and other bloody forms of interhuman strife. Horri¬ 
fied by the disastrous results of his victorious wars, Asoka, in the 
second half of his life, under the influence of Buddhism radically 
replaced his policies of war by the policies of peace, friendship, and 
consti'uctive reforms; building highways, orphanages, schools, mu¬ 
seums, temples, planting trees, digging wells; eliminating injustice, 
alleviating misery, and in all possible ways helping his own popula¬ 
tion as well as that of neighboring states. By this friendly policy 
Asoka secured peace for a period of some sc‘venty-two years. Con¬ 
sidering that, on the average, war occurred once in every two years 
in the history of Greece, Rome, and nine otlu'r main hairopcan coun¬ 
tries in the period beginning with 600 b.c. and ending with the 
present time; and that a seventy-two-ycar-long period of peace 
occurred only twice in the Graeco-Roman and the Western worlds 
during some twenty-five centuries of their history, Asoka s realiza¬ 
tion of lasting peace is most instructive: it suggests that the policy 
of friendship and mutual aid can secure a lasting peace more suc¬ 
cessfully than that of hate, destructive rivalry, and war. 

Finally, the gigantic power of love has manifested itself also in 
the greatest and longest influenee exerted by the highest apostles of 
love upon human beings and human history. If wc ask ourselves 
what sort of individuals have been most influential in human his¬ 
tory, the answer is such individuals as Lao-Tze, Confucius, Moses, 
Gautama Buddha, Mahavira, Jesus, St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Mahatma Gandhi and other founders of great religions, discoverers 
of eternal moral principles, and living incarnations of sublime, un¬ 
selfish love. In contrast to the short-lived and mainly destructive 
influence of autocratic monarchs, military conquerors, revolutionary 
dictators, potentates of wealth, and other historical persons, these 
great apostles of spirituality and love have most tangibly affected 

® Cf. tlie typical longevity of various social organizations in P. Sorokin, 
Society, CultuTe, and Personality, Harper, 1947, Chap. 34. 
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the lives, minds, and bodies of untold millions, of many generations, 
during millennia of human history; and they are tangibly influencing 
us at the present time. They had neither army and arms nor physical 
force nor wealth nor any of the worldly means of influencing the 
historical destinies of nations. Nor, to obtain their power, did they 
appeal to hate, envy, greed, and other lusts of human beings. Even 
tluar physical organism was not of the strongest kind. And yet, to¬ 
gether with a handful of their followers, they morally transformed 
millions of men and women, reshaped cultures and social institu¬ 
tions, and conditioned the course of history. They did all this by the 
mere power of their sublime, pure, and overabundant love, by their 
unselfish spirituality and supreme wisdom. 

Summing up the outlined powers of unselfish love, we can say 
that unselfish creative love can stop aggressive interindividual and 
intergroup strife and can transform inimical relationships between 
persons and groups into amicable ones; that love begets lov(% and 
hate beg(‘ts hate (in about 70 to 85 per cent of the cases studied); 
tiuit love can tangibly influence international relationships and 
pacify international conflicts. In addition, unselfi.sh and wise love is 
a life-giving force, necessary for physical, mental, and moral health; 
altruistic persons live longer than egotistic individuals; children 
deprived of love tend to become morally, socially, and mentally 
defective; love is a powerful antidote against criminal, morbid, and 
suicidal tendencies; love is the loftiest educational force for en¬ 
lightenment and moral ennoblement of mankind; love performs im¬ 
portant cognitive and aesthetic functions; love is the heart and soul 
of freedom and of all moral and religious values; a minimum of love 
is necessary for a durable, creative, and harmonious society and its 
progress; finally, in this catastrophic moment of human history an 
increased ‘production, accumulation, and circulation of love-energy’" 
in the whole human universe is a necessary condition for the pre¬ 
vention of new wars and for the alleviation of enormously increased 
interindividual and intergroup strife.^ 

^ Sec for the evidential data, detailed analysis, and the literature in P. 
Sorokin, Ihe Ways and Power of Love, Beacon Press, 1954; P. Sorokin (cd.), 
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Fyodor Dostoievski wrote prophetic words: “Seeing the sins of 
men, one sometimes wonders whether one should react to them by 
force or by humble love. Always decide to fight them by humble 
love. If it is carried through, the whole world can be conquered. 
Humble love is the most effective force, the most terrific, the most 
powerful, unequaled by any other force in the world.” 


Symposium: Forms and Techniques of Altruistic and Spiritual Growth, Beacon 
Press, 1954; P. Sorokin, Studies of Harvard Research Center in Creative 
Altruism, Beacon Press, 1956. 



The Science of Value 


ROBERT S. HARTMAN 


Althougii the subject of this essay is the science of value, it deals 
with value only indirectly. The science of value is to value as the 
science of botany, for example, is to a rose: it does not smell; or as 
the symbols of Einstein are to the atomic bomb; they do not ex¬ 
plode. There arc no big blasts in a science, no excitememt, no 
drama—except, perhaps, the excitement that comes from precise 
thinking and the drama that comes from intellectual discovery. The 
science of value is an intellectual, not a valuational, enterprise. The 
value analyst does not value but analyzes value, just as the analyst 
of motion does not move but analyzes motion. 

Thus the science of value is primarily a matter of science, of pre¬ 
cise and exact knowledge, the object of which happens to be value. 
In this respect the science of value is like any other science: it has 
its axioms, its definitions, its rules of deduction, and its dimensions, 
its measurements and its calculations; what is measured, however, is 
value, and what is calculated is the value content of situations. Thus 
the science of value is potentially as precise, exact, and powerful 
as the science of nature; but, whereas the precision and exactness of 
the science of nature is quantitative, the precision and exactness of 
the science of value is qualitative. The science of nature measures 
spatiotemporal being; the science of value measures meaning. To be 
sure, the science of value will change the world as did the science of 
nature. Its result will be the abundant life that is mankind s promise 
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—provided we do not fail. Thus the science of value is potentially 
as powerful as is the science of nature. And just as the essence of the 
science of nature, and that of nuclear power, is nothing but a 
formula of five little symbols—with all that tliis implies 
from Riemannian geometry to Oak Ridge, so the essence of the 
science of value is nothing but a formula of five little symbols— 
(\l/)\l/u)<\>, if we choose to express it in symbolic language. Both of 
those formulae are f'qually valid; the one represents a measurement 
of physical qualities, the other a measurement of value qualities. 
But, whereas one formula is omnipotent, sucking up the wealth of 
nations, ruling their budgets, and dominating their thought, the 
value formula is all but unknown. Once the two formulae are of 
equal social importance—as they are of equal logical validity—value 
will acquire energy and energy value: the disequilibrium from 
which we suffer will be overcome and both value and energy will 
be combined in the harmony of a new age. 

The Science of Nature and the Science of Value 

For the time being we seem to be far from such a goal. Yet, the 
development of modern philosophy has been converging toward it. 
It has be(*n recognized for a long time that what we suffer from is 
a disequilibrium between our intellectual and our moral insight. 
Whereas the natural sciences have developed the methods that have 
brought us control of the cosmic powers, the moral sciences-ethics, 
the so-called social sciences, and the humanities—have not de¬ 
veloped correspondingly. Philosophers have recognized for some 
time that the only way to bring order into the present chaos of these 
sciences—and hence the world of human relations—is to make the 
same kind of systematic analysis of moral phenomena and moral 
philosophy that has been made by the founders of natural science 
in the field of natural phenomena and natural philosophy. As the 
natural philosophers developed mathematics as a tool for under¬ 
standing nature, the moral philosophers are now developing a tool 
for understanding moral nature. This tool is called axiology, from 
the Greek word axios, valuable. 

There are two ways in which to bring about this new science, the 
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naturalistic and the nonnaturalistic. This means, one can eithei try 
to use the apparatus of the natural sciences, the matliematical and 
empirical method, or try to develop a new method which has noth¬ 
ing to do with that of natural science but is original to moral science. 
Both methods have been tried in the history of philosophy; the 
former by the founders of natural science itself. Descartes intended 
not only a mathematical natural science but also such a moral 
science. ‘‘Mathematical morality; that was the bold program! 
Nothing in the development and the system of Descartes can be 
rightly understood unless this is understood,” says one of his bi¬ 
ographers. For Leibniz, the inventor of the differential calculus, this 
calculus was only part of a large calculus of universal logic 
applicable to all the sciences and humanitu'S, so that “two philos¬ 
ophers who disagree about a particular point, instead of arguing 
fruitlessly, could take their pencils and calculate.” Spinoza, of 
course, applied the geometrical method to the whole of ethics in an 
“Elhica ordine gcometrico demonstrata.” Locke wrote his Essay on 
Human Understanding as prolegomena to “a subject very remote 
from this,” namely, morality and revealed religion, and showed “that 
moral knowledge is as capable of real certainty as mathematics.” 
The full title of Hume’s Treatise is: “A Treatise on Human Nature, 
Being an Attempt to Introduce the Experimental Method of Reason¬ 
ing into Moral Subjects.” And even Berkeley used epistemology only 
as a tool for theological ethics, the rules of which “have the same 
immutable universal truth with the propositions of geometry.” 

Thus, the greatest philosophers of the modern age have at¬ 
tempted to found a science of ethics on the method of natural 
science—and failed. The reason is that the world of value is of such 
a nature that mathematical and empirical methods cannot be ap¬ 
plied to it. If they are, ethics turns into a natural science, such as 
naturalistic psychology or sociology or anthropology, and disap¬ 
pears. Ethics thus is elusive game; unless you approach her just 
right she will change in your hands and vanish—like the princess in 
the fairy tale who, when “caught,” appears as a deer. 

This autonomous nature of ethics, which we call nonnaturalistic, 
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was seen by Plato, but the philosopher who established it in modem 
times was Kant. Unfortunately, at the same time he deepened the 
confusion between naturalists and non-naturalists. As a result, by the 
thirties of this century, value theory as a going concern, with a 
modicum of agreement among its devotees, had all but disappeared. 
Some naturalists said that valuation was nothing but a psycho¬ 
somatic noise, others that it was nothing but a sociological or anthro¬ 
pological phenomenon; and the nonnaturalists said that it was 
neither, even though, unfortunately, they could never say what it 
was. The confusion between the naturalists and the nonnaturalists 
was at its height in the twenties—the naturalists hunting the elusive 
game—“value’—with sharp, but improper tools—the method of em¬ 
pirical science—and proclaiming their catch, which was nothing but 
psychology, or sociology, or anthropology, as ethics; the non- 
naturalists hunting with proper but blunt tools, no method all, and 
never catching anything. Thus, the naturalists were good huntm of 
the wrong prey and the nonnaturalists bad hunters of the right prey. 
Moral philosophers either got the right thing and didn’t know what 
they had when they had it, or else knew what they had, but it was 
not the right thing! It was almost like the Uncertainty Principle in 
physics, where you can never determine with equal precision the 
position and the impulse of a particle. When you look at an electron 
it is not there, and when it is there you cannot look. Thus, we may 
call the naturalist-nonnaturalist split in ethics the Uncertainty 
Principle in Ethics. Whenever you can reach the good it isn’t there, 
and whenever it is there you cannot reach it. But, just as the Un¬ 
certainty Principle in physics has been exactly defined and methods 
have been developed, or are being developed, either to reach sep¬ 
arately what cannot be reached simultaneously or to overcome the 
split in quantum physics by a new theory, so in ethics the split 
between naturalists and nonnaturalists is not necessary, and an exact 
theory of value which does tell us exactly what is Value is possible. 

G. E. Moore’s ‘Trolegomena” to the Science of Value 
The new course begins with G. E. Moore’s Trincipia Ethica in 
1903. The title is, of course, patterned after Newton’s Principia 
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Uathematica Philosophiae Naturalk in 1687, the basis of all future 
natural science. So G. E. Moore, in 1903, wrote that his Vrincipia 
Ethica would serve "as Prolegomena to any future ethics that can 
possibly pretend to be scientific." 

The thesis of the book is simple: there is Good, and it is not 
naturalistic but sui generis. What it is, unfortunately, Moore does 
not know. Like all non-naturalists he has good smell—philosophically 
called "intuition" (hence he is called an inluiti()nist)-but bad hunt¬ 
ing skill. This is a literal—and the central—quote from the book: 
"Good is good, and that is the end of the matter." Good, says Moore, 
is indefinable. And the motto of the book, by bishop Butler, is: 
"Everything is what it is, and not another thing.” Thus the book is 
short. It is, in spite of this, the classic of a nc‘w age. 

It is so for two reasons: its positive and its negative content. 
Positively, the book says, very simply, that good is good and not 
another thing. lUit this is a most important thesis, because most of 
the philosophers be'tween Plato and Moore (which is the whole his¬ 
tory of philosophy) had mixed up goodness with things that arc 
good. They have said goodness is pleasure, goodness is satisfaction, 
goodnt'ss is the good life, goodness is God, goodness is being, or 
evolution, and the like. But pleasure, satisfaction, the good life, God, 
being, evolution, etc., are things that are good; they are not goodness 
itself. Pleasure is good, but pleasure is not goodness. If pleasure w^ere 
goodness, then to say. Pleasure is good would mean the very same 
thing as Pleasure is pleasure. Moore calls this mix-up of goodness 
with good things the naturalistic fallacy. And the negative content 
of the book is: to trace this fallacy tliroughout the history of ethics 
and to show that all moral philosophy before Moore had been 
wrong, and thus to open the door at last to the right question, 
namely—What is Goodness itself? Although Moore did not answer 
this question, he made clear that goodness itself is that which all 
good things have in common, and that this itself is not a good thing. 
If one speaks of a good button, a good airline, oneself as a good per¬ 
son, or God—the question is, what have all these goodnesses in com¬ 
mon? What has the goodness of a good button, or a good airline, to 
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do, say, with tlie goodness of oneself as a moral person, or the good* 
ness of God? That is the question, and, as far as Moore is con¬ 
cerned, Goodness only knows! 

This then was the situation when I was a student: Moore had 
shown that there was goodness, but that it was indefinable, and that 
what the naturalists defined was not goodness. The naturalists, on 
the other hand, went on defining as goodness whatever they liked 
best or was their specialty, perhaps with a footnote saying: “What 
1 am doing Iktc is called by G. E. Moore the naturalistic fallacy. I 
am committing it.” In this sense, Moore has never beem taken 
seriously by moral philosophers. 

The question tlien for us, as students, was: Where to go from 
heie? If Moore was wrong, then there was no goodnc'ss in itself; if 
he was riglit, then it was not definable. In ncithcT case would it be 
worth while to give one’s life to the quest for the good. Thus we had 
to make up our minds that both Moore and his critics wene partly 
right and partly wrong. The naturalists were right in insisting on the 
rationality of the cpiest and wrong in their commission ol the natu¬ 
ralistic fallacy. Mooie was right in insisting on the imiqu('iK\ss of 
good and wrong in saying that it was indefinable. In otlu'r words, 
one had to combine tlie uniqueness of good with its definability and 
reject its naturalistic character and its indefinability. 

What then is Good in itself and how is it to be defined? 

Moores first book appeared in 1903. Although there he said that 
"good” is indefinable, he spent the rc\st of his life in determining it 
more and more closely. Twenty years later he wrote and forty years 
later he clarified—and this became the basis of what I call formal 
axiology—that "two different propositions are both true of goodness'": 
(1) that it is not a natural property but (2) though this is so, it 
depends entirely on the natural properties of that wliich has it. By a 
natural property he has been interpreted to mean—probably rightly— 
a sense property, anything which we can see, hear, smell, touch, 
such as "yellow” or "tall.” Although good is not a sense property, 
he says, it depends entirely on the sense properties of the thing that 
is called good. I want to explain this briefly. 
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If one says to a person, "1 have a good car,” what does he know of 
the car? He knows a great deal. He knows it has an engine tliat runs, 
an accelerator tliat accelerates, brakes tliat brake, tires, doors, seats, 
etc. But he knows absolutely nothing of the car itself. He does not 
know what make of car, whether Ford, Chevrolet, Oldsmobilc; what 
type of car, convertible or sedan; whether it has two doors or four; 
whether it has white or dark tires; whether it has eight cylinders, six, 
four. He knows notliing about the car, yet, “though tin’s is so,” as 
Moore says, he knows a great deal of it. He knows nothing of the 
actual natural properties of the car, the sense qualities; if one tells 
him, “1 have a good car; go outside and find it for me,” he will, of 
course, never find it. Thus, good is not a natural property. Yet, it 
depends entirely on the natural properties of the thing that has it; 
the goodness of the car depends entirely on the sense properties of 
the car; for if the car were to brake when one accelerated, or ac¬ 
celerate when one braked, if it were to have no doors, no motor, no 
tires, it would certainly not be a good car. 

This, them, is Moore’s result: good is not a natural property, yet it 
depends entirely on the natural properties of that which is said to be 
good. If only I knew, he said, in which way “it depends,” T would 
know what good is. At this point formal axiology sets in and d(‘fines 
exactly this “depending.” The result is the Axiom or Fundamental 
Dc'finition of Scientific Value Theory. 

The Axiom of Value Science 

Moore’s result was a life-long puzzle to him. “What in the world” 
one of his favorite expressions—c'ould it mean that good is not a 
natural property yet depends entirely on the natural properties of 
the thing that is good? The solution of the puzzle is as follows: Good 
is a property not of objects hut of concepts. When a person under¬ 
stands that a thing “is good,” it is not necessary that he know any¬ 
thing of the thing in question; but he must know something of the 
concept of which the thing is an instance. In the case of the auto¬ 
mobile, he docs not have to know anything of the particular auto¬ 
mobile in question, but he must know something of the concept 
“automobile” of which one particular automobile is an instance. He 
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must know what is an automobile, but he does not have to know 
what is this automobile. The word “good” applies not to the knowh 
edge of the particular automobile but to the knowledge of the con¬ 
cept “automobile.” Thus, whenever the word “good” is used, a 
logical operation is performed: we combine the properties of the 
concept of the thing with the idea of the particular thing that is said 
to be good. When we hear of a good automohilcy we combine the 
properties of the conec'pt “automobile,” which we have in our minds, 
with the idea of the particular automobile in question. \Vc give to 
the particular automobile, of which we may know nothing, the 
properties of automobile in general, of which we must know some¬ 
thing. And this we do whenever we hear that a thing is “good”; we 
combine the properties of the concept of the thing with the idea of 
the thing itself. This logical operation is the meaning of the word 
“good.” It is expressed in ihedc^nition of good, that is, of that which 
all good things have in common: A thing is good when it fulfills the 
definition of its conc(*pt. This is the axiom or fundamental principle 
of formal axiology, and it is the meaning of the symbols menti(;ned 
earlier,^ From the formula follows the theorem that a thing is not 
good, or bad, when it does not fulfill the definition of its concept. A 
chair is a good chair if it actually and sensibly has the properties that 
define the concept “chair.” If the definition of the concept “chair” is 
“a knee-high structure with a seat and a back,” then anything that is 
called “chair” and is a knee-high structure with a seat and a back is 
a good chair; whereas a thing called “chair” that is not knee-high 
and/or has no seat and/or no back is not a good chair, whatever else 
it may be (for example a good stool). 

The axiom of value—that a thing is good if it has the qualities that 
define its concept—has four properties which make it scientific. The 
first is that it opens up a new field, that of value, by defining the 
central term of the field—value—in terms of a formal system, namely, 
logic itself. For the relation between a concept, its definition, and its 
referents is the fundamental relation of logic. Since logic is an exact 

^ —see Robert S. Hartman, “Value Propo.sitions,” The Language of 

Value, Ray Lepley, ed., Columbia University Press, 1957, p. 202. 
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and elaborate system, this system can now be used for the explica¬ 
tion of value. 

This procedure is analogous to the procedure in the natural 
sciemce's, except that there mathematics and not logic is used to ex¬ 
plain nature. Thus, in optics, a ray of light is defined as a straight 
line, that is to say, in terms of geometry. Hence, the system of 
geometry can be used to explain the path of a ray of light in a homo¬ 
geneous medium—and this kind of explication is precisely what we 
call the science of optics. In the same way, the explication of value 
in terms of the system of logic is what we call scientific axiology. 
Thus, axiology is the framework for the explication of value 
plienomena, just as mathematics is the framework for the explication 
of natural phenomena. 

The second scientific characteristic of formal axiology is the fact 
that the axiom of axiology is parallel to that of mathematics. The 
recognition that value prc^dicales apply to concepts rather than to 
objects cf)rresponds to the exactly analogous recognition that arith¬ 
metical predicate's—such as '‘four'—apply to concepts rather than to 
objects. This was tlu' fundamental insight of Frege, in the last cen¬ 
tury, on which Russell and Whitehead based the logical theory of 
mathematics. 

Connected with this is the third scientific characteristic of the 
axiom: its formal nature. It consists of variables: not of specific 
values but of a form which determines the specifications of all pos¬ 
sible values. It is, in other words, a formula The term “good” in the 
axiom is a purely formal tenn, applicable to anything whatever. 
This universal and formal nature of “good” has been observed 
throng]lout philosophical history. Aristotle called it the homonymity 
of the term, the scholastics its transcendental nature, modem value 
theoreticians its “polyguity” or its “punning meaning.” Formal axi- 
ology recognizes in it the logical nature of “good” as a variable. 

The fourth scientific characteristic of formal axiology is the most 
interesting of all, for it shows that axiology follows the exact method 
of Galileo. As Galileo had to find a standard for the measurement of 
motion, so axiology had to find a standard for the measurement of 
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value. Galileo found the standard of measurement of motion by dis¬ 
regarding the secondary qualities of the phenomenon and con¬ 
centrating on its primary qualities—that is, qualities amenable to 
measurement—centimeters, grams, seconds—so that what was meas¬ 
ured was not the sense phenomenon of ordinary life with its 
secondary properties but a construct consisting of primary proper¬ 
ties. In value measurement, what is to be measured is precisely what 
Galileo had to disregard, the ordinary sense object—and this object 
not only as possessing its secondary properties, but rather this very 
possession as what measures its value. Hence for value measurement 
the secondary properties must be used as primary properties. The 
question thus was to find the standard which is to the secondary 
properties as primary standards—of length, weight, etc.—are to 
primary properties. What, in other words, is it that contains the 
secondary properties as, say, the meter contains the centimeter? The 
answer is: The definition of a concept. Tlie concept serves as the 
standard for value measurement: a thing has value in the degree that 
it fulfills the definition of its concept—the same result as the deduc¬ 
tion from Moore. Value measurement, in a word, is measurement of 
conceptual qualities. 

The science of value is built up on the basis of this axiom in three 
stages: first, the axiom itself, which has several implications; then the 
categories or dimensions of value which follow from the axiom; and 
thirdly the logic and the calculus of value, which arise from the 
combination of the dimensions of value. Let me shortly explain each 
of these stages. 

Implications of the Axiom 

First the axiom itself. It has certain implications which explain a 
multitude of problems that have plagued value theory for two 
thousand years. I shall mention seven: the relationship betvx'en fact 
and value, the absoluteness or relativity of value, the rationality or 
irrationality of value, the objectivity or subjectivity of value, the 
normativity or descriptivity of value, the nature of optimism and 
pessimism, and the goodness or badness of the world. 
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The relationship between fact and value is that between the frame 
of reference of mathematics and the frame of reftrence of formal 
axiology. A fact is a mental content to which mathematical categories 
are applied and a value is a mental content to which axiological 
categories are applied. Thus, when the Enola Gay, the plane that 
carried the atomic bomb, sped toward Hiroshima, its spec'd, the 
wind velocity, engine revolutions etc., were facts; but the pilots 
entry in the log book when he saw the city disappear--“My God, 
what have we done!”—was a value, and it can be analyzed in exact 
terms in formal axiology—indeed, in a formula. It reads, if you want 
to hear it, (Is)I, signifying a high value, and is one of thousands of 
possible formulae systematicaly developed and to be developed in 
this new science. 

The absoluteness or relativity of value is an age-old question. Its 
resolution is simple. The question is whether there is an absolute 
norm of value, tliat is, a universal measure in terms of which every 
other value is determined. Tlie answer, as we have seen, is, yes, 
there is. The universal norm of value for each thing is the tiling^ 
own concept or name. Norm equals name. Whenever I judge a thing 
as to its value, I compare the meaning of its name with the properties 
of the thing itself. Just as I can value things, I can value value. The 
concept “value” is defined in formal axiology as we just did; the 
degree of a thing’s fulfillment of its concept. Hence, the value of 
value is the fulfillment of the concept of value; and axiology, as 
defining this concept, is the absolute standard of value. It is based 
on the logic of the human mind itself. 

This means, thirdly, that value is rational. One can value a thing 
only if one knows it, that is, if one knows its name and its properties. 
That this is true is confirmed by the fact that when we want to value 
something precisely we call in an expert. The difference between 
him and us is simply that he knows the thing better than we do. 

Is value objective or subjective? The answer is simple: the axiom 
of value is objective. It is valid for every rational being whatsoever; 
but its application is subjective. It may be possible that what one 
calls good, another calls bad, and what the second calls good, the 
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first calls bad. But this is a matter of application of axiology and not 
of axiology itself. The same is true of mathematics. If you walk down 
the street with a friend and you see two people coming, and your 
friend, who is a little drunk, sees four, then, for that matter, he is 
not invalidating mathematics, he is only applying it wrongly. His 
mistake is in seeing, not in adding. “Two and two is four” is true for 
him as for you. So in axiology: anyone calls “good” what he thinks 
fulfills its concept and “bad” what he thinks docs not. Whether or 
not it does is a question of application, not of axiology. 

Thus axiology is no more and no less normative than mathematics 
or physics. Anyone is free to try to break the laws of arithmetic and 
say that two and two cire five or to defy the law of gravitation and 
walk out of the window. So anyone is free to try to break the law of 
axiology and call good what is bad and bad what is good. But the 
sanction in all three cases is the self-assertion of these laws: the 
arithmetical blunderer will go bankrupt, the gravitational blunderer 
break his neck, and the axiological blunderer be caught between the 
stones of the mills which grind slowly but exce^edingly fine. The 
normativity of value judgments is thus a consequence of the validity 
of the axiological laws, and, unless these are determined, the empha¬ 
sis of value theoreticians on normativity, commands, etc., lacks basis. 

The difference between the pessimist and the optimist also ex¬ 
plains itself simply. Anything which under one concept is good be¬ 
cause it fulfills the concept may under another concept be bad 
because it does not fulfill that concept. Thus, as Spinoza has already 
observed, a good ruin is a bad house, and a good house is a bad ruin. 
A good jalopy is a bad automobile, and a good automobile is a bad 
jalopy; a good chair is a bad stool and a good stool is a bad chair, 
and so on ad infinitum. It is the art of the optimist always to find that 
concept in terms of which the thing appears good, and that of the 
pessimist always to find that concept in terms of which the thing 
appears bad. The pessimist suffers from incx)rrectness of thought 
and is, as the philosopher Peirce has said, “a little insane.” He is out 
of tune with the world, and the world, as we shall see now, is good. 

This is another consequence of the axiological axiom. A thing is 
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good if it has all the properties of its concept. The proper concept of 
the world must contain all the natural properties there are, have been, 
or will be. The world is that which has all these properties and thus 
always fulfills its concept. Therefore it is good. The g(X)dncss of the 
world is, of course, not ethical, but axiological, goodness. Although 
the world as such is good, the things in it may and indeed must be 
both good and bad for, as we have just seen, anything that is good 
under one concept may be bad under another. Badness thus is the 
transposition of concc'pts or the incompatibility of things which in 
themselves are good. The world thus, axiologically good as it is, con¬ 
tains the maximum variety of both good and bad things—it is the 
best possible world because it contains the maximum of axiological 
variety, the maximum of concepts fulfilled or not fulfilled. Thus we 
get an axiological version of Leibnizian metaphysics.—So much for 
the first lev('l of formal axiology, the axiom of value. 

The Dimensions of Value 

The second level of axiology deals with the dimensions of value 
which are derived from the combination of standards of value meas¬ 
urements, just as physical dimensions arc derived from combinations 
of physical standards. There are three standards of value measure¬ 
ments, just as there are three standards of physical measurements— 
centimeter, gram, second—but the three kinds of value standards are 
three kinds of concepts, namely, analytic, synthetic, and singular con¬ 
cepts; the first being abstractions from empirical reality, the second 
mental constructs, the third proper names. Without going into de¬ 
tails, it is sufficient to say that the fulfillment of each kind of concept 
gives a differc^nt kind of value: the fulfillment of the synthetic con- 
cept gives systemic or mental value, the fulfillment of the analytic 
concept gives extrinsic or classificatory value, and the fulfillment of 
the singular concept gives intrinsic or singular value. Tliese value 
dimensions interplay all the time in our valuation. Usually, values 
grow from systemic to extrinsic to intrinsic. 

Take love. As children we know there are girls, but, as we say, 
they do not mean much to us. Tlicir meaning is systemic, merely a 
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difference in shape and form. As we become adolescent we value 
girls extrinsically, as members of the class of girls, whom we like to 
sample as to their possession of the class properties. And as we 
mature tl^ere occurs the incredible and irrational event that only 
axiology can explain: we forget all the girls in the world and indeed, 
all the world for one single unitary woman. This is intrinsic valua* 
tion. We marry this one-and-only—and after some months or years, 
the process may go in reverse. We value her extrinsically in com¬ 
parison with other women, systemically as our housekeeper, and 
get cross—transposition of frames of reference!—when dinner is not 
on time or she squeezes the toothpaste tube at the top instead of the 
bottom; and when she cries our heart melts and we see her again as 
the one-and-only in the world—and so life goes from one valuation 
to the next. 

Everything in the vvoild can be valued in these three dimensions— 
a button, Eastern Airlines, myself, or God. A button is valiuid sys¬ 
temically in a button factory, extrinsically in its function on my 
coat, intrinsically by a button fetishist. Eastern Airlines is valued 
systemically by the Civil Aeronautics Board, extrinsically by the 
passengers, and intrinsically, we hope, by Capt. Rickenbacker and 
his pilots, I value myself systemically if I pretend I am what I 
would like to be, extrinsically in my social role, intrinsically in being 
what I am. God is valued sy.stemically in theology, extrinsically in 
comparative religion, intrinsically in the mystic experience, and 
so on. 

The third level of axiology is the logic and the calculus of value. 
It arises as the combination of the value dimensions and their logical 
analysis and enables us to analyze any situation or text in detail 
axiologically, as in the formula of the Enola Gay's pilot. 

The logical analysis of the value dimensions shows that the inten¬ 
sions, or connotations, of the three kinds of concepts have each a 
charact<Tistic number of terms. The number of terms of a systemic 
connotation is finite; this finiteness, or definiteness, is what makes the 
systemic concept systemic. The number of terms of an extrinsic con¬ 
notation is potentially infinite but denumerable—for these terms arise 
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from abstraction and represent common propeities of at least two 
things. Being abstracted and in common, these properties must be 
discrete and the corresponding intensions discursive, but tlieie is no 
reason why they may not, theoretically, contain as many terms as 
possible, even the whole language. Thus, “the world’' niiiy be re¬ 
garded as an ext(aision, the intension of whieh is the totality of all 
possible terms of all possible ordinary languages. The number of 
terms, or rneaning(s), of tliis intension tlum is that of a dtaiumerable 
infinity, or The number of terms of an intrinsic* intension is dif¬ 
ferent. Intrinsic intension connotes an experience ol total representa¬ 
tion, that is to say, each object intrinsically experienced represents 
the whole world. Linguistically this means that each term denoting 
such an object connotes the world, or the meaning(s) S„. IVrrris of 
this kind are metaphors; a metaphor is a term which may, theoreti¬ 
cally, connote any other term in the language: we may speak of a 
peach of a dog as well as a doggone peach. If the numl)(*r of mean¬ 
ings in all possible ordinary languages is denumerably infinitt^ or So, 
then the number of all possible meanings in all possible meta¬ 
phorical languages is or nondenumeiably infinite. A meta¬ 

phor, then, as part of a metaphorical language, is a conliiuiuin 
containing the meanings of all other meanings of the language. 

The logical analysis of the value categories shows that to each of 
them—systemic, extrinsic, intrinsic—belongs a specific language, the 
technical, the ordinary, and the metaphorical, respectively, and that 
each meaning or connotation of the language shares the character¬ 
istic number of the language. Thus, a systemic connotation has the 
characteristic number n, an extrinsic connotation the characteristic 
number and an intrinsic connotation the characteristic number 
Since value is the fulfillment of these respective connotations, 
systemic, extrinsic, and intrinsic value can be characterized by these 
same respective numbers. 

Again, since value is defined as the fulfillment of a connotation, the 
more of a connotation there is to be fulfilled the higher is the value. 
A systemic value fulfills a connotation of only n terms, an extrinsic 
value one of at most «o terms, and an intrinsic value one of terms. 
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Thus, the logic of value applies the calculus of transfinite numbers to 
value theory, through the analysis of the structure of intension, and 
shows the isomorphism between this calculus and the statements of 
value philosophers on intrinsic and extrinsic value. ^ 

In addition to this molecular analysis of connotations, value logic 
analyzes value concepts atomically, examining the relations between 
value terms, value relations, and value propositions. The basic value 
terms are “good,” “fair,” “bad,” and “no good.” They have definite 
logical interrelationships.'^ The value relations are “better,” “worse”; 
“good for,” “bad for,” “better for,” “worse for”; “it is good that,” “it is 
bad that,” “it is better that,” “it is worse that”; and “ought.” The 
latter is the relation between a nonfulfillment and a fulfillment of an 
intension or connotation. A thing that is a member of a class C but 
does not fulfill the connotation of C ought to fulfill this connotation, 
that is, be a good C. I'his is the positive sense of “ought.” A thing 
that is a member of C and does fulfill C ought not not to fulfill it, 
that is, ought not to be a bad C. Tliis is the negative sense of 
“ought.” Thus what is bad ought to be good and what is good ought 
not to be bad. “Ought” thus is defined in terms of “good” and “bad.” 
(It also turns out to be equivalent to “it is better that.”) 

The Calculus of Value 

The calculus of value arises by combining the three value dimen¬ 
sions—or modes—S (systemic), E (extrinsic), and I (intrinsic) and 
their respective values n, So, and S^. Combinations of these three 
value dimensions can be either compositions or transpositions. A 
composition of values is a positive valuation of one mode of value 
by another, whereas a transposition is a negative such valuation. The 
terms “positive” and “negative” are defined by means of the term 
“ought.” The positive value of a thing is that which the valued thing 
ought to be, and the corollary negative value is that which it ought 
not to be. As we have seen, a thing always ought to be good and 
ought not to be bad; it ought always to fulfill and never not to fulfill 
the intension of its concept: it ought, in other words, always to be as 

2 Cf. Edwin T. Mitchell, A System of Ethics, Scribner, 1950, pp. 127ff. 

2 For details on this and the following see Robert S. Hartman, op. cit. 
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valuable as possible. The same is true when the “thing ’ in question 
is a value. The most valuable value, that is, tlic value that fulfills the 
concept “value” most fully, is intrinsic value. Any value, thus, ought 
to be intrinsic value. Intrinsic value is the positive value of a value, 
that which the value ought to be. Any direction away from intrinsic 
value is negative, any direction toward it, positive. 

There are nine compositions and nine transpositions of the three 
value categories; that is to say, the positive and the negative permu¬ 
tations of the three modes of value are together eighteen. Thus, the 
valuation of a systemic value in terms of another systemic value 
is a composition of value—it upgrades value in the direction of in¬ 
trinsic value—and so is the valuation of a systemic value in terms of 
an extrinsic or an intrinsic value; or of an extrinsic value in tt^rms of 
another extrinsic, intrinsic, or systemic value. Value compositions, in 
other words, are potentiations of value, raising value to a higher 
power. The traaspositions arc the corresponding disvaluations, or 
negative potentiations, raising value to a negative power. Thus, the 
systemic valuation of a systemic value is a composition consisting of 
two systemic values, a potentiation of one systemic value by another, 
or the raising of a systemic value to the power of a systemic value, 
similar to the arithmetical operation a^; which we write This 
signifies, for example, the writing of a systematic treatise about 
mathematical logic, or jurisprudence, or, for that matter, value 
theory. Again it is a composition of two extrinsic values—E^—if one 
extrinsic value is valued in terms of another; for example, the mixing 
of chocolate with whipped cream. On the other hand, it is a trans¬ 
position or disvaluation of one extrinsic value by another—or 
Ee— if the chocolate is mixed with sawdust. 

The compositions and transpositions of value can be systematized 
and symbolized. As we have seen, the symbol of a systemic-systemic 
composition is that of an extrinsic-extrinsic transposition E'*"* 
or Ee, as we write, in order to make clear the devaluation or down¬ 
grading of valuation, which appears in the fact that E~^ ~ 
other words, composition and transposition are inversely pro- 
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portional value quantities; one proportional to the reciprocal of the 
other. This implies that the product of a composition and its corre¬ 
sponding transposition cancel each other, that is, cancel their respec¬ 
tive value elements. The result is a situation without value which we 
call a fact, and its symbol is 1. The value of fact thus is exactly be¬ 
tween value and disvalue. Fact is value with the exponent 0. 

The axiological rank or value of each composition or transposition 
arises from the values of each of the values which make it up, as 
deduced from the nature of the systemic, extrinsic, or intrinsic inten¬ 
sion or connotation, respectively. Since systemic value—that is, the 
fulfillment by an object of the systemic intension or connotation of 
its concept—has the axiological value n, being the fulfillment of a 
minimum number of connotational attributes, while extrinsic value 
has the value So and intrinsic value the value , the compositions 
and transpositions consisting of these values can in turn be exactly 
valued. Thus, for example, ' ~ = I. Tlie extrinsic valua¬ 

tion of a systemic value is an intrinsic value. In this way the 
hierarchy of values, which originally only comprises the three 
dimensions S, E, and I, can now be expanded into one of combina¬ 
tions of the three: whereas the former hierarchy is atomic, the latter 
is molecular. 

As is obvious, the combinations of value can in turn bc' combined. 
Thus, there arise secondary, tertiary, quaternary, etc., compositions 
and transpositions of value. A secondary composition, for example, is 
which would be, for example, the empirical value—or price— 
of a treatise on axiology; a secondary transposition (ls)l, the intrinsic 
disvaluation of the systemic disvaluation of intrinsic value, e.g., of 
the atomic bombing of human life—the formula of the Enola Gatjs 
pilot. 

Just as primary value combinations have their exact axiological 
values so do secondary, tertiary, quarternary, etc. combinations. Thus, 

1 

if then (E^)i = = II. In other words, 

the value of the secondary value combination (E^)i is equal to that 
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of the primary value combination Ii. To hate extrinsic valuation of 
extrinsic valuation is equal to hating intrinsic valuation. 

The secondary value combinations arise by adding the exponents 
S, — S, E, — E, I, — I to each of the primary combinations. Since there 
are 18 primary combinations each of which can take the six ex¬ 
ponents, we get 6 X 18 ~ 108 secondary value combinations. Again, 
each of these can take six exponents each, and thus we have 6 108 

— 648 tertiary combinations, and so on. In general, the number of 
possible value combinations on a level n is 3 )< 6'^, that is to say, on 
the primary level there are 3 X 8^ 18 combinations, on the 

secondary, 3X8^“ 188, on the tertiary 3X8*“ 648 combina¬ 
tions, and so on. The sum of all value forms on all levels is 3 (6’ 

-f- 6^ -|- ... 6”). Thus, on the first through the third level there 
are 3 X (8 -f- 36 j 216) — 774 forms. The total ol all forms in 
the first five levels is 27,990, in the first six levels 167,958, in the first 
seven levels 1,007,766. 

The totality of all possible combinations of value constitutes the 
calculus of value or the axiological calculus. With the present auto¬ 
matic robots a table of the value forms, similar to a logarithmic or 
other mathematical table, could be produc(‘d within a relatively 
short time. This would give the axiological scientist an opportunity to 
apply the calculus to all possible kinds of situations, to cieate proto¬ 
typical situations, and thus to create a catalogue of literary plots, 
metaphysical possibilities of thought, juridical cases, moral conflicts 
and solutions—in short, a genuine axiological science. As is clear 
from the little that has been said, even the most complicated axio¬ 
logical arguments and situations can be analyzed by means of this 
calculus. 

The Application of Value Science 

The application of formal axiology to value situations and argu¬ 
ments is the art of the axiologist—an art that has its own rules, as has 
the application of every formal system. Formal axiology has already 
been applied to many different situations, such as the critical analy¬ 
sis of poems and dramas, aesthetical productions, commercial or- 
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ganizations—e.g., the valuation of the program of an insurance 
company, which analyzed the value of a ‘‘life” and of the class of 
persons which should “sell” insurance, etc.—and to the analysis of 
individual lives. 

The application of the dimensions of value to the various fields of 
human activity originate the various social and moral sciences. Thus, 
the application of intrinsic value to persons produces ethics. A 
morally good person is one who fulfills his own singular definition of 
himself, who is, as we said, “genuine,” “sincere,” “honest,” “has 
integrity,” “self-respect” and so on—one who is who and what he is 
and does not pretend to be who and what he is not—a self-actualizing 
person, in Professor Maslow s terminology. Moral good must not be 
confused with axiological good. A murderer can be axiologically good 
if he murders well. But he cannot be morally good; for his definition 
of himself sniffers from a self-contradiction: one cannot fulfill a self 
by extinguishing selves. Tlie confusion between axiological good 
and moral good has been the bane of value theory for 2000 years. 
The application of intrinsic value to things produces aesthetics, to 
tlioughts metaphysics; the application of extrinsic value to persons 
produces sociology, to things economic's, to thoughts, epistemology; 
the application of systemic value to persons produces law, to things 
technology, to thoughts logic, and so on. There are libraries con¬ 
tained in each of the applications mentioned. 

The structure and definition of axiological science is formal, hence 
not restrictive; on the contrary, it is creative of new insight, as was, 
and is, mathematics for nature. This new science already has had 
significant practical results and is changing the lives of those who 
have learned to use it. It has had results on the collective as well as 
the individual plane. I have been invited to teach it in Germany in 
order to help give our ideology a firm structure against the disci¬ 
plined assaults of Communist ideologists who are talking circles 
around our German friends—and President Eisenhower himself has 
had some such difficulties with Marshal Zhukov. Axiology puts the 
spine into democratic ideology. It shows with crystal clarity the 
infinite and unique value of the human person. In my report to the 
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International Institute of Philosophy of UNESCO on the develop¬ 
ment of value theory for the last five years (1949-1955) I found that 
value theory all over the world—I reviewed some three hundred 
works written during that period—is developing in the direction of 
the formal axiology I described to you. Thus, what I have outlined- 
although in the barc'st terms—is a worldwide intellectual potentiality. 
It is the outline of the future science of moral humanity. 

Naturally, there is a difference between the science of valuation 
and valuation itself. The scieru'c of valuation is not valuation; as 
reading the formula for TNT is not an explosion. Neither is valuation 
the science of valuation; a physicist falling downstairs is not an 
analysis of the law of gravitation. Yet both are interrelated. Hence it 
is not true, as many think, that a science of value diminishes the 
value experience. At the basis of this objection against such a science 
are three things, first, the suspicion of morally sensitive people 
against the kind of rationality that has brought about the atomic 
bomb and hence their escape into irrationality. Second, the common 
confusion of feeling with valuation. Valuation is no more nor less 
a matter of feeling than is, say, music. It is a matter of feeling struc¬ 
tured by Zutes—feeling following definite laws. The laws of music are 
those of the theory of harmony, the laws of value are those of value 
theory. The feeding of value is nothing arbitrary. To quote the great 
German axiologist, Nicolai Hartmann, “the feeling of value is not 
free: once it has grasped the meaning of value it cannot feel dif¬ 
ferently. It cannot regard good faith as wicked, or cheating and 
deceit as honorable. It can be value-blind, but that is an entirely 
different matter: in this case it is not responsive to values at all and 
does not comprehend them”—like a person who is not musical or is 
color-blind. The third reason for the objection that value knowledge 
destroys the value experience is the naive tendency of the human 
mind to think that concrete problems must be solved by concrete 
ideas, whereas actually it is the most abstract ideas that give the 
most concrete solutions. “Nothing is more impressive,” writes White- 
head in Science and the Modern World, “than the fact that as math¬ 
ematics withdrew increasingly into the upper regions of ever greater 
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extremes of abstract thought, it recurred back to earth with a corre¬ 
sponding importance for the analysis of concrete facts.” The very 
essence of the concrete lies in the most abstract. So it is with value. 
Its essence lies in the most abstract thought, that is, in the symbols 
of axiol(>gy; and you can never reach the essence of value by dab¬ 
bling in the concreteness of value phenomena. 

Thus, the true knowledge of value lies in the science of value. 
From it will follow a world of valuation, just as the world of tech¬ 
nology followed from the science of physics. And as natural science 
has changed the world, so moral science, once it is developed and 
fully known, is bound to change the world. There was no force that 
brought about the age of technology, other than the clarity of mind 
of people like Newton and Einstein. The only difference these men 
made in the world was that they gave us knowledge. All the rest 
followed by itself. Thus, all the difference that the new science is 
going to make to the world is that it gives us moral knowledge, and 
all the rest will follow by itself. Tfiere will come a time when the 
problems and conflicts that now plague us will be as forgotten as the 
tortures of the middle ages and the clubs of the cave men. There will 
be other problems, but tli(*y will differ from ours today as psycho¬ 
analysis differs from a witch trial. They will be less crude, more 
subtle, and more profound—in a word, more human. 
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The Scientific Basis of Value Theory 

_ HENRY MARGENAU 


Tiie Two Kinds of Value 

A VALUE is the measure of satisfaction of a human want. This brief 
definition, while seizing a central core of meaning, is inadequate lo 
portray the fringes of significance that attach to the word value. It 
leaves aside, for example, what is often called intrinsic worth, a 
feature depending not so much on satisfaction achieved as on the 
diflBculties encountered in procuring the object of value; it largely 
ignores elements of obvious, unrcflective utility and therefore under¬ 
rates the value of such things as the air we breathe. More im¬ 
portantly, it furnishes an awkward approach to the appraisal of 
abstract and ideal things such as honesty or friendship and of things 
such as life which are unique and incomparable with others. 

A different light is cast upon the notion of value by an enumera¬ 
tion of the entities which carry values, to which value is said to 
adhere. There are, first, ordinary physical objects; second, processes 
and human activities designed to secure such objects; then follow, 
in the scale of increasing abstractness, actually experienced relations 
or conditions (fellowship, parenthood, freedom) and finally ideals 
such as truth, goodness, and beauty. All these are held together by 
one common bond: that they can be desired or spurned by man. 

But it is not the purpose of this communication to establish unity 
among values, an attempt which would at best remain artificial and 
pedantic. Rather, it is to indicate at the outset that the loose com- 
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plex covered by our definition is pervaded by a deep fissure which 
separates beyond possibility of comparison two kinds of value, one 
called factual, the other normative. Crudely stated the difference is 
this: Factual values are observable prefcTences, appraisals, and 
desires of concrete people at a given time; normative values are the 
ratings, in some sense to be illuminated further on, which people 
oug/if to give to value objects. It might be that the second category 
is illusory, denotes a null class. At any rate, the conceptual dif¬ 
ference is clear and present, and it is acknowlcdgt'd by a large body 
of philosophic writing.^ Normative value is more difficult to estab¬ 
lish than factual value, and much of this paper is intended to show 
how this can be done. Suffice it to say at this point that factual 
values are neither right nor wrong but are facts of observation; they 
vary from place to place and from time to time; their claim is only 
with respec-t to prevalence and persistence Normative value, how¬ 
ever, makes a profoiinder claim of validity, presumes to have 
suasive force and regulative power. In this it is unique, notwith¬ 
standing a common error which mistakes what is prevalent for 
what is normative. One should do more than notice this error in 
passing, for too much of modern social theory is based on it. An act 
is not right because it is widely performed; a proposition is not true 
because it is widely believed; an object is not beautiful because it is 
widely desired- if the terms right, true, and beautiful are taken to 
denote normative values. The error, it seems to me, springs from the 
psychology of sinning: we somehow feel better about a lapse if we 
find ourselves in a large company of (jflenders, and the conscious¬ 
ness of blame is less intense. 

In a vague way, a normative value is like a law of nature- 
idealized, lofty, and universal. A factual value is like an observation- 
primary, ubiquitous, and particular. The law of free fall sets a norm 
for the behavior of bodies. Actual observations differ greatly from 

^ As an example, let it he recalled that G. E. Moore, when he insists that 
experiences with certain “intrinsic properties arc good in not an empirical but 
a necessary” sense (Schilpp, The Phiwsophy of G. E. Mootc, p. 5^), points 
specifically at the normative element which is above empirical verification. 
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tliis norm. If they are recorded and analyzed without theoretical 
preconception they are likely to lead to generalizations documented 
in Aristotle's physics, not to Galileos law. Yet there is a sense in 
which these observations are relevant, crucially relevant to Galileo s 
law. We find here a clue in science which, when followed, may per¬ 
haps illuminate the important distinction between factual and 
normative values. Hence we carry the discourse temporarily into 
another field. 

The Two Kinds of Science 

Geography and physics are both natural sciences; yet the meth¬ 
ods they employ in their investigations differ widely in scope. 
Geography observes, describes, tabulates, and draws maps or 
graphs, physics does all of this but in addition predicts, predicts on 
the basis of carefully structured theoretical procedures. Collecting 
facts and adequately presenting tliem is the major business of 
geography, whereas in physics the emphasis shifts from description 
to theoretical understanding and thence prediction. To be sure, the 
g(K)grapher can also predict, but chiefly by induction from already 
observed materials; his typical method is statistical and it yields new 
results (e.g., predictions of the topological features of an unexplored 
terrain) with probability only. The physicist, on the other hand, 
seems able to proceed deductively from general premises and to 
arrive at relatively certain knowledge by methods sometimes char¬ 
acterized as causal or dynamic. When his prediction fails, something 
is assumed to be wrong with his reasoning; when the geographer 
misjudges the topographical features of the South Pole, having 
studied the surrounding territory, his failure is not laid to his reason¬ 
ing but considered as an acceptable departure from expectation. 

Geography and physics are representatives of the descriptive or 
classificatory and the deductive or theoretical sciences, respectively. 
The former feature accurate description based on observation, the 
latter theoretical transcription also based on observation. Induction 
from facts is the ambition in the first, deduction from premises 
stabilized by facts that of the second category. For brevity, let me 
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speak henceforth of the contrast between the descriptive and the 
theoretical sciences, with all that this implies, and ignore numerous 
other terms which have been used to label this distinction. Although 
the methodologies characteristic of the two kinds are quite distinct, 
the sciences themselves at times acquire components of both meth¬ 
odologies and therefore arrange themselves in a more or less con¬ 
tinuous band from the descriptive pole to the theoretic. In fact, 
history shows that they move continually from one pole to the other. 
At present, the band stretches from gt'ography, botany, zoology, 
through biology, sociology, economics, psychology, to chemistry, 
astronomy, and physics. Physics is at present remarkably theoretic, 
though its major phase was descriptive in Aristotle’s day. Geography 
is today still descriptive, but it will transform itself by association 
with geology, astronomy, and nuclear physics into a theoretical 
science as it develops. Quite probably it will then change its name, 
as botany and zoology have become biology when they developed 
theoretical concerns, a circumstance which may be regarded as an 
unconscious tribute to our distinction. 

The contrast between factual and normative values is parallel to 
the difference between descriptive and theoretical sciences, and, 
furthermore, the same methodological elements which transform a 
descriptive into a theoretical science are also capable of converting 
factual into normative values. Preliminary to this principal endeavor 
is the task of examining with greater care first the nature of norma¬ 
tive value, then the nature of exact science. 

Value as Directive or Command 

Factual value has a fixed abode. It resides in the determinate 
specificity of human actions, of stated preferences, of opinion polls, 
and can be discovered by means both known and generally agreed 
upon. Hence it is an easy fallacy to suppose that normative value, 
too, has a static abode in human thought, a fixed basis in logic, an 
a priori origin. The search for values has therefore penetrated the 
length and breadth of philosophy, and there are reports alleging the 
discovery of values-in-themsclves, reports too numerous to survey. 
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But the reports, though honest, turned out to be untrustworthy (1 
crave the reader s indulgence for this dogmatic assertion which is 
forced on me for lack of space). I’hey were afflicted by the same 
misfortune that plagued the advocates of intrinsic, unalterable laws 
in mathematics and in logic, when it was shown (convincingly how 
laws lack internal affidavits of truth and reduce upon careful inspec¬ 
tion to mere consccjiieiices from postulates—and the postulates, 
though fundamental, are to some extent subject to choice. Values— 
and I speak henceforth of normative values—are likewise arbitj ary 
as long as they stand by themselves. Life has or is a value and con¬ 
fers value on actions that preserve it, not as an isolated fact of ex¬ 
perience, nor as an existential self-declaratory fact. Life has indeed 
no value in this sense for a person earnestly committed to the de¬ 
struction of it. The life of an enemy is without value during war. 
But if you are committed to the prior maxini expressed in the deca¬ 
logue, “Thou shalt not kill,'' then the value of life follows as a 
theorem follows from a postulate. And so it is with honesty, veracity, 
friendship, love of mankind, and all the rest: they point to and 
receive their value from a command or a directive to which a person 
is committed. Values are always relative to commands; value 
propositions are equivalent to exhortations to which one is com¬ 
mitted. Removal of the commitment, reversal of the command, 
destroy or change the sign of a value. 

The theory of value has remained a rather fruitless philosophic 
discipline because it tried to analyze the rainbow in substantial 
terms. It might have done better had it studied the sunlight of 
normative command of imperatives which shone into history on 
several blessed occasions and examined its refraction in the drop¬ 
lets of human behavior committed to the command. In this way it 
would surely have gained a bcitter understanding of the rainbow of 
values. 

Value propositions are sometimes expressed elliptically in a man¬ 
ner tending to obscure the reference to a commitment. We say: It 
is good to be honest, and thereby put the problem into the meaning 
of good, which is of course a value term, indeed, one of extreme 
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vagueness. If we interpret it as “useful,” then the statement is in¬ 
complete, for the sentence “It is useful to be honest” has no norma¬ 
tive content. To make it complete one must add: “I am committed 
to useful acts.” This, coupled with “It is useful to be honest” makes 
honesty a value for me. Any other interpretation of good, c.g., con¬ 
ducive to happiness, to some sort of perfection, to longevity, requires 
for completeness of the value sentence, “It is good to be honest,” a 
similar dedication to happiness, perfection, or longevity, and tliis 
dedication is tantamount to the acceptance of what for brevity I 
have called a command; be happyl etc. 

The situation becomes more confusing when for obscurity s sake 
an irrelevant reference is included in the hortative sentence. One 
hears: “Science shows that it is good to be honest.” Now, science 
makes absolutely no normative appeal unless it is coupled with 
some sort of command. Alone, it can only show the results of a 
specified course of action; it allows the selection of means when the 
goal is set. It tells how to destroy as well as how to preserve life, 
how to ease misery as well as how to create it. Conceivably science 
might prove that honesty leads to collective human happiness, but 
never that happiness is desirable. Only if I commit myself to the 
proposition “Thou shalt be happy,” and add this to the legitimate 
devices of science, does the sentence at the beginning of this para¬ 
graph become normatively meaningful. 

But what about the sciences of life? Do they not contain vectors 
pointing in the direction of values? Much has been made of the 
theory of evolution which, in some forms of scientific humanism, is 
said to define values. “Desirable is all that toward which the process 
of evolution carries the human race.” Value is then defined by a 
natural process, in apparent contradiction to the remarks just above. 
Notice, however, that this position still docs not exempt us from 
agreeing that evolutionary progress confers value, since this is far 
from obvious and can be denied. The hidden commitment remains 
in the picture, the arrow is put on the vectors by a command. In this 
respect, then, the appeal to evolution profits us nothing. In another, 
it reveals an even more serious flaw, for the goal of evolution is not 
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defined and suffers from an intolerable vagueness when considered 
as the basis of value theory. True, there are indications of human 
progress in some moral or aesthetic sense, and these could plausibly 
be taken as objects of commitments; but the motif of survival of the 
fittest, the tooth and claw doctrine of Darwinism, are equally 
eligible and lead to a subversal of all reasonable values. 

Man’s nature is occasionally said to define or imply values. His 
natural drives (longing for survival, love, striving for happiness) 
provide an obvious criterion for value judgments which is quite 
widely accepted. Tliis view comes close to the theme of this paper, 
but it is not worth consideration in its present form. The commit¬ 
ment to a command proposition—“follow your drives”—is still re¬ 
quired; human drives are often conflicting within a single person, 
and they vary from one person to another. Ways must be found (1) 
to make the commitment explicit and (2) to smooth out the inter- 
and intrapersonal fluctuations in man’s natural desires."' 

Authorship of the Command 

If normative value rests upon a command, who is the author of 
that command, or what is its origin? These questions are crucially 
important if, for a functioning value theory, the commands must 
engage commitment. It is needful to stress here that the value 
theories favored historically with greatest success are precisely those 
in which the authorship of the commands is clearly known and un- 
questioningly accepted. They are, first, the various ethical systems 
stemming from divine revelation, where God is the author of the 
commands, secondly, systems of legislation, where a monarch, an 
appointed or an elected body—but always a known and specifiable 
origin—provides the commands. Commitment is then either auto- 

2 An approach to value theory which, though starting from an analysis of 
intrinsic meaning of value terms, is not subject to tlic foregoing criticism is 
that of R. S. Hartman (cf. “A I^ogical Definition of Good,” Journal of Phi- 
losophy, June 21, 1951; “The Analytic, The Synthetic, and The Good,” Kant 
Stuaien, Bd. 46, p. 67). He clearly recognizes the need for a normative defini¬ 
tion and obtains it by logical analysis. Thus is generated what he carefully calls 
the axiological good. Now it seems to me that in the passage from this axi¬ 
ological good to the ethical good—or any otlicr kind of applied value—considera¬ 
tions like those here presented are required. 
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inatic or enforced, but it is known to be needed if the values implied 
arc to be effective. 

A point of terminology should here be settled. One miglit say that 
a command defines a value, whereas dedication to the command 
makes it efective. I shall not belabor it, since in what follows 
our interest will center upon values that are both defiiu'd and ef¬ 
fective. 

Today, religion seems to be outmoded as a source of values, and 
legislation is too limited in its purview to establish the most em- 
bracive moral, aesthetic, and logical values—not to sp(*ak of the 
philosophic uncertainties which still becloud the scene of juris¬ 
prudence. In this pri‘diciim('nt I suggest that we look onc’c* more at 
science, not in a repetition of the futile attempt to waing values from 
science but in an endeavor to understand how science, reared upon 
its own premises, is able to define its conclusi(jns (whicli because 
of the nature of its premises are not values) convincingly, in the 
hope of capturing, and perhaps transplanting into value theory, that 
formal feature which imparts universal acceptance and persuasive 
power to science. Indeed, I hope to show that the force of a com¬ 
mand for action, recognized as the constitutor of value, arisc's in the 
same methodological way as the force of a theoretical scientific 
proposition.^ 

The Cogency of Scientific Judgments Contrasted 
WITH THE Suasion of Value Propositions 

That task, however, meets a major obstacle at the very start, for 
it must prevail against the inveterate belief that scientific proposi¬ 
tions are universally valid, in principle, testable by everyone, “ob¬ 
jective,” unrelated to commands or commitments, while none of this 
is true for values. Fortunately, that obstacle has been icmoved by 
science itself. The developments of the last century, the advent of 

^ It will thus be seen that science can render an incomparable service to the 
theory of values. But aside from tliis, our analysis, if it were sufficiently elab¬ 
orated, would exhibit a close parallelism between tlie methodology of .science 
and the discipline of values. E. W. IIair.s excellent recent book Modern Science 
and Human Values, from which I have learned a great deai, misses the oppor¬ 
tunity to show this connection. 
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many-valued logics, non-Euclidean geometries, non-conimiitative 
algebras even in an applied science like physics, clearly show the 
limitations, the conditioning by accepted postulates, of all scientific 
pronouncements that go beyond the statement of descriptive par¬ 
ticulars. Nor are these qualities evident only in tlie esoteric reaches 
of science: they are apparent in the simplest circumstances to any¬ 
one willing to reflect. 

Is "One plus one is two’’ to be taken as a fact beyond possible 
refutation? Doubtless, yes, insofar as the theorem follows from the 
postulates of arithmetic. As a hypothetical statement, "if certain 
axioms of arithmetic are accepted then 1 + 1 = 2,” it is clearly true, 
analytically true—but I hat is just the status of values relative to com¬ 
mands. Synthetically, 1 I ^ 2 fails to be true in most of our ex¬ 
perience. It does not hold when one gallon ol water is added to one 
gallon of alcohcfl; it is generally false when applied to clouds and to 
ideas. We then say, cagily, that the theorem docs not apply, for in¬ 
stance, to the liquids as a whole, but that it does apply to the mole¬ 
cules which compose them. But sooner or later we learn quantum 
me^chanics and with it new ways to modify the laws of arithmetic, 
and we are ultimately forced to realize that scientific theorems and 
values are, as a disparaging critic has put it, "in tlic same leaky 
boat.” If this comes as a shock to the admirer of science, he should 
take comfort in a more important thought: what he did find admi¬ 
rable in science may occur in value theory as well. 

Origin of the Force of Scientific Judgments 

A full exposition of the methodology of exact science is quite un¬ 
necessary for present purposes; we need here only an outline of its 
deductive movement, fioni postulate to verification. Let us review a 
well-established theory of natural science, Newton’s theory of uni¬ 
versal gravitation (acknowledging it to be slightly wrong in vi(*w of 
Einstein’s general relativity; the latter would serve as well but it 
involves needless complications, yet nicely illustrates the temporal 
variability of scientific postulates). 

Textbooks often make an unwarranted claim in alleging the in- 
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verse-square law of attraction between mass particles to be a 
generalization of direct observations. One sees the apple fall, one 
watches the parabola of a thrown object or a cannonball, one 
watches the motion of the moon and the planets and som(‘how 

conies forth with the certain conclusion; F - G (where the 

r- 

letters have their usual significance). This is a logically impossible 
feat, not even accomplished by the genius of Newton. If it were 
possible it would be wrong because the answer for F is not unique. 
To put the matter succinctly, the formula for F cannot be derived 
from any finite set of observational data. 

What Newton did was the reverse. He assumed ("committed him¬ 
self to”) the formula for F and deduced from it certain theorems 
which are unicpiely entailed by it. These theorems included Kepler s 
laws of plarK*tary motion, the law of free fall for bodies at the 
earth s surface, and innumerable others. Common to tliein is tlie fol¬ 
lowing methodological trait. They contain parameters or variables 
which can be measured or observed, and, since the theorems repre¬ 
sent a mathematical relation between these variables, the measure¬ 
ment of some leads to the predictions of others. When the prediction 
is checked by further observations the theory—i.e., postulate and 
theorems—is said to be verified. Before verification postulate and 
theorems were neither true nor false; commitment to tlic postulate 
defined the theorems, to be sure, yet prior to verification there were 
many possible postulates to which dedication might have seemed 
reasonable—the truth, the force of tlie postulate arose through some 
sort of agreement between what it entails and what is observed. To 
collect the salient elements of the deductive process: it starts with a 
postulate, spins out by analytic means the consequt'uces of the 
postulate into the form of theorems (sometimes calk'd laws), and 
finally checks these against immediate experit'iice through verifica¬ 
tion. 

Verification is not a word ideally suited to describe the last phase 
of the process, since it suggests the conferral of truth in a final sense. 
Scientific truth is never final; later observations may disagree with 
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the derived theorems and require a change of postulate. Perhaps 
one should therefore speak more modestly in terms of the con¬ 
temporary strength of a postulate in the face of present observation, 
and replace verification by confirmation. However, having insured 
myself against such misunderstanding I shall drop this caution and 
continue to speak of verification. 

But verification in science must never be regarded as something 
simple or obvious. Too many scientists ignore the intrinsic and diffi¬ 
cult problems which that phase of the deductive process presents, 
ignore the fact that an element of choice enters at this point. If, for 
instance, one were to require exact agreement between prediction 
and observation, verification could never result. If we require agree¬ 
ment within the probable error of the measurement, an arbitrary 
measure which has come to be widely adopted, verification becomes 
possible but remains difficult; other conventions can be conceived to 
make it very easy and therefore less discriminating. Finally, there 
are sciences such as psychiatry and to some extent psychology 
where wholly diflFerent and much more subjective methods for veri¬ 
fying theories have been used. In honesty, we should therefore deny 
the frequent allegation that verification is an obvious and simple 
look-and-see procedure, should admit the intervention of choice and 
speak of an adopted principle of verification. 

A Model for Converting Suasion into Cogency 

The passage from postulate to theorems and their confrontation 
with observational experience has, I hold, a firm corollary in the 
theory of values. Here it is necessary to posit a command (postu¬ 
late), to accept that command tentatively and investigate or spin 
out its consequences with respect to human actions. This procedure 
is not novel, although it has fallen into disfavor under the label of 
casuistry. And finally these consequences must be verified (if not 
disqualified) or, as I shall say in connection with values, validated 
(if not invalidated). The last phase, validation, again involves prob¬ 
lems that are often overlooked. 

For the sake of clarity, let me use a simple model in illustration of 
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the value process, a model whose repulsive simplifying fealuies the 
reader is asked to overlook. Essential to the theory h(‘ie proposed 
are two initial choices which correspond to the postulates and the 
principle of verification in science. In a value system tire postulate 
is a command, an imperative, an exhortation; the principle of veri¬ 
fication becomc's a principle of validation. In the model, we sck'ct 
the ten commandments for the onc\ survival of the group dt'dic atc'd 
to them for the otluT. Within limits, we now have a working systc'in. 
From the commandments, rules of conduct follow lor practical 
situations, and these need to be spc'lled out like the thc'oic'ins of 
science. The resulting value system, an ethic in this case Ix'cause of 
the choice of ethical commands, bcc*om('s what I shudder to call a 
laboratory discipline, yet that is what it is. For we must, to follow 
through our model thinking, sirppose a society to be establish(‘d in 
which the code (Ten Commandments) has beem teritativ(*ly adoptcxl 
by all citizens and in which there is negligible interaction with the 
other societies; we must observe that society for a sirlficient time 
(and this would, I am sure, mean centirri('s) and see whether it 
survives. 

The model is one of marry. Its most offensive element, the particu¬ 
larly simple choice of principle of validation, can be replaced by 
others such as maximum happiness for all rnc'mbers of the group, 
certain kinds of utilitarian requirements, the acquisition of material 
wealth, and so on; the command might be the golden rule, the calm 
of Taoism suitably explicated, the practical pre cepts of Confucius. 
Any of these can be coupled with any of the foregoing principles of 
validation, and a complete and workable system of ethics results. 

Our model was of narrow range, capable only of generating 
ethical values. The methodology proposed, however, can, with suit¬ 
able choice of codes and principles of validation, be extended to 
aesthetics. It needs no extension to the field of truth, for, as we have 
seen, it is there already being applied and successful. 

In this paper, no choice is recommended, and attention is focused 
exclusively upon the formal elements of the necessmy methodology 
of value theory. For it is the methodology that is controversial, and 
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because of the universal dispute that continues to shake the founda¬ 
tions of values in a time when solidity and firmness are desperately 
required, few intracultural bonds have been established. Agreement 
on methodology and, even prior to that, on a clear statement of 
methodology are essential to tlie establishment of bonds. 

But the philosophic gain accruing from this viewpoint is by no 
means small. The view brings order into a morass of traditional con¬ 
fusions. In exposing the two crucial requirements, commands and 
validation, and in clearly separating them, it shows why, for ex¬ 
ample, a system of ethics could never have been founded on the 
doctrines of hedonism, eiidaimonism, or utility. For tlicse arc prin¬ 
ciples of validation that lack commands. Likewise, it explains why 
adherence to the ten commandments or to tlie golden rule—except 
by believers who renounce the full scope of value methodology- 
will never lead to a set of values that can be established with satis¬ 
fying certainty—in other words, that is demonstrably normative. The 
view settles the historic argument as to the primacy of duty or ex¬ 
pediency in ethics by embracing both, for duty enters through thc' 
command, expediency in some sense through the principle of valida¬ 
tion. Finally, it shows how wrong Kant was when he endeavored to 
generate an ethic from his categorical imperative, a most unfor¬ 
tunate name for what in fact is nothing but a vaguely stated prin¬ 
ciple of validation. Values are not produced by parthenogenesis; 
they result from the fertilization of a principle of validation by a set 
of commands. 

Human History as the Value Laboratory 

The model introduced for discussion was odiously artificial. It 
called for tlie setting up of a social experiment, introduction of iron 
curtains, establishment of an international vacuum; it seemed to 
advocate social vivisection. None of this is intended. He who seeks 
values need no more acquire a social laboratory than the astronomer 
needs a special experimental universe. As the world is his labora¬ 
tory, so is human history the proving ground of values. When this is 
realized the artificiality of our scheme vanishes at once, for is it not 
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true that we have always looked, uncertainly it is true and without 
methodological conviction, at the teachings of anthrc^pology, at the 
“nature of man as it reveals itself in history,*' for support of our 
choice of values? And furthermore, is the selection of coiniUiinds 
and of a principle of validation really so arbitraly? 1 daresay there 
is greater unanimity with respect to tliese across the globe than 
there is regarding value methodology; golde^n rule and maximum 
happiness have, 1 think, been laigely conlirmc^d by Iiistoiy c'vcay- 
wherc, and this combination, still incomplete, ahea.dy j?ugg(\sts a 
basic set of values. Can we not go on from there? Tire ciitical issue 
at the moment is to secure agreement as to a mt'Lhod that can en¬ 
gender and test value content. Hence my plea for careful considera¬ 
tion of the lesson which value theory can learn from science. 
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I HAVE one advantage over Dr. Robert Hartman, who seeks to 
derive a formal method of valuation from the informal philosophy of 
G. E. Moore. 1 was a student when Moore taught at Cambridge and 
can claim in some sense to have been a student under Moore. There¬ 
fore I shall do what I beheve Moore would do if he were alive. 
First, I shall address myself directly to what the other contributors 
to this volume have said. And second, I shall do this, as G. E. Moore 
would, in the most practical and matter-of-fact way, so that the 
principles which divide me from the other autliors shall be starkly 
plain. 

I sense in some of the authors of the papers, and in the discussion, 
an odd duality. On the one hand, they want to formulate a system 
which they think of as a rigid science of values. On the other hand, 
they are out of sympathy with natural science as it is really prac¬ 
ticed, and there runs under what they say the haunting conviction 
that the practice of science is destroying the values for which they 
care. The very people who ask for a science of values are filled with 
a deep distrust for modern science, which they fear and do not 
understand. 

Plainly, these people use the word “science” in different senses in 
the two contexts. When they speak of a science of values, they 
mean an a priori set of absolute judgments, arranged to hang to¬ 
gether in a formal system. But when they speak of science in the 
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world around them, they mean, rightly, what Dr. Henry Margenau 
ably described: a complex of changing concepts whose only reality 
is that they give order to and are tested by the empirical facts of 
nature. There is nothing absolute about the concepts of natural 
science, and tluw link together to form a flexible framework which 
is always building and always being rebuilt; but the one thing that 
the framework must fit, obstinately, is the facts. It is this tyranny of 
the facts not as they ought to be but as they are that distresses 
people who fear that the spread of science is robbing them of some 
freedom of judgment. Tliey feel that scientists have no spiritual 
urges and no human scruples, because the only success that science 
acknowledges is success in conforming to the material facts of the 
world. 

The Practice of S( jenc e 

The signs of this latent opposition to science, which appears now 
whenever values are debated, have already been audible in the dis¬ 
cussions of this Conference. In order to bring this opposition into 
the open and to come to grips with it, I have altered the original 
intention of this address. 1 had intended to analyze the nature of 
values and to demonstrate the rich and necessary tension which goes 
on always between opposing values. From this tension, this two- 
sidedness of values, 1 had intended to argue that whatever can be 
said about the relations between values, though it may be true and 
profound, cannot in any reasonable sense be called a science. But it 
seems to me now that these considerations are less important to this 
Conference—and this volume—than is the downright discussion of 
the issue whicli threatens to divide it. It is less important at this 
moment to speculate about a possible science of values than to dis¬ 
cuss realistically what are the values of science. I shall therefore 
take as my subject the values of science. 

The Committee which called this Conference expressed the hope, 
in its invitation, that the study of values had reached a point at 
which “we need no longer be content only with exhortation, with 
authoritarian statements, or with a priori thinking.” The alternative 
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to exhortation, to authority and to a priori thinking is the study of 
values as they actually appear in the behavior of people. Nothing 
that wc say is practical, nothing is even reasonable, if it neglects this 
empirical study: this, as your Committee irnplu‘d, is fundamental. I 
am therefore returning to the purpose of this Conference in making 
a short but strictly empirical examination of the way in which some 
of tlie values in our society are evolved. 

1 shall confine myself to some human and, in a sense, social values 
such as inform and govern the relations between people. And I shall 
confine myself particularly to values that arise in the civilization in 
which we now live. The characteristic mark of this civilization, the 
special activity to which it is committed, is the practice of science. 
Dr. Henry Margenau has given a dear exposition of the principles 
which underlie this practice. Science is the activity of arranging the 
known facts in groups under general concepts, and the concepts are 
judged by the factual outcome of the actions which we base on 
them. So, in all practical matters, ours is a society which judges 
belief by the outcome of the actions which it inspires. As Dr. 
Margenau explained, we believe in gravitation because we are 
thereby led to act in a way which works in our world. And as he 
also implied, if wc are to believe in values, they must lead us to act 
in a way that works in the society that hopes to live and to survive 
by them. 

The concept of gravitation is, at bottom, a compact and orderly 
means to describe how things fall. In this sense, tlie concepts of 
science are all means to describe how things fall out. Therefore 
critics of science usually call it a neutral activity, because its con¬ 
cepts, however subtle wc make them, still tell us only what happens 
and not what they think ought to happen. 

This is a sad jumble of language, which confuses the activity of 
science with its findings. The findings of science are indeed neutral, 
if by this word is meant that they describe and do not exhort. It is 
difficult to see what else the findings could be, unless the critics still 
believe, as the alchemists did, that science ought to command and 
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to overpower nature. If the ciiticism is that science discovers facts 
and not spells, then I gladly accept it. 

But, of course, the facts discovered must not be confused with the 
activity that discovers them. And the activity of science is not 
neutral: it is firmly directed and strictly judged. In practicing 
science, we accept from the outset an end which is laid down for us. 
The end of science is to discover wdiat is true about the world. I'he 
activity of science is directed to seek the truth, and it is jndg(’d by 
the criterion of being true to the facts. 

Truth as Value 

We can only practice science if we value the truth. This is the 
cardinal point that has never been seen cleaily enough, either by 
critics or by scientists themselves. Because they have been pre¬ 
occupied with the findings of science, they have overlooked that the 
activity of sciemee is something diffeient from its findings. When we 
practice science we look for new facts, we find an order among the 
facts by grouping them under concepts, and we judge the concepts 
by testing whether their implications turn out to be true to other 
new facts. This procedure is meaningless, and indeed cannot be 
carried out, if we do not care what is true and what is false. 

When critics say that science is neutral, they mean that the find¬ 
ings of science are neither good nor bad in themselves; and they 
usually go on to say that therefore the use to which the findings are 
put must be determined by values which arc not implied by the 
findings. So far, the argument is faultless; Dr. Margenau stated it 
himself in his exposition. The use to which the facts are put must 
be determined by values which are brought in from outside the 
facts. But now the critics turn the argument into a verbal tric^k. To 
use the findings of science, we must have values from outside the 
findings; but the critics blandly lead this to mean that we must have 
values from outside science. Even if this were true, it is certainly not 
implied by the argument. 

What the critics are anxious to say, of course, is that the scientific 
civilization in which we live is not taught any values by its science. 
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And it is true that we are not taught any values by the facts that 
science finds, by the machines that it builds, and even by the visions 
that it opens. The facts, the machines, the visions still require to be 
directed by what has been called a normative injunction, or what I 
prefer to call an agreed end. But, of course, although the facts do 
not supply such an injunction or end, the activity of science does. 
The activity of science is committed to truth as an end in itself. 

Here critics can argue, with justice, that men believed that truth 
is a value long before they heard of science. I could argue in turn 
that this belief had often defined truth very oddly; that truth as I 
define it, truth to fact, was not valued in dogmatic societies; and 
that the acceptance by any society of the material fact as an arbiter 
of truth really makes it a scientific society. But these are all debating 
points, and they are beside the point. It is beside the point to argue 
about the history of truth as a value: who discovered it, who 
brought it into our civilization. The point, the only point, is that 
truth is central to science. A scientific civilization like ours cannot 
exist unless it accepts truth to fact as its cardinal value. If our 
civilization did not have this value, then it would have to evolve it, 
for it could not live without it. 

I have established tliat the activity of science presupposes that 
truth is an end in itself. From this fundamental proposition, it is 
possible to go several ways. For example, it is possible to discuss 
what is implied by saying that a scientific description is true if it 
corresponds with the facts. For it is certain, as Dr. Margenau 
pointed out, that such a correspondence cannot be perfect. In the 
nature of things, the description can match the facts only with a 
certain coarseness, with what engineers call some tolerance. A scien¬ 
tist therefore has to decide what coarseness he accepts, if he is ever 
to come to conclusions. This decision is itself an act of judgment, 
and I suspect that it has subtle things to teach us about how we 
judge and how we value. Certainly it should teach us what I have 
missed in other speakers, the sense that science involves the scientist 
as a person; a discovery has to be made by a man, not by a machine, 
because every discovery hinges on a critical judgment. 
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Truth in Society 

However, I want to go another way from my fundamental proposi¬ 
tion that science must value truth. I want to take the proposition 
beyond the individual scientist and ask what it implies in the society 
made up of men like him. This is a natural extension; we are all of 
us conc(Tned not merely with our personal values but with the 
values of our wliule society. But it is also an important extension for 
another reason. Many of the choices in which a mans values are 
expressed are precisely choices between what he would like to do as 
an individual and what he is asked to do as a member of a com¬ 
munity. The social values are generated by this confrontation of 
individual wish and communal will. Thc're are no problems of social 
values until the man has to find a posture to his society, and the 
society has to find its attitude to him: until each has to adjust itself 
to the other. 

Therefore we have only begun the elucidation of modern values 
when we have found that science must necessarily value truth. For 
truth is an individual value, which dictates the conduct of a scientist 
alone with his work. It becomes a source of social values only when 
a whole soc iety accepts the assumption that no belief will survive if 
it conflicts with factual truth. This is the unspoken assumption 
which our society makes. It is equivalent to setting up truth as the 
overriding value for our society, and to agree that the discovery of 
the truth is an end in itself, the supreme end, not only for indi¬ 
viduals but for society as a whole. It follows that a whole nexus of 
social values should be deducible, by logical steps, from the single 
injunction that society has a duty to seek the truth. 

I have said that our scientific society takes it for granted tliat it 
should seek the truth: and this description is characteristic of it. For 
the description implies that the truth is still being sought, and will 
go on being sought always; the truth has not already been found. A 
society that believes that the truth has been finally found, for 
example, in politics or in religion, simply imposes it; it is an authori¬ 
tarian society. And what goes deeper, a society that believes that 
the truth has been found or revealed, that the truth is known, resists 
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all change; for what is there to change for? When we say that our 
society seeks the truth, we imply that it acknowledges that it must 
itself change and evolve with the truth. The social values which I 
shall derive are, at bottom, a mechanism by which a society ar¬ 
ranges that it shall evolve. They grow from the search for the truth 
in a scientific society, because the search demands that the society 
shall evolve. 

Values Derived from Truth 

A man who looks for the truth must be independent, and a society 
which values the truth must safeguard his independence. An age of 
reason may be anxious to persuade the unreasonable—and inde¬ 
pendent minds are always unreasonable—but it must be more 
anxious to ensure that they are not browbeaten. So Voltaire in his 
life was as belligerent for the independence of those who did not 
share his beliefs as for his own. A scientific society must set a high 
value on independence of mind, however angular and troublesome 
those who have it are to the rest of us. 

The value which our society gives to independence is in direct 
contrast to the value which other societies have given to authority. 
Tliis Conference would not think of accepting what I say, even in 
the rather traditional fields of values, if 1 were to give as my 
ground only the authority of some earlier thinker. The Conference 
may be interested by my recollections of G. E. Moore, and attracted 
by my claim that 1 am arguing here as he would. But this is not 
because the Conference accepts Moore as an authority, or me as his 
interpreter—and indeed, my philosophy is clearly quite different 
from Moore’s. No, if Moore is respected here, it is because he has 
an independent mind; and what I recalled when I began to speak 
was the independence of his method. Our society as a whole is in¬ 
tellectually more interested in methods than in results, because the 
independent mind expresses itself most eloquently in the creation of 
an original method. 

We value independence of mind because it safeguards originality, 
and originality is the tool with which new discoveries arc made. But 
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although originality is only a tool, it has become a value in our 
society, because it is necessary to its evolution. So high is the value 
which a scientific society places on originality that it has ousted 
the value which the arts used to place on tradition. The strange and, 
to me, admirable result has been that the arts have become more 
and more imaginative, more eccentric and personal in the last hun¬ 
dred years; and this has certainly been caused by the pressure for 
originality from what the critics call the impersonal field of science. 

I do not claim that originality is always a virtue, any more than I 
claim that independence or even truth itself is always so. What I am 
showing is that originality has become a value in our society, as 
independence has, because both are means to foster its overriding 
value, the unending search for truth. There are occasions when 
originality, like the other values, becomes a bore. Whenever I go to 
an exhibition of children’s paintings, I see several hundred examples 
of studied and uniform originality, and I sometimes suspect that 
originality is being taught as a school subject. I find this dull, but 
no more so than I should have found the studied and uniform con¬ 
formity of children s paintings a hundred years ago, when tradition 
was taught as a school subject. The fact is that a child’s painting is 
no more like art than a child’s essay is like literature; what is dull in 
it today, what was dull a hundred years ago, is not the originality or 
the tradition, but the childishness. The child’s painting has no more 
merit than an intelligence test; that is, it gives a hint of what the 
child's mind may do later; and as a scientist, I would rather be 
bored by the hint that it will dissent than by the conviction that it 
will conform. 

Independence and originality are qualities of mind, and when a 
society elevates them to values, as ours has done, it must protect 
them by giving a special value to their expression. This is why we 
place a value on dissent. The high moments of dissent are monu¬ 
ments in our literature: the writings of Milton, the Declaration of 
Independence, the sermons of John Wesley and the poetry of 
Shelley. True, we find it more comfortable if dissent takes place 
somewhere else: in the past or in another country. In this country. 
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we like best to read about the dissent which Russian intellectuals 
have been expressing since the death of Stalin; and no doubt Rus¬ 
sians prefer to praise the dissenting voices in the West. Rut when 
we have smiled at these human foibles, we recognize behind them 
that dissent is accepted as a value in the intellectual structure of our 
civilisation. And it is a value which derives from the practice of 
science: from the experience that progress comes only when the 
accepted concepts are openly challenged, whether by Copernicus, 
by Charles Darwin or by Albert Einstein, and wlu'ii th(» challenger 
insists that the facts are looked at afresh because they have out¬ 
grown the old concepts. Dissent is an instrument of intellectual 
evolution. 

A society which values dissent must provide safeguards for those 
who express it. These safeguards are the most familiar values in the 
repertory of the political orator: freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech and writing, and freedom of movement and ass(*mbly. But 
we must not take them for granted because lip-service to them has 
become hackneyed, and we must not suppose that they are self- 
evident and natural values in any society. Plato did not offer free¬ 
dom of speech and writing in his republic. Freedom is valued in a 
society only when the society wants to encourage dissent and to 
stimulate originality and independence. Frc'cdom is therefore ('ssen- 
tial to a scientific society, a society in evolution. It is merely a 
nuisance, and is discouraged, in a static society. Yet freedom is the 
basic acknowledgment that the individual is more important than 
his society: and we see once again that science, in despite of its 
critics, prizes the individual as other systems do not. 

Inertial Values 

So far, I have only deduced, from the conditions for the practice 
of science, those values which make for cliange. But a society must 
also have values which resist change; it must, in engineering terms, 
have a certain inertia, by which it resists the overthrow of what it 
holds to be true now, and makes the truth of tomorrow fight for life. 
These inertial values are, of course, more common in other, static 
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societies; but they are also present and important in a scientific 
society. Respect, honor and dignity are necessary to the stability of 
science as of any other social activity, and their value can therefore 
be demonstrated from the conditions for the practice* of science, in 
the same way that I have demonstrated the evolutionary values. But 
because the inertial values hold in other societies, because they are 
necessary to the existence of any society at all, I shall not discuss 
them further here. Instead, 1 shall make only one point about them, 
which is this: in a scientific society, the inertial values are icached 
by a different patli from that which leads to them in f)ther societies. 

In a scientific society such values as respect, honor and dignity 
are approached across the value of tolerance, which forms as it were 
a bridge from the evolutionary values. Tolerance is a modern value, 
because it is a necessary condition for the coherence of a society in 
which different men have different opinions. Thus tolerance is essen¬ 
tial to make a scientific society possible, and to link the work of the 
past with that of the future. Moreover, tolerance in this sense is not 
a negative value: it must grow out of an active respect for others. 
It is not enough in science to agree that other men arc entitled to 
their opinions; we must believe that the opinions of others are inter¬ 
esting in themselves, and deserve our respect even when we think 
tliem wrong. And in science we think that other men are wrong, but 
not that they are wicked. By contrast, all absolute doctrines think 
that those who are wrong are deliberately and wickedly wrong, and 
may be subjected to any suffering to correct them. The tragedy of 
the political division of the world today is that it has this doctrinal 
intolerance: the statesmen of the West believe that those of the East 
are not merely wrong but wicked, and the statesmen of the East 
believe the same of us. 

This is a good point at which to stop this impromptu exposition 
of some of the values of science. I have made no attempt to derive 
all the values which I believe a scientific society generates by the 
nature of its activity. And even if 1 had found logically all the values 
in science, I would not claim that they exhaust all the human values, 
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and lliat the practice of scienc e gives man and society all the values 
that thc^y need. This has not been my purpose. 

My purpose has been to meet head-on the current of mutiny 
against scicjiice that I have felt rising in tin's Confercmc'o, and that 
runs through so many discussions of values. This current always 
sets off with some harmless claim that science is neutral. But the 
harm is done by the confusion which is hidden in this innocent sen¬ 
tence. The findings of science are neutral, as ewery fact and every 
grouping of facts is neutral. But the activity of science which finds 
the facts and which orders them is not lu'utial. The activity of 
science is directc'd to one overriding (‘nd, which is to find the ma¬ 
terial truth. In our scientific society, this end is accepted as the 
supremo value. 

From this cardinal value, some other values flow of necessity; 
and my purpose has been to show how this happens. It happens be¬ 
cause a society which seeks the truth must provide means for its 
own evolution, and these means become values for it. 

l’nE Study of Values 

In deriving some of these values, by way of examples, I have 
shown tliat there is indeed an empirical procedure for studying the 
values of a society. What I have been doing is to make, in outline, 
a short empirical study of a few values. All values are subtle, and 
the values of science arc as subtle as any others. A value is not a 
mechanical rule of conduct, nor is it a bluc'print of virtue. A value is 
a concept which groups together some modes of bc»havior in our 
society. In this sense, when 1 say that originality is a value for our 
society, I am just as empirical and as descriptive as when I say that 
gravitation is a phenomenon of our planetary systc^m. And when I 
seek the reason for the value given to originality by tracing it ba(‘k 
to the demand for truth, I am doing exactly what I should do if I 
were looking for the cause of gravitation in the more fundamental 
structure of matter. 

This does not mean tliat values are mere descriptions of our be¬ 
havior; and that for two reasons. First, the interplay of values is 
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more complex than any meclianical compounding of forces: it 
creates a tension which is the stuff of our lives, and which would 
have been my theme in this papcT if things had gone differently. But 
second, and more simply, valuers are concepts which describe our 
behaviour only when we understand what directs that bc'haviour 
overall. Science is directed by the search for truth, and all societies 
are directed by the search for stability. The values of our scientific 
society describe our behavior as it is directed to make an evolving 
society which shall also be stable. 

It is almost tliree hundred years since scientists first bandc^d to¬ 
gether in the Royal Society of England and the Academic Royalc of 
France. What scientists thought to be true then sc'eins very primitive 
to us now; Isaac Newton was still a youth them, and even gravitation 
had not been thought of. Every scientific theory has changed pro¬ 
foundly, and seweral times, in these three hundred years. Yet the 
society of scientists has remained stable, and binds together English¬ 
men and Frenchmen, and Americans and Russians, in a unity of 
spirit, a community of principles, more profound than any othc'r 
body of men. Does tliis impressive history really lend colour to tlie 
myth that science is inhuman and impersonal? Does it really suggest 
that the activity of science gemerates no values to unite those who 
practise it? 

The point of my analysis today has not been to defend science 
from its critics. My point has beem to attack what 1 believe to be a 
fundamental error of method in the critics, and which I have heard 
here: the error of looking for values outside our activity. If values 
are to be discussed in a useful way, then they must be discussed em¬ 
pirically, in the realistic setting c^f the woild in which they c^perate. 
Values take their richness from the tension between each man and 
his society, and we should not be human if this tension disappeared: 
we should be a mechanical insect society. For this very reason, it is 
useless to discuss values as personal acts of faith and to disregard 
the society which must give them currency. If we do this, we shall 
always end by importing the values of some past tradition, and 
regretting that they do not fit us better. There arc some traditional 
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values alive in our scientific society today; but whether they are 
traditional or whether they arc new, they are alive not by accident, 
but because they are appropriate: because they fit into, and grow 
from, the activity of science. It is time that those who discuss values 
learn the reach of that activity and the power of the values which 
spring from its modest search for the factual truth. 
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_ LUDWIG VON BERTALANFFY 


The present conference differs radically from conventional 
scientific meetings as they are continually going on all over the 
globe. In such meetings we usually talk about new contributions to 
science, be it some field of mathematics, atomic physics, cancer, 
psychiatry, or whatever our professional specialty may be. Small or 
allegedly important, conservative or upsetting previous observations 
and doctrines—it is new data, new facts, new interpretations f)r 
theory one has to present at a meeting of the conventional sort. To 
use the terminology of this conference, a certain value, that of scien¬ 
tific knowledge, is implicitly taken for granted and not subject to 
discussion. 

The present meeting is different. None of us, I believe, has dis¬ 
covered a new human value which he now wants to disclose, like a 
hitherto hidden jewel, to a world prepared or unprepared to accept 
it. Our task rather is taking stock of what has been commonly ac¬ 
cepted as human values, and this very question is disquietingly 
symptomatic. Asking the question implies that values have become 
doubtful and are not taken for granted anymore. Hence I propose 
some sentences from Nietzsche’s Will to Power^ as a suitable start¬ 
ing point for this discussion: "Wliat I relate,” Nietzsche wrote in 
1888, “is the history of the next two centuries. I describe what is 
coming, what can no longer come differently: the advent of nihilism, 

^ F. Nietzsche, The Will to Power, Preface. 
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. . . Our whole European culture is moving for some time now, 
with a tortured tension that is growing from decade to decade, as 
toward a catastrophe: restlessly, violently, headlong. . . . Why has 
the advent of nihilism become necessary? Because the values we had 
hitherto thus draw their final consequence; because we must ex¬ 
perience nihilism before we can find out what value these Values’ 
really had.” 

Progress Is Questionable 

Nietzsche regarded Christianity as the value system to be dis¬ 
carded and replaced by a new one. One possible answer to 
Nietzsche s demand for new values was the notion of progress, the 
belief that science and technology will carry mankind into a para¬ 
disiac future. It needs no elaborate discussion that, up to compara¬ 
tively recent times, the belief in progress was the dominant ideology 
of our civilization, and that now we have become doubtful. As this 
question unavoidably leads to platitudes, let us quickly dispose of 
it. It is an obvious fact that yesterday I flew from Los Angeles to 
Boston in eight hours, while this trip took me four days by train 
twenty years ago; that the number of automobiles, washing ma¬ 
chines, and television sets is multiplying; that the situation of the 
American worker today is incomparable to that of fifty years ago, or 
even to that of his European colleague; that the average life span 
has increased some twenty years in the past few decades, and so 
forth ad infinitiim. Let us also pass the dangers inherent in this 
development: the hydrogen bomb, the possible social and psycho¬ 
logical implications of automation, the Malthusian menace of 
further overcrowding our planet in consequence of the advances of 
modern medicine, and all the rest. Whether the sum total of human 
happiness and misery has increased, decreased, or remained ap¬ 
proximately constant during the course of human history nobody 
can tell because there is no yardstick to measure it. Considering two 
total and a number of minor wars within the life span of one genera¬ 
tion, the balan(‘e does not automatically jump in favor of our epoch 
as against the Thirty-Years’ War, the Spanish Inquisition, or the 
French Revolution. 
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We must, therefore, dig deeper. It goes without saying that the 
notion of progress is intimately connected with the biological notion 
of evolution. As in gt'ological times the living world has advanced 
from lowest to ever higher animal and plant species, so mankind 
progresses from primitive to ever more advanced states, tlic peak 
presently attained bc'ing Western civilization of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. This implies a problem wliicli, I presume, is the question posed 
to me in a discussion on human values: Can human values be de¬ 
rived from and reduced to biological values? It may be surprising or 
even shocking to some of you that the answer of at least one biologist 
is a well-considered “No.” 

Biological and Human Values 

The basis of the parallel between organic evolution and human 
progress is what is known as the postulate of rediictionism: tliat is, 
that biology should eventually be reduced to physics and chemistry 
and, correspondingly, the behavioral and social sciences to biology. 
Put in a somewhat different way: as a living organism is an intricate 
physicochemical system, so—it is assumed—human behavior is a 
particularly involved complex of the ways and factors of behavior 
present in subhuman species. 

In my opinion, this is not so. I rather believe that the field of 
science, speaking in the way of gross oversimplification, consists of 
three major levels: physical nature; organisms; and human behavior, 
individual and social. 

Let me make clear what I do not mean and what I do mean by 
this statement. I do not mean that there are absolute discontinuities 
between those levels. Being a biologist with strong leanings toward 
physical theory, I obviously do not mean that physics and chemisty 
are not the indispensable groundwork of biology. In a similar way, 
biology is the indispensable groundwork of the science of human 
behavior. What I do mean, however, is that the notion of emergence 
is essentially correct: each higher level presents new features that 
surpass those of the lower levels. 

Let us apply this scheme to human affairs. What is unique and 
characteristic in human behavior? The answer, I believe, is simple 
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and unequivocal. The monopoly of man is the creation of symbolic 
universes in language, thought, and all other forms of behavior. 

Man’s unique position in nature is based upon the predominance 
of symbols in his life.** Except for the immediate satisfaction of bio¬ 
logical needs, man lives in a universe not of things but of symbolic 
stand-ins for things. A coin, for example, is a symbol for a certain 
amount of work done or utilities available; a document is a symbol 
of res gestae; a word or concept is a symbol of a thing or relation¬ 
ship; a book and a scientific theory are fantastic piles of accumulated 
symbols; and so fortli ad infinitum. 

This, then, indicates the difference between biological and spe¬ 
cifically human values. Compared to the biological categories of 
“useful” or “harmful” for the survival of the individual and the 
species, what we call human values are essentially symbolic uni¬ 
verses that have developed in history. You will find this definition 
applicable to any field of human activity, be it science, technology, 
art, morals, or religion. These symbolic universes may be adaptive 
and utilitarian in the biological sense, as when technology allows 
man to control nature. They may be indifl[erent, such as Greek 
sculpture or Renaissance painting which hardly can be claimed to 
have contributed toward better adaptation and survival. They may 
be outright deleterious if the breakdown of his little symbolic 
universe leads an individual to commit suicide, or the conflict of 
larger symbolic worlds leads to war and extermination on a large 
scale. 

The viewpoint that I have brought forward appears to open many 
considerations of which I can follow only a few. Take, for example, 
the neurological and evolutionary aspect. The prerequisite for man s 
unique achievement obviously is the evolution of his brain. Speak¬ 
ing in terms of a crude oversimplification justly deserving the ire of 
the neurologist, we may distinguish the old brain or paleencephalon, 
the organ of primitive functions, instincts, and drives, and the new 
brain, the cort<Jx or neencephalon which is the organ of the day per- 

2 L. von Bertalanffy, “A Biologist Looks at Human Nature,” Set. Monthly, 
1956, 82:33 ff. 
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sonality, of conscious perception, feeling, voluntary action and, in 
particular, of the symbolic functions characteristic of man. Now if 
we survey the series of brains from lower vcrtcbiatc^s up to man, the 
characteristic is progressive cerebralization, tliat is, increase in tlie 
quantity and complexity of the forebrain. Conse(jucntly, what we 
call human progress is essentially an intellectual affair, made pos¬ 
sible by the enormous increase of the forebrain. Owing to this, man 
was able to build up the symbolic worlds of speech and thought, 
and some progress was made in science and technology during the 
five thousand years of recorded history. 

No development, however, is seen on the instiiK tual side, for the 
perfectly good reason that there is no anatomical substratum for it. 
This applies to both positive and negative aspects ol behavior. 
Rousseaus idyllic image of the good natural man, spoilt‘d only by 
civilization, and Freud s image of man as a born aggressor, patric ide, 
and fornicator, prc*cariously kc'pt in bounds by tin* Cc’usor, aie 
equally romantic and unrealistic. Man is a tolerably monogamous 
species, he is a social animal, and he has inborn ]')arental and filial 
instincts. This instinctual equipment, however, is not spc^cilically 
human even though it may be the basis for convcaitional moral 
C'odes. Rather it is shared by any number of animal spe^eies which 
partly exhibit such instincts in far greater pcTfc^ction. And there is, 
of course, the debit side of the ledger. We have progrt'ssed, in some 
five thousand years, from primitive mythology to quantum theory, 
and in some 150 years from the steam engine to the hydrogen bomb. 
But it would be a slightly optimistic view that general moral stand¬ 
ards have progressed since Laotse, the Buddha, or Christ. This is a 
simple consequence of anatomy, namely, that the human cortex pro¬ 
vides some 10 billions of neurons for intellectual achievements, but 
hardly a basis for a parallel development on the emotional and in¬ 
stinctual side. 

The same problem can be envisaged from the vic'wpoint of cul¬ 
tural anthropology and history. The man-created symbolic universe 
partly depends on categories which are universally human, and 
partly on categories developed historically within a certain civiliza- 
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tion.^ The first fact accounts for the conformity of a Golden Rule of 
behavior common to all higher religions; the second, for the sole¬ 
cisms of moral codes. Moral values are indeed different for modern 
Europeans, Pueblo Indians, Kwakiutls, and Dobus as Ruth Benedict 
has so vividly depicted in her Patterns of Culture;* so much so that 
normal ways of behavior in one culture would be considered schizo¬ 
phrenic in another one. This all depends on the symbolic framework 
of cultures or even different frames of reference within one culture: 
what is penalized as murder in civilian life is labeled heroism in the 
frame of reference of war. 

Nihilism—The Breakdown of a Symbolic Universe 

If we accept the viewpoint offered, Nietzsche s quest quoted in 
the beginning, and many disquieting phenomena, fall into place 
like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. The phenomenon termed nihilism by 
Nietzsche is nothing else than the imminent breakdown of a sym¬ 
bolic universe. You will find this definition applicable to any field 
of human behavior and activity. The economic symbol of money has 
lost its connection with reality; a banknote does not represent any 
more a fixed quantity of gold or of commodities but is subject to 
continuous re-evalualion, to inflation, sometimes at an astronomical 
scale, and other machinations. Art used to be a symbol-system 
representative of a certain period in a certain culture. Today s “art” 
seems to extend from the finger-painting of a chimpanzee, recently 
reproduced in Life magazine and presenting a good example of 
modern nonrepresentative pictures, to the homey covers of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Even the symbolic universe of science, 
which is about the only solid thing v o have, is shaky in certain 
aspects and places. The same symbol, democracy, means exactly the 
opposite when uttered in the West or in the Communist world. The 
symbolic system of religion which, abstracting from its intrinsic 
values, at any rate has developed organically in the long course of 
history, is supplanted by kaleidoscopically changing pseudo- 

3 L. von Bertalanffy, “An Essay on the Relativity of Categories,” Philosophy 
of Sd., 1955, 22:243ff. 

^ R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture, Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 
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religions, be they scientific progress, psychoanalysis, nationalism, 
soap opera, or tranquilizers. 

All this does not mean that we necessarily behave worse tlian our 
predecessors, or that our predecessors were belter than we are. It 
does mean, liowevcr, that there used to be established symbolic 
standards which were taken for granted even by the trespasser, 
sinner, and reformer, while now limy seem to be disappearing. 

I will illustrate this only by a few examples taken at random. 
Take, for instanee, a problem in which we educators are im¬ 
mediately concerned, that “Johnny can’t read” and, what is worse, 
that Johnnie doesn’t much care to read. In spite of general and sup¬ 
posedly progressive education, we feel the advent of a new il¬ 
literacy, nourished by comics, television, and talkies. At the adult 
level, it is the same phenomenon when the so-called intelligentsia 
is labeled as a bunch of sissies or Communists, and Babbitt becomes 
the image of ideal humanity. What else is this than the breakdown 
of a symbolic universe, laboriously and under a thousand pains 
erected in the course of history? 

Another facet is what 1 have called the return to the conditioned 
reflex. Permit me to quote my definition of this phenomenon: 

The dignity of man rests on rational behavior—that is, behavior directed 
by symbolic anticipation of a goal. In modern man, however, this vis a 
fronte, to use Aristotle s term, consisting of goals the individual or the 
society sets itself, is largely replaced by the primitive vis a tergo of 
conditional reaction. 

The modern methods of propaganda, fiom the advertisement of a tooth 
paste to that of political programs and systems, do not appeal to ration¬ 
ality in man but rather force upon him certain ways of behavior by 
means of a continuous repetition of stimuli coupled with emotional re¬ 
wards or punishments. This method is essentially the same as that applied 
to Pavlovian dogs ^\hen they were drilled to respond to a meaningless 
stimulus with reactions prescribed by the experimenter. ... If a slogan, 
however insipid, is repeated a sufficient number of times and is emotion¬ 
ally coupled with the promise of a reward or the menace of punishment, 
it is nearly unavoidable that the human animal establishes the condi- 
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tioned reaction as desired. Furthermore, to apply this method success¬ 
fully, the conditioning process must be adjusted to the greatest common 
denominator; that is, the appeal has to be made to the lowest intelligence 
level. The result is mass man—that is, abolishment of individual dis¬ 
crimination and decision and its replacement by universal conditioned 
reflexes.® 

The recent book The Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Packard,^* is 
an excellent and amply documented elaboration of this theme. 

Still another aspect is what might be called cultural regression, 
using the term precisely in the psychoanalytic sense. Partly, even 
the term "‘mental fetalization," in the sense Bolk used the word for 
certain anatomic characteristics, would seem in place. The comic 
strip, the peeping tom in the modern form of scandal magazines, the 
touching infantility of television, the well-filled refrigerator as a sort 
of nourishing womb, the penis symbolism of the Cadillac,^ the 
father image of Eisenhower—all these and many other things are 
nothing but regression to infantile states. This does not mean that 
automobiles, refrigerators, or Eisenhower may not in themselves be 
excellent things; but it does mean that the attitude is not that of 
what psychoanalysts call a mature ego. 

No wonder, then, that the breakdown of the symbolic universe 
leads to the experience of being lost in a meaningless world. This 
experience, as formulated by individuals of a high intellectual 
standard, is existentialist philosophy. 

For the many who lack sophistication, tliere are two other outlets: 
crime and mental disease. Juvenile delinquency reaching a peak 
under optimum economic conditions—what else can it mean than 
the practice of a philosophy of meaninglessness? 

® L. von Bertalanffy, A Biologist Looks at Human Nature, p. 40. 

® V. Packard, The Hidden Persuaders, McKay, 1957. 

^ “The fundamental fact about American male psychology is the fear of im¬ 
potence. Let*s give the men, therefore, the One Big Symbol that will make them 
feel that they are not impotent. Let's give them great big cars, glittering all 
over and pointed at the ends, with 275 h.p. under the hood, so that they can 
feel like meni” S. T. Hayakawa, “Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 Car," Etc., 1957, 
14:163ff. 
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And there is that other outlel—mental ailment to the tiiiu' of some 
10 million cases in the United Stales, or the 52 per ce nt mental cast's 
of all hospitalized patients.*" It is often maintained that the stress of 
modern life is at the basis of tlie inerease of mental derangement. 
This stress is bad enough, but the theory is demonstrably false. It is 
a statistical fact that in times of extreme stress, as for example, the 
blitz in England, neurotic disorders decreased rather than in¬ 
creased.'^ Measured in terms of stress, all of Europe, after war and 
postwar experience, should be a gigantic madhouse, which patently 
it is not. It appears that the shoe' is rather on tlu* other foot: neurosis 
reaches its peak not when biological survival but ratln'r when the 
symbolic superstructure is at stake. When life bc'comes intolerably 
dull, void, and nieaningless—what can a pt'ison do but dc'velop a 
neurosis? These neurosogenic or even psychosogenic conditions can 
even be reproduced in the laboratory as in the well-known Montreal 
experiments'"^ where subjects, isolated from incoming stimuli, de¬ 
veloped a model psychosis with intolerable anxiety, hallucinations, 
and the rest. 

Is Tiieiul a Remedy? 

All these considc'ralions, which could b(' continiu'd for a Thou¬ 
sand and One Nights, are apt to show that culture, tliat is, a frame¬ 
work of symbolic values, is not a mere plaything for the human 
animal or luxury of the intelligentsia; it is th(^ very backbone of 
society and, among many other things, an important psychohygienic 
factor. 

What, then, can we offer for a reevaluation of human values? For 
a minority, there is what Maslow has so aptly labek'd and described 
under the term "peak experience.”'^ This, however, is reserved for 
an esoteric few. I am neither concerned with, nor competent on, 
matters theological. However, looking at things from a detach<*d, 

® W. Mcnningcr, in Los Angeles Times, September 14, 1957. 

® M. K. Opler, Culture, Psychiatry, and Human Values, Tliornas, 1950, p. 67f. 
D. Binura, Presentation in: Discussions on Child Development, ed. by 
J. M. Tanner and B. Inhelder, 1957, vol. 2, Tavistock Publications, Ltd, 

A. H. Maslow, “Cognition of Being in the Peak Experiences.” To be pub¬ 
lished, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1959. 
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scientific and historical viewpoint, it appears that the value system 
of Christianity has proved to be singularly persistent and adaptable 
to varying cultural frameworks. Of course, this means that I am in 
contradiction to Nietzsche with whom I started these considerations. 

In summary, the diagnosis 1 have tried to make may appear pessi¬ 
mistic. There are, however, some hopeful aspects. Our present con¬ 
ference and other developments clearly show that these problems 
are no longer by-passed and neglected but are a matter of serious 
concern. Where there is insight and a will, there might be a way. 
Thus, I believe the purpose of our meeting will be fulfilled by mak¬ 
ing it understood that a new symbolic universe of values must be 
found or an old one reinstated if mankind is to be saved from the 
pit of meaninglessness, suicide, and atomic fire. 



Human Mature as a Product of Evolution* 

_THEODOSIUS DOBZHANSKY 


A CENTURY ago, in 1858, Darwin and Wallace showed that the 
world of life did not suddenly spring into existence in the state in 
which we observe it today. Instead, life is the outcome of perhaps 
more than two billion years of evolutionary development. Darwin s 
work The Descent of Man appeared in 1871. It showed that man is 
a part of nature and one of the products of the evolutionary process. 

Man is a zoological species. But this species has evolved properties 
so unique and unprecedented on the animal level that in man the 
biological evolution has transcended itself. Over and over again, 
some biologists made themselves ridiculous by urging solutions of 
human social and political problems based on the assumption that 
man is nothing but an animal. IIow dangerous may be such false 
keys to human riddles is shown by the fruits of one of these errors— 
the race theory. We have seen it being used under Hitler to justify 
murder on an unprecedented scale, and it contributes to the un¬ 
happiness of human beings from South Africa to Arkansas. 
Biological and Historical Devfxopment 

Human nature has been molded by evolutionary forces which 
were basically the same as those which operated in the living world 

* Thu author wishes to aeknowledge his obligations to his colleagues and 
friends for discussions which have helped to clarify some of the ideas presented 
in this article, particularly to Drs. J. A. Beardmore, L. C. Birch, L. C. Dunn, 
and G. L. Stebbins. 
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at large. Man has certainly not freed himself from all the shackles 
of his animal frame. Yet, in man the evolutionary forces have formed 
a pattern so singular that man has reached heavenward and ac¬ 
quired powers which no other organism even remotely approached. 
Man's powers now include the power to destroy himself if he so 
chooses. But they include also the knowledge which may permit 
man to direct the further evolution of his nature along the paths 
which he will select. We must avoid the vulgar error of mistaking 
the biological man for the whole man. Nevertheless, human nature 
cannot be adequately understood except as a product of its historical 
development, which is in part biological development. 

It is not my purpose here to set forth in any detail the unique 
features of the human biological nature and of human evolution. I 
can only attempt to indicate in broad lines the evolutionary forces 
which impinge upon man, particularly in the formation of his con¬ 
science. Two general characteristics of the evolutionary process 
must be kept in mind in any discussion of the origins of human 
nature. First, evolution is utilitarian. Secondly, it is opportunistic. 
Evolution is utilitarian because the main directing force of evolu¬ 
tionary change is natural selection. The action of natural selection is 
usually to maintain or to enhance the adapted ness of life to its 
environments. Evolution is opportunistic because natural selection 
lacks a prescience of the future. The evolution of life and of man has 
not been planned in advance; it is a natural creative process which 
contains an element of freedom but also a risk of failure. The bio¬ 
logical nature of man, like that of any other living species, has been 
shaped as it has because it enabled mankind to go on living and to 
spread to populate the earth. But, unless evolution is consciously 
managed, it is appallingly myopic. At any given time it tends to 
make the species successful in the environment which prevails at 
that particular time, quite regardless of the future needs. Hence the 
apparent paradox: living species change almost always in the 
direction of a greater adaptedness, and yet most of them end sooner 
or later by becoming extinct. 

By any reasonable criteria of biological achievement, man is thus 
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far the most successful product of organic evolution. Mankind has 
not only increased rapidly in numbers but spread to all parts of tlie 
world. Man has adapted himself to his environments not only by 
making his biological nature conform to the environments, but also 
by forcing the environments to conform to his nature. He has con¬ 
trolled, or will soon be able to control, all other organisms which 
could conceivably compete with him or to prey on him. The chances 
of extinction of man as a species are negligible, except through his 
own folly. 

Man’s biological success certainly does not mean that his bio¬ 
logical nature is free from faults and flaws. Far from this; man is a 
paradoxical creature full of internal contradictions. On the one 
hand, he is a being endowed with reason and compiission. Although 
we no longer share the happy assurance of the Age of Enlighten¬ 
ment that men would naturally lead virtuous lives if only certain 
political and educational reforms will be made, most of us still be¬ 
lieve that democracy may be the least imperfect method to achieve 
some degree of happiness for most people. On the other hand, we 
often witness the sorry spectacle of apparently enlightened and 
contented people behaving in most unlovely ways. And Freud and 
his followers persuade us that we are bom with a confused host of 
desires which can only with greatest difficulty be brought in accord 
with the requirements of living in any human society, and then 
mostly by means of suppression or of sublimation. It would seem 
that the most vengeful believers in original sin and damnation held 
opinions about human nature which were hardly less favorable than 
those held by some of the Freudians. 

Now, a mixture of excellence and taint in human nature is what 
could be expected on biological grounds. For one thing, a species 
living in a rapidly changing environment is necessarily adapted best 
to the conditions which have lapsed, and is only in the process of 
adaptation to the present conditions. Civilized as well as so-called 
primitive people carry genes which were implanted by natural 
selection acting when men lived under conditions very different 
from those in which they now live. Coon believes that the human 
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biological equipment took essentially its present form during the 
paleolithic hunting stage, but only very few of the carriers of this 
equipment now live by hunting. 

The Evolutionary Advantage—Intelligence 

Another consideration is still more pertinent. The opportunism 
inherent in biological evolution results in defects and imperfections 
being tolerated, provided that the handicaps imposed by them are 
compensated for by a superiority in other qualities. The biological 
success of the human species became a reality notwithstanding the 
fact that man is, for his bulk, neither particularly strong nor particu¬ 
larly agile nor resistant to inclement weather. Man became a winner 
in the evolutionary race because of the powers of his brain, not 
those of his body. Natural selection cannot improve the strength, or 
the resistance, or the intelligence separately from other qualities. 
It is the man as a whole who survives or dies, raises a family or 
remains childless, A supple intellect may offset the drawbacks of a 
relatively flabby body. Natural selection gives theiefore even less 
assurance of an all-iound perfection of the biological organization 
of a species than of its continued existence. 

The unique human quality which has brought about the biological 
ascendancy of our species is the ability to think in terms of symbols 
and abstractions. This ability has permitted the development of the 
peculiarly human mode of communication, by means of symbolic 
languages. Such languages are only faintly foreshadowed on the 
animal level. Communication by speech, and later by writing, has 
enabled man to evolve a stock of learned traditions and skills which 
constitute culture. The transmission of biological heredity is a 
process vastly less efficient than that of culture. The former is trans¬ 
ferred exclusively from parents to children and other direct descend¬ 
ants by the genes in the sex cells. The latter is passed by teacTiing 
and training, in principle to any normal human being willing to 
receive it, and, after the invention of writing and printing, poten¬ 
tially independently of distance in space and in time. Acquired 
bodily characteristics are not inherited; acquired cultural traits can 
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be transmitted together with the traditional ones, and thus added to 
the cultural patrimony. The genetic equipment of mankind endows 
it with a capacity of cardinal importance, that to acquire and to 
transmit from generation to generation the knowledge and the 
skills to control the environment. Every succeeding generation can, 
if it so chooses, stand on the shoulders of the preceding ones and 
aspire to ever greater attainments. The emergence of this genetic 
equipment was the evolutionary masterstroke which placed our 
species at the summit of the living world. 

Interesting attempts have been made to understand the origin of 
human values as a part of the genetic equipment of our species. In 
recent years, Julian Huxley has been the most active protagonist of 
this view. Indeed, it is reasonably safe to assume that certain urges 
related to the world of values are genetically conditioned. Man is a 
mammal, and one of the characteristic adaptations in mammals is 
parental care of the progeny. Parental love rises from the depths of 
human nature. Since man is a social animal, he usually profits more 
from amicable than from pugnacious disposition and behavior 
Natural selection may have implanted in us dispositions suitable for 
living in organized groups. It is, however, difficult to account on this 
basis for the systems of values which we find in human societies. 
Many ways of behavior which are regarded as ethical or praise¬ 
worthy enhance neither the chances of survival nor of reproductive 
success of the persons so behaving. And yet, the selective value of a 
genetic equipment is measured precisely by the contribution which 
its carriers make to the succeeding generations. The “surviving 
fittest” is, according to this view, nothing more spectacular than the 
parent of the largest number of surviving children and grand¬ 
children. The origin of human values through natural selection is an 
over-simplification which can hardly be sustained. Human values 
are a part of our cultural heritage; they have been forged in the 
fires of cultural, not of biological, evolution. Their dependence on 
biological underpinnings of our nature is very real but indirect. 

Reference has already been made to the cheerful creed of the 
Age of Enlightenment. The celebrated tabula raaa theory of John 
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Locke asserted that the human mind is formed entirely by ex¬ 
perience and education. But this equality of identical blankness at 
birth would, according to Rousseau, make everybody good—“Man is 
naturally good and only by institutions is he made bad.” The natural 
man is a noble savage, untouched by the evil influences of civiliza¬ 
tion. Nowadays the belief in noble savagery has fallen in disuse, but 
the confidence in natural goodness of man is ably defended by 
Ashley Montagu. “It is not evil babies who grow up into evil human 
beings, but an evil society which turns good babies into disordered 
adults, and it does so on a regimen of frustration. Babies are born 
good and desirous of continuing to be good.” 

The tabula rasa theory can just as easily be combined with the 
belief that man is naturally bad. The classical example is Hobbes' 
view that the natural state of man is omnium contra omnes"* 

perpetual war of all against all. This sounds very much like Dar¬ 
win's inexorable struggle for existence. The so-called social Darwin¬ 
ism, which Darwin himself would probably have repudiated with 
disgust, is a cleverly contrived hodgepodge of Hobbes, Malthus, 
Darwin, and biological racism. Far from being a tabula rasa at birth, 
the personality is determined by our genes, and every one of us is 
born with genes different from everybody else. Moreover, the 
racists, from Gobineau to Darlington, claim that some people are 
born good or superior, while others are predestined by their heredi¬ 
ties to be evil, or inferior, or both. Environment and education are 
powerless to change the qualities set by the genes. By a singular 
coincidence, the racist himself almost always belongs to the group 
of people who are genetically the best and most superior. 

That human cultural evolution is conditioned by the genetic en¬ 
dowment of our species is evident enough. A person acquires his 
cultural traits by learning, beginning with the process of socializa¬ 
tion in infancy. But the possession of normal human genes is neces¬ 
sary for receptivity to the socializing influences of the human social 
milieu. The genes of a microcephalic idiot make learning impossible. 
An ape, a monkey, a parrot, or a dog can learn many different 
things, but not many of these which a human child learns easily. 
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The evolution of culture became possible only when some basis for 
it had been blocked out in biological evolution. However, cultuie 
reacted back on biology, and the chief trend in llie biological de¬ 
velopment of mankind has been to give full play to the cultural 
development. 

The autonomy of cultural evolution does not mean that an im¬ 
penetrable wall separates our culture from our genes. The autonomy 
of culture means that while the genes make it possible they do not 
determine its contents. Similarly, human genes d('termine the ca¬ 
pacity of speech, but they do not determine what is said. The evi¬ 
dence of autonomy comes from the radical cultural changes which 
many human societies underwent without apparent genetic altera¬ 
tions. The ancestors of most of us were, a hundred or even less 
generations ago, rude barbarians eking out precarious existence 
from the niggardly nature of the forest zone of Europe. The indus¬ 
trial revolution has altered the occupations and the modes of life 
of many millions of people within very few geiUTations. It is most 
probable that some genetic changes are taking place at all times in 
all human populations. But there is no reason to believe that the 
differences between our cidtural state and those of our ancestors 
two, or twenty, or a hundred generations ago arc to an appreciable 
degree due to differences between our genes. 

Again and again, attempts have been made to postulate genetic 
changes that could be supposed to be responsible for the vicissitudes 
of human history. Tlic decline of Rome has been ascribed to the 
alleged dysgcnic practices of the latter-day Romans. Disintegration 
of our own civilization has been confidently predicted because of 
the high birth rates of the economically less fortunate classes. A 
detailed discussion of these matters is obviously impossible here, 
but it is not unfair to say that none of the above attempts have given 
fully convincing results. The state of the genetic equipment of 
human populations must be carefully watched, especially if many 
people try to insure their security by sowing more atomic bombs. 
Meanwhile, enormous improvements of the human lot may be ex¬ 
pected from amelioration of the environment. 
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Genes or Culture? 

The ability of man to undergo acculturation, to change his 
occupations, his whole mode of life, and even his beliefs, hopes, and 
desires without corresponding genetic change is biologically most 
extraordinary. Organisms other than man are usually specialized 
for a single or for a few alternative modes of life; adaptation to new 
environments is possible only by way of evolutionary changes in the 
genetic equipment of the species. Man can adapt to new environ¬ 
ments by changing his culture, or by changing the environments by 
means of his culture. This is one of the most fundamental properties 
of human biological nature. The tabula rasa theory seemed to follow 
from the everyday observation that people can, more or less easily, 
at least in comparison with animals, adjust themselves to new 
circumstances and new tasks. 

The observation is correct but the conclusion drawn from it is 
false. The crucial fact is that human social and cultural environ¬ 
ments are singularly inconstant, both in terms of an individuals life, 
and even more in terms of the destinies of families, tribes, and races. 
Biological heredity is simply too rigid, and biological evolution is 
too slow to serve as mechanisms of adaptation to the restlessly 
variable human environments. The cultural heritage is, as pointed 
out above, both more flexible and vastly more easily transmissible. 
This is in itself a sufficient reason why the genes which facilitated 
the transmission of the cultural heritage were established by natural 
selection in human evolution. They yielded an adaptive mechanism 
of an overwhelming potency, which worked especially well under 
the unique and biologically unprecedented conditions of the human 
estate. The ability of the organism to compensate for changes in its 
external environments in such ways that its normal functioning 
proceeds undisturbed is known as homeostasis. Human ability to 
profit by experience, learning and education is a singularly efficient 
homeostatic mechanism. 

The doctrine of tabula rasa seemed useful to those who believed 
that all men have been created equal. Equality is, however, an 
ethical and not a biological concept. It is an outcome of the cultural. 
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not of tl)e biological, evolution. Equality is not predicated upon 
biological identity. As a matter of fact, no two persons in the world, 
identical twins excepted, carry the same genes. It does not follow 
from this that men ai(' “free and unequal.’' Human personality de¬ 
velopment is remarkably responsive to variations in the cultural en¬ 
vironments. I’he followers of the tabula rasa doctrine took this for 
evidence that people are really all alike. Precisely the rcjverse con¬ 
clusion is warranted. The plasticity of the human devt'lopinental 
pattern is a method of making people different, dc'pending upon 
the conditions in which they live. People are diverse but equal. 
Methods of Adaptation 

Man is proficient in controlling his physical surroundings. 
Thanks to advances of technology, the physical conditions under 
which people live in different climes are now less diverse than they 
would have been had all of us remained in primitive cultural states. 
Conversely, civilization increases enormously the range of vocations, 
functions, and roles which people are called upon to assume. In 
what ways could the evolutionary process make provisions for 
adaptation to this virtually infinite variety of functions? Biologically, 
two methods are possible. The first is genetic specialization. This 
may be illustrated by an analogy with breeds of dogs, horses, or 
other domesticated forms. There are hunting dogs, watch dogs, and 
dogs to captivate the heart of a superannuated spinster. The second 
method is homeostasis and developmental plasticity. To give a 
zoological example—a Drosophila fly coming from a well-fed larva 
may weigh three times as much as one from a starved larva. A fly 
larva faced with a food scarcity does not die, it merely gives an 
undersized adult. 

Man s adjustment to his sociocultural environments makes use of 
both methods. Moreover, these methods are not alternative, as they 
are often imagined to be. They are complementary. Modification by 
experience and training is conjoined with genetic diversity. True, 
the developmental plasticity is, by and large, the more important of 
the two methods. Its progressive refinement has been, as pointed out 
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above, adaptively the most significant feature of human evolution. 
The demands which human society makes on the individual are too 
diversified, and, most important, too rapidly changing with time to 
make genetic specialization alone competent to insure the perpetua¬ 
tion of our species, at least in its civilization stage. Genetic 
diversity yields, however, an additional increment of adaptive j_X)ten- 
tialities. 

The genetic equipments of the human species do not make all 
men inherently good or irrevocably bad, virtuous or wicked, clever 
or stupid, cheerful or morose. They rather provide man with a 
range of potentialities, to be realized according to circumstances. 
Moreover, there is no such thing as a genetic equipment common 
to all, or even to all “normar men. The variety of genetic equip¬ 
ment is very great, almost coextensive with the numbers of men 
who live, have lived, and will live. Every person is a carrier of an 
unprecedented and non-recurrent gene pattern. Human natures are 
diverse, and so are their outlooks on life. 

To quote George Sarton: 

Men understand the world in different ways. The main difference lies 
in this, that some men are more abstract-minded, and they naturally 
think first of unity and of God, of wholeness, of infinity and other such 
concepts, while the minds of other men are concrete and they cogitate 
about health and disease, profit and loss. They invent gadgets and 
remedies; they are less interested in knowing anything than in applying 
whatever knowledge they may already have to practical problems; they 
try to make things work and pay, to heal and teach. The first are called 
dreamers; the second kind are recognized as practical and useful. His¬ 
tory has often proved the shortsightedness of the practical men and 
vindicated the “lazy” dreamers; it has also proved that the dreamers are 
often mistaken. 

Unfortunately, we do not know to what extent the differences 
between the “dreamers” and the “practical men” are caused by 
variations in their genes and in their environments. Both are prob¬ 
ably involved to some extent. In any case, a society which has some 
dreamers and some practical men is better off than a community of 
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dreamers alone or exclusively of practical men, Iluinan societies, 
and especially civilized societies, thrive on diversity, whether en- 
vironnK'iitally or gc*nctically inducted, because human societic's have 
so many dilh^rcait functions to be served. The evolution of man has, 
indeed, provided the biological foundations for educa})ihtv and 
occupational versatility on one hand, and for genetic divt'rsity on 
the other. The great riddle is how best to make use of the diversity 
of men equal in rights to secure the greatest happiness of the great- 
ejst number. Who is bold enough to claim that he has fully solved 
this riddle? 
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Comments on Art 


_ GYORGY KEPES 


The present human situation resembles that of a lost child. The 
order, and thus the surety of existence, seem to be lost. Industrial 
civilization has torn us out of the relatedness that people knew in a 
smaller world. The forces of nature that were brought by gradual 
domestication into a human scale have again become alien forces: 
now they approach us menacingly along the avenues opened by 
science and technology. In this complex, changing world, we feel 
alone. We feel that we have lost parental guidance. Old mores, feel¬ 
ings and concepts which were both guides and shelter in a smaller 
and calmer world, have been swept away in the turmoil of new 
dynamic conditions. Like a lost child, we try to cope with the ap¬ 
parently hostile, new scale of things, without a measure to make 
them perceivable. We are even worse off than a lost child, for we 
have no hope of findiiig the parents, the old interpreters, because 
the world is on the move and this movement is not reversable. Our 
dominant reaction is fear—a fear which keeps us from accepting the 
challenge of our wider and potentially richer world. Insecure and 
afraid, we freeze our feelings and ideas, and we do not know how to 
take action to eliminate the basis of our fears. 

No longer secure in our relationship to the world around us, we 
lose our ability to live a free and complete life. Our self-confidence 
is gone; we are unable to respond with courageous acceptance to 
the challenges that face us. Instead of using all that we have—eye, 
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heart, brain—mobilizing all our faculties and capacili(\s in a common 
focus, we react with frantic one-sided intensity. One aspect of our¬ 
self lives at tlie expense of the other. Our thoiiglits disregard and 
discredit our emotions, push them into the background, and thus 
lose contact with the energy and riehrK‘ss tlie emotions may provide. 
Our feelings are thereby frustrated and go underground or into 
dangerous blind alleys. Our sensibilities are also frozen. We are in¬ 
capable of absorbing the new landscape, with its wt'alth of new 
sensations; therefore we cannot reinforce ourselves witli the joys of 
light, color and forms, the rhythm of sound and movement ess(‘ntial 
to healthy growth. The inner wholeness, the essential key to a 
healthy act is gone. Nietzsche once commented on literature: “What 
is the characteristic of all literary decadence? It is that life no longer 
resides in the whole. The word gels tlie upper hand and jumps out 
of the sentence. The sentence stretches too far and obscures the 
meaning of the page. The page accpiires life at the expense of the 
whole. The whole is no longer a whole.'* Ilis comment is bitterly 
true for our contemporary life. Confused and (*orneH‘d by the impact 
of the complex world, we have lost the ability to perceive the world 
as a connected whole* and to react to it with healthy openness. The 
part has taken over the upper hand. With dazzling pace we shiit 
focus from one aspect of our inner or outer horizon to another. 
Without an ability to live with undivided inner loyalties and with¬ 
out finding a sense of loyalty to the complete horizon of our con¬ 
temporary scene, we gradually diminish our strength. 

The Tasks We Face 

We have then two interdependent tasks in front of us. We have to 
span the gap betwec'ii man and his newly won possessions, knowl¬ 
edge and power; to build a foundation safe and broad enough to 
hold our common physical life securely on a twentieth-century 
standard, and we have to build bridges within ourselves and reach 
an inner oneness, a union of our sensory, emotional and rational 
aspects of life. 

What inner guide do we have to meet these tasks? To realize 
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completeness, we have to have some inner models, some concrete 
vital experiences of order, harmony and self-realization. We have to 
have some inner seeds which contain patterns of “wholeness.” As 
the perfectly patterned group of atoms, a small fraction of a cell, 
radiate orderly patterns and become the guide and guardian of the 
development of the organism, so we have to have in more complex 
dimensions guides and guardians. 

Love is the closest to this inner model. Love in a personal or in a 
deep religious sense translates every experience to an embrace so 
that we project our basic sense of belonging to everything and every¬ 
body we may encounter. In love, or with a deep love, the world be¬ 
comes a friendly world; the cloudy day becomes a sunny day and 
faces become the faces of friends. A strongly-felt loyalty to some¬ 
body or a deeply felt loyalty to men generates a growing chain of 
loyalties to everything we encounter. 

There is another inner model which parallels the role of love. 
Artistic experience in making or reliving an artistic form can also 
serve as an inner guide and guardian. 

The Artistic Experience 

What is the nature of an artistic experience? First of all it is an 
orderer. As common perception gathers a number of sense impres¬ 
sions into a gestalt, a pattern-vision, this heightened perception of 
artistic vision collates sense impressions into vision of the high pat¬ 
terning of works of art, with their harmony, balance, melodic 
sequence and rhythm. The uncomplicated symmetry of prehistoric 
tools; the intricate axial inversions of neolithic ornaments; the rhyth¬ 
mic variations of Peruvian fabrics; the orderly pulsation of the 
mosaic of San Vitale; and the convincing unity of shapes and colors in 
the paintings of Piero della Francesca, Sesshu, Bellini, Juan Gris or 
Mondrian; all these visual syntheses document convincingly man s 
supreme ability to focus and unify the diffused variety of the chang¬ 
ing, seen world. Our sensibilities need to be sustained with the joy 
of felt order. As a basic aspect of the human organism, the artistic 
form is a significant organizer of life, enabling us to deal with the 
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environment and directing and controlling our development. Artistic 
images order our thoughts and feelings as the genetic material 
orders the composition, growth and reproduction of our bodies. The 
artistic images we share encode our common culture; our private 
images eneode our inner, unique world, impressing on us both llie 
richness of the sensed and the order of the understood. 

But there is anotlier still deeper role of the artistic experience. We 
respond to the forms and images of artists because tlieir harmonies, 
rhythms, colors, and shapes touch us not just on one k‘Vt'l of our 
being or another, but, as Yeats has put it: they '‘could not move' us 
at all, if our thought did not rush out to the edge* of our flesh and it 
is so with all good art, whether the victory of Samotlirace wliich 
reminds the soles of our feet of swiftness, or the Odyssey tliat would 
send us out under the salt wind, or the young horsemen on the 
Parthenon that seem happier than our boyliood ever was, and in 
boyhood s way.” 

And between the pulsating life of our sensation and tlu'- int(*nse 
richness of our emotion up to their final symbolic focus there is a 
continuous analogue. In this aspect of many-layered, analogous ex¬ 
perience, participation in a work of art often supplies us with deep 
ties with the world aioiind us. The physical base* outside us which 
stimulated us and our sensations within are bridged. Our sensations, 
feelings, and thouglits march in a unison of completeness. White- 
head described religion as “world loyally,” and in a certain sense 
artistic experience leads us to such world loyalty. It gives us what 
one may express with a paradox, our vertical horizon, our depth 
horizon. For no level of human response is neglected in an optimum 
form of an artistic statement. Sensations, the emotional and rational 
illumination are spanned in a living, unbroken, compk'te spectrum. 
Ihrough experiencing it we arc bound with dec*p loyalties to our 
total horizon. 

The Decay of the Artistic Experience 

In a climate of chaos and frustration these basic keys to a richer 
life in art have also come close to disappearing. 
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The industrial world sprang up without regarding our human 
need to find what Walt Whitman called the “primal sanities of 
nature.” Our technical wonders have not provided us with the wide 
visions of harmony and order but, increasing without plan, have 
jumbled the basic wealth of the mechanical era into a dazzling 
kaleidoscopic pattern which shocks and numbs our sensibilities. 

The modern metropolis, a giant focus of our unsettled world, 
spreads out upon the land in widening rings of visual disorder. At 
its core, bludgeoning us with their vulgar images, massive structures 
blot out open space; industrial areas beyond are dumped with fac¬ 
tory buildings and dingy barracks where we house our poor; the 
residential fringes are dotted with characterless cottages repeated 
endlessly. Everywhere, smoke and dirt screen out the sun; and our 
containers, advertisements, commercial entertainment, films, our 
home furnishings and clothes, our gestures and facial expressions 
mount up to grotesque, formless aggregates lacking sincerity, scale, 
and cleanliness. 

This is the world we continue to reproduce, and this is the world 
that shapes our vision. Our distorted surroundings, by distorting us, 
have robbed us of the power to make our experience rich and co¬ 
herent. When visual responses are warped visual creativeness is 
impaired. 

The starvation of the eye has paralleled the decline of the rhyth¬ 
mic joy in work. For the workers, unable to sense the total process 
of making, have been deprived of their power to organize their work 
rhythmically and have lost the “joy in labor” that is the elementary 
sap of every creative act, and that William Morris called their only 
birthright. 

Because of these failings, the man of our time has come close to 
losing two of his important resources: the outer richness of the en¬ 
vironment, and the inner richness of sensed unity derived from 
rhythmically articulated work. 

But still more fatal, the creative vision has lost not only the basic 
nourishment of our sensations, but it has lost its broadest back¬ 
ground—its relatedness to the complete natural world. The artist, 
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like his fellow man, has gradually become closed in within a limited 
world. When scientific insiglits, with their magnificent constructs, 
encompassed and imifit'd vistas of nature on a never dreamt of scale, 
the artist remained only an outsider hardly able to follow the out¬ 
lines of the new wonderful spans of unity. While the scientists with 
uncompromising courage linked the old njodels of the plan(‘tary 
system with the new models of the smallest unit, the atom, and 
fused time and space and mass with energy in a consistent and 
legible construct, the artist timidly reduc('d his vistas to the narrow 
ranges of reacting to personal hurts. 

Art and the Nature of Man 

Our great task is to bring man in scale again with the entire 
horizon of nature, so that he can sense it in all its wealth and 
promises, harmonies and mysteries. In ignorance and pride and by 
insecurity, we have severed ourselves from our broader background. 
We have to re-establish our bonds and recognize our loyalties on 
this all-inclusive level. Eastern philosophy and art had an age-old 
awareness that men lived most fully by opening themselves to the 
universal rhythm of nature. With deep insights, Eastern philos¬ 
ophers and artists responded to inner and outer correspondences 
and reached stages of wonderful tranquillity. The artists of our 
century, groping for self-realization, for an inner freedom, for the 
true ecstasy of spontaneity, jealously followed the expressive in¬ 
tensity and spontaneity of oriental art. But they did so without 
recognizing that the freedom of oriental art grew from its recogni¬ 
tion of the continuity between man and nature. Our artists bor¬ 
rowed the exterior appearances and techniques of Eastern art, their 
calligraphic fluency with the uninhibited traceries of lines, their 
moods of nature feelings; our architects borrowed the attitudes of 
blending the man-created shelter into its broadest natural abode. 

If one were to write a synoptic history of the last eighty years of 
artistic transformations, the dominant thread would, I am sure, be 
the assimilation of Eastern dreams and vision. Underlying this as¬ 
similation is an important truth: artistic sensibility, the seismograph 
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of every creative act, has registered the main need of our time. It 
has sensed the urgent need to form a new sense of wholeness by 
accepting the deep continuities between man and nature. 

“No one will fathom nature who possesses no sense of nature, no 
inward organ for creating and dividing nature, who does not, as 
though spontaneously, recognize and distinguish nature everywhere, 
who does not with inborn creative joy, a rich and fervent kinship 
with all things, mingle with all of nature's creatures through the 
medium of feeling, who does not feel his way into them,” wrote the 
German poet Novalis at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

At the end of the century Charles S. Peirce expressed the same 
idea but with different emphasis: “That every scientific explanation 
of natural phenomenon is a hypothesis that there is something in 
nature to which the human reason is analogous; and that it really is 
so all the successes of science in its applications to human con¬ 
venience are witnesses.” 

This has to be restated once more only with a yet still different 
emphasis: Novalis's “fervent kinship with all things” can only be 
reached by being able to face these things in the natural world as it 
is given to us. But the world of nature known to our fathers is 
chang(^d beyond recognition. Science has opened up new resources 
for new sights and sounds, new tastes and textures. To accept the 
essential continuity between man and nature, we have to accept 
nature in its new dimensions. And our artists will live up to their 
great historical challenge if they can embrace these new dimensions 
and make them their own. 
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Human Values in Zen 


DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI 


Not a ScrioLAR 

We are requested to say something objective, something scientific, 
in regard to human values. But I am afraid 1 have nothing to say 
which is so characterized. The fact is tliat I am not a scholar, I am 
just a plain, ordinary layman deeply interested in the advance and 
enhancement of liuman culture in general. It is for this reason that 
I may be permitted to express my humble view concerning the 
promotion of “unselfish behavior.” As to its “causes and conditions,” 
1 am sure there are many able speakers who have been carrying on 
their investigations and may have something objective and scientific 
and highly contributive to human welfare. It is not mine to follow 
their examples. 

Valitls Old, How to Revivify 

The point I wish to make is that there is something “new,” though 
not sciiaitific or objective perhaps, in the way of evaluating human 
behavior. The fact is that this something “new” is really not at all 
new, it is very ancient, and its being ancient makes it new because 
there is nothing new under the sun and what is old is new when it is 
viewed from an angle hitherto neglected. 

All the values in the broad field of human activity may be stamped 
as old and dilapidated and even worn out in the sense that ever 
since the dawn of civilization wc have been talking about them con- 
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stantly. And because of this constant talk the values inestimably 
valuable are weatherbeaten and have lost their freshness and conse¬ 
quently their viability. 

One way to resuscitate tliem is to re-evaluate them and see what 
is that which ultimately constitutes their value. When we do this we 
discover that all values come from unselfish motives. Any act with 
its base in an egoistic source is bad, hateful, and ugly, and goes 
against the general welfare of humanity. Egoism is thus always 
found at the basis of such an act. The (‘go is tlie mischief-maker. 
Even when we do soinc'thing, objectively speaking, good and bene¬ 
fiting all of us, the act may not be judged as genuinely goi»d if we 
find the shadow of ego lurking behind it. 

Values, Subjective and Objecttive 

Roughly speaking, values have two aspects: subjc'ctive and ob¬ 
jective, and 1 like to emphasize the subjective, and state that a value 
is vaUudess when it is not subjectively free from an egoistic impulse. 
In terms of Taoism or Mahayana Buddhism, the value is a value 
when it is a no-value. Psychologically, when all the values are shut 
up in the depths of the unconscious or in the limbo of oblivion, we 
have the values in their genuine form. Lao-tze says tliat what can be 
desigiiatc^d as this or that is not Tao. Tao is nameless. The very 
moment you say, “It is good,” the good loses its goodnc‘Ss, The really 
good is just so, and no more, no less. The good is just-so-ness. So 
with the rest of human values. 

When God saw the world created in response to his fiat, “Let 
there be light,” he said, “It is good.” This ' good” has nothing to do 
with any human way of evaluating things. The “good” is the isness 
of things, it is not something added to them from an external source. 
If it is, it is valueless. Anything of value is something inherent in it. 
Wlien a thing is genuinely in its isness, it is valuable. A painted 
beauty is no beauty. The beautiful need not claim itself to be 
beautiful, it stands before us and we all know it is beautiful. 

Some may say that this kind of beauty or goodnt'ss or truth 
is not human but divine and that we are asked to talk about human 
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values. But I should like to ask if there is anything that is divine 
which is not at the same time human. The human and the divine are 
one, for what is humanly valuable is so only because it is divine. 
This is the reason why 1 say that the old is new and the new is old. 

The Divine and the Beautiful 

Basho (1644-1694), the founder of the modern Japanese poetical 
fonn known today as haiku, had this to utter when he saw Mount 
Yoshino covered with cherry blossoms: 

What a sight! 

What a sight! 

Nothing more! 

Mount Yoshino, flower-bedecked!* 

A feeling when at its highest and deepest refuses to be wordy. It 
utters—and not coherently. To be wordy and coherent and logical is 
the function of the intellect. The feeling- especially what I like to 
call primary, that is, what we feel even before any designation or 
diflFerentiation could have taken place, the sheer feeling of being 
just-so, even before our intellectual discrimination made its start in 
our consciousness—this is what I like to be understood as the 
primary feeling. 

Some again may protest, ‘TIow presumptuous and arrogant you 
are, to confuse what is divine and what is human!” 

But I protest on my part: “How self-degrading you are not to 
identify what is human with what is divine!” How can wc exist even 
for a moment without being divine? That we are at all is of God, 
we owe everything to God. Even not to be of God is of God. How 
can we escape from being of God? Things are humanly valuable 
just because they are of God. 

When we pursue this line of thought, everything we judge to be 

• Another translation: 

Wonderful! 

Wonderful! 

Only this! 

Mount Yoshino flowering! 

Shakespeare also has something to this effect: “O wonderful, wonderful, and 
most wonderful wonderful!” 
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of value, to be meaningful, to be worth preserving or conseivang as 
humanly desirable, is all of God. Human values so called then ac¬ 
quire a new, fresh, and inspiring significance. 

Buddhist Anatman and I^ove (Mahakaruna) 

Love is regarded by every one of us as a gjcat force' ri'inolding 
and ameliorating the structure of human community. There are no 
thinkers or religious leaders who do not emphasize the importance 
of Love in our communal life. Love corresponds to the Buddhist idea 
of mahakaruna, and according to Buddhists the Biiddha-heart is no 
other than mahakaruna itself. Mahakaruna is equivalent to agape 
as distinguished from eras. 

Christians would say eras is mixed up with egoistic interests. To 
purge it of all such impurities the ego must be sacrificed, that is, 
crucified, and then regenerated. Crucifixion and resurrection sym¬ 
bolize it. 

In this respect Buddhism differs from the (^^hristian doctrine. For 
Buddhists tell us that there is from the beginning no ego and there¬ 
fore that there is no need of crucifying it. I'his is known as the doc¬ 
trine of non-ego or nirdiman or anatia. When we realize that the 
dtman is nonexistent, mahdkarund asseits itself, as mahdkarund 
constitutes the Buddha-heart, and the Buddha-heart is no other than 
the human heart. 

Apparently, there is much misunderstanding about the doctrine of 
anatta which is construed as negativistic. The misunderstanding in 
fact rises from grammar. The prefix a or an is deprivative. But the 
anatta is not to be interpreted from the puiely linguistic point of 
view, for the doctrine is based on an existential experience. The 
denial of the ego does not stop just with the denial. Experience goes 
much more deeply and is more informative of reality than linguistics. 
Even when the ego is found nonexistent as an entity, life goes on as 
ever, regardless of our conceptual turmoil. Even when Buddha is 
reported to have found “the house-builder” who is no more to build 
him a house, and further, even when it is said that his “mind has 
gone to an utter dissolution and all his desires arc destroyed,” he 
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never ceased to keep up his activities as the great teacher of the 
Dharma (truth), which is still alive together with his personality 
even after his entrance into parinirvdna more than twenty-four cen¬ 
turies ago. 1 like to ask, ‘‘What is that which thus continues to be 
living among us?*’ 

This cannot be anything else but IJfe, that is. Love, or mahdka- 
rund. As long as the conceptual delusion of an ego-entily subsists, 
mahdkarund remains dormant, it invariably finds itself beclouded by 
the delusive ego, and its activity is refracted, warped. In spite of 
this, it occasionally breaks through the clouds of egotism, and deeds 
of pure altruism are performed to the wonderment of the agent 
himself. This is why Mencius upholds human nature to be in¬ 
herently good, free from ego-centered impulses. “Creative altruism” 
is not something foieign to human beings. The creativity is ob¬ 
structed only when intellection grows too rampantly and un- 
warrantedly. 

A modern Japanese Zen master tells us: 

While alive 
Be a dead man— 

Thoroughly dead. 

And then act as you will, 

And all is good. 

This is a most significant saying and directly points to the creative 
altruistic way of living. Probably, there is nothing new in this Zen 
master’s advice. I do not think there is, and yet how refreshingly 
new it is! We all love to live, to be alive, and yet are we really liv¬ 
ing? We may be living in a way, but not as we ought to, as human 
beings honorable and dignified. We can readily understand what a 
miserable life each one of us is leading when we reflect within our¬ 
selves, or when we read our daily papers. 

We must die once while living and live a new life. Paradise must 
be lost and regained. It s a good thing that God once chased us out 
of the Garden of Eden because of our eating the fruit of knowledge. 
We must eat another fruit of knowledge which nullifies, or rather 
revivifies in its own way, the effect of the first fruit. The first fruit 
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killed us. Being killed, we must not stay killed, we must revive. This 
is possible when we eat a second fruit of knowledge, which is a new 
knowledge tapping the source of creativity. 

Zkn on “Creative Altruism” 

There are two Zen stories which I wish to (|u()te in connection 
with ‘liuman values” or with “creative altruism,” for, according to 
my view, the stories illuminatingly point out where lies the new way 
of living. 

There was a great Zen master in China during the T ang dynasty. 
He is said to have lived 120 years, and his name was Jushin of 
Joshfi. Jn the monastery compounds where he resided, tliere was a 
stone-bridge reputed all over the empire. Once a visiting monk 
asked the master, “We hear so much of your stone-bridge, but as I 
see it it is no more than a rickety old log-bridge.” Josliu answered, 
“You just see the log-bridge and do not see the stone one.” The 
monk asked, “What then is the stone-bridge?” “Horses pass over it, 
donkeys pass over it,” was the reply. 

Not only horses and donkeys, but in these days automobiles of 
any description pass over it. The bridge is solidly built, as solidly as 
the earth itself. The wise and the stupid, the rich and the poor, the 
noble and the humble, the young and the old—tliey all walk it in 
full confidence, with the feeling of utmost security as if they were 
the eartli itself. 

Two monks were engaged in a heate^d discussion about the ulti¬ 
mate truth that does not permit equivocation. The discussion took 
the form of the Tathagata s ever indulging in ambiguities. One said 
that his words can never be ambiguous. The other then asked, 
“What are the Tathagata’s words?” The first monk answered, “How 
could the deaf hear them?” The second one remarked, “Sure enough, 
you have fallen into a secondary stage.” “What then are the Tat- 
liagata's words?” Tlie question was immediately followed by this: 
‘Have a cup of tea, O my brother-monk.” 

“Have a cup of tea” is one of the favorite phrases of the Zen 
monks in Japan as well as in China, when a visitor comes it is 
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customary to treat him to a cup of tea, it is an act of courtesy in our 
daily life. Once a Chinese Zen master of the tenth century was 
asked, “What is the temple {sanghdrdma)Y* “Just this."' “What is the 
person in the temple?” “What?! What!?” “What will you do when a 
visitor calls on you?” “Have a cup of tea.” Such an epigrammatic 
dialogue known as mondo, “question and answer,” illustrates a 
typical Weltanschauung and lehcnsanschauung of the Zen master. 
Take “the temple” for the objective world, and “the person” for the 
subject, and “the visitors calling” for human situation, and the 
whole mondo will begin to assume a much greater significance than 
a monkish life in the mountain retreat. 

Life, Social and Individual 

Some may object after reading the two Zen stories here cited, 
saying: “You may be all right as far as individuals are concerned, 
but how about our social, or communal, or international life? We as 
individuals on the whole seem to be decent, well-behaving, orderly, 
law-abiding, trustworthy, but as soon as we live as a group in what¬ 
ever form it may take, we lose all the fine qualities we have shown 
as individuals, and the devil, or whatever devilishness is still alive 
in every one of us perhaps, lifts his head and most violently asserts 
himself. This we all know. How should we deal with this ugly fact?” 

This is indeed the crux of our modern world situation. I have been 
long wrestling with the problem, but so far 1 have not been able to 
solve it. All that I can say at present is: whatever form our group life 
may take, its constituents are individuals after all Let, th(’refore, the 
constituent individuals be thoroughly purged of all their defiled in¬ 
gredients and have their individual mahdkarund regain its original 
purity and work out its way without being hindered by our human 
overintellectualization. For this purpose, my two Zen stories are to 
be thoroughly, experientially studied and assimilated into our 
daily life. 

The Prodigal Son 

We all know the stoiy of the prodigal son. There is a similar story 
in a Buddhist sutra known as the Lotus Gospel. Probably, they come 
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from the same original source. What interests me here is tliat wliat- 
ever wanderings a man may have to go through he invariably longs 
for his home and wants to return. The lost paradise is to be re gained. 
Otherwise, we have no security. It is strange that we have to lose 
in order to gain. Time loses itself in the infinity and returns to itself 
again. We are historical beings and as such we go through all the 
vicissitudes of an historical being. But we arc so made as to tran¬ 
scend history in order to secure the Pure Land of eternal happiness. 
History cannot be denied but to be really an historical being man 
is to go beyond history. History is time. As long as he is in time, he 
is enslaved by his future as well as his present. He cannot help 
being the plaything of all kinds of affective disturbances, among 
which wo may specify such things as recollection and anticipation. 
He then can never be master of himself. Without being master of 
himself he can never be free and creative. 

The prodigal son is a miserable creature during his wanderings. 
But the time comes upon him when he suddenly realizes that his 
home is nowhere else but in his wanderings. In fact, he has been 
carrying his home all the time on his shoulders througliout his long, 
long wanderings and wayfarings. With this realization his past and 
his future crystallize themselves, as it were, in his absolute^ j:)rescnt, 
he is the eternal now, he stands in the “here-now,” he is master of 
himself. He is no more a creature. Yes, ht' is a crc'ature and yet not a 
creature, for while his creaturelincss docs not go beyond the super¬ 
ficial realm of objectivity, he is yet no more in it, lu* has gono^ be¬ 
yond it. That is to say, he is back to himself and is in himself, he 
stands in his ‘liere-now,” he is not a slave to anybody or anything, 
but a master and lord of the imiverst', the storehouse of infinite 
possibilities. 

As limited beings we have to talk in terms of time and history, 
and this is where logicians and linguists have their special field of 
study. But we are more than that, we also belong to the realm of 
eternals. And as such we are entitled to resort to experiences attain¬ 
able in it. The thing, however, which we ought not to forget is that 
the infinity is not something distinguishable from the finite and thus 
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in possession of an independent entity—which makes it one of the 
finite. While it may not be quite exact to say that the infinite is the 
finite, the infinite is not to be regarded as a kind of quiddity existing 
as such in the finite. After all, finite and infinite arc words con¬ 
ceptually distinguishable, and therefore subject to ambiguities. In 
our actual life no such things take place, and those who have an 
experience in this field know at once what the monk meant when he 
told his monk-friend to have a cup of tea. From the ordinary con¬ 
ceptual point of view, we may expostulate, “What has the absolute 
truth to do with sipping a cup of tea?” The Zen master will answer: 
“It is from this sipping that creative altruism makes its start and tliat 
if anything new can come out of human values it is from the cup of 
tea taken by the two monks.” 

Science and Value 

After writing so far, I come to think of another possible objection 
coming from the audience, which is: “So far so good, perhaps, Mr. 
Speaker, but your talk lacks precision. The stone-bridge which is 
trodden by the' lame as well as by the athlete, and a cup of tea 
which is sipped not only by two friendly monks but by each one of 
us in his daily life—in what logical connection does the bridge or the 
tea stand to the issue which is the chief concern of today’s Con¬ 
ference? Can’t you give us a precise position you take in the dis¬ 
cussion?” 

To answer this, I am afraid, will take more time than we can 
afford here. But this much 1 can say: the word “precise,” along with 
other cognate terms, belongs to the field of sciences, dealing with 
things subject to quantitative measurements, and those terms them¬ 
selves, strictly speaking, are only approximately definite. The 
sciences limit themselves, and within these limits they can talk 
about definability and verifiability. Once beyond them, all the 
scientific or logical terminology will lose its value, and we have to 
resort to expressions paradoxical or contradictory or nonsensical or 
full of absurdities. And the strange fact is that it is those extra¬ 
ordinary expressions that will more “precisely,” or more definitively, 
tell the experiences belonging to the realm of ultimate reality. 
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It is not exact to call those experiences intuitional in its usual 
sense. Lacking a more appropriate English teiin “intuition” is used 
with the following reservation: for instance, in the ease of Zen the 
experience is not between subject and object, but it is of a some¬ 
thing which is neither subject nor object, becoming conscious of 
itself. 

Probably to make the matter more int(‘lligible to our Christian 
audience, I may be allowed to resort to Christian terminology. The 
experience referred to is God becoming conscious of himsell, or the 
Godhead objectifying himself as creator God. To <‘xplain further: 
when God was in himself, something happened, humanly speaking, 
and he willed to create the world. It is in fact better to say that God 
could not help willing to create the world; in God, necessity and 
free-will arc one; and when this willing took place in him, he be¬ 
came conscious of himself. This is the Zen experience. 

I am going into theology. Tin afraid. 1 have many more things to 
say in this connection to avoid possible misunderstandings. But I 
must stop with this remark: 

There is after all nothing new under the sun. The oldest is the 
newest and the newest is the oldest. 

Knowledge and Behavior 

Wliile preparing this paper, I received a kind of memorandum 
released, I believe, for the press with the date of September 29 
(Sunday), 1957, in which I note the following (in abstract): “The 
old ways of handling the great problems of modern time are in¬ 
sufficient and altogether inadequate. We are here to attack them 
‘scientifically’ and find the new ways of applying the new additional 
knowledge thus gained to the solution of the multitude of personal 
and social complexities which confront us now as the outcome of 
the advancing technology and industrialization.” 

In view of these statements, my presentation so far may seem to 
have nothing to do with the scientific treatment of the problems 
required of us to solve in a new way. It may furtlicr appear to be a 
kind of “exhortation” or a bit of “a priori thinking” as is condemned 
by the Program Committee. I am fully conscious of my paper not 
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containing anything toward constructing a science of human values. 
1 have no time however to justify my position; I only wish to say a 
few words more about “knowledge” or sciences generally. 

There is no doubt this is the age of rt'ason and technology, but at 
the same time we all know that it is not science and technology that 
will solve the problems confronting or rather tlireatening us these 
days so ominously. Before this fact, science and technology are 
utterly helpless. They are, on the contrary, fiercely fanning up the 
flames of war between nations, between races, between cultures. We 
talk about peace', disarmament, mutual confidence, reconciliation, 
and many other things, and yet we are not even to stop the testing 
of nuclear weapons, when we are fully aware' of the fact that any 
substantial increase in nucle'ar explosions is surely a great danger 
not only to the human race but to all living beings. We claim that 
the defense me'asiires are needed for prevention of war, but did they 
ever stop war? Are we not all the more bending our scientific and 
technological ingenuities toward the possible event of a war of 
mutual extermination? In many ways we seem to be rational and 
far-sighted enough, but reason never keeps us within limits of 
rationality. When we want to break through reason, we do it quite 
readily regardless of science and technology. We make use of them 
to promote irrationality. 

Wliat moves hum^n beings is decidedly not science and the ra¬ 
tionality of human nature; nor does the scientific treatment of any¬ 
thing and whatever knowledge accruing therefrom help us in any 
practical way to solve the problems such as we are facing at present. 
To believe in them is a modern supersitition. 

If science or knowledge per se can do anything, let the scientist 
or the learned man take the reins of government and see if he ac¬ 
complishes anything. It is the man and not his knowledge that does 
things. I do not know exactly how old the world history is. But, for 
the sake of argument, let it be ten thousand years. During this time 
we have accumulated a large amount of knowledge, and our ways 
of living have made wonderful advance. But are we better men and 
women than those brothers and sisters of, say, two thousand years 
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ago, in Europe or in China or India? Essentially, luinian natine has 
not changed. One instance will suffice to prove this. How did we 
behave before and during World War II? And how are we behaving 
after it? 

If science and knowledge and technology and industrial civiliza¬ 
tion can accomplish anything in the way of allc\ iating any kind of 
tension we are feeling at prevsent on all sid(\s, let us find soinc^ means 
whereby all the leading statesmen of all nations, bc'ginning with 
Eisenhower and Krushchev, come to this school of sc ience and tech¬ 
nology and after three or four years of study go back to their re¬ 
spective positions and resume their business as bc^fore. What can we 
expect of them then? Do we not know that we’ll be facing the same* 
state of affairs as before? As long as the man himself does not go 
through a transformation no amount of science and knowledge will 
improve the human situation in which we all are at this moment. 
The politicians, individually, may be good, rc'Spectable men, but 
when they are at the head of a group, small or large, the leadcTs are 
no more leaders, they are democrats. They follow the masses whose* 
mentality requires ages to be lifted up above the level of mediocrity. 

Let us, therefore', be patient and wait another one thousand, or 
two thousand, or even a million, years, for that matter, but in the 
meantime work steadily, continuously, and with all our moral and 
spiritual resources toward improving human nature basically. For 
this purpose, the best method is to follow, individually and col¬ 
lectively, the old ways of discipline. This is also, I am sure, the new 
method of enhancing the sense of creative altruism. 
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Existence and Values 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 


The Problem 

It may require some explanation wliy an economist, asked to 
contribute some ideas on the problem of values, chooses to leave his 
own field and delves instead into ontology and psychology. The lack 
of a common world view drives the specialist beyond his field. A 
basic reorientation is needed today, and thus the specialist has to 
become a philosopher. 

The problem of value was formulated for our time by Kant when 
he split the world apart into a realm of pure and of practical reason. 
With this step the cognitive and the normative spheres were sep¬ 
arated; this prevented any conclusion from ‘what is” to "what ought 
to be.” A sciemce of values became a contradiction in adjecto. 
Science, as it developed in the modern world, applies logic to 
observed facts. Neither logic nor factual observation were able to 
say anything about ends and values, especially about ultimate ends. 
This type of science could only deal with values as facts. It analyzed 
value-attitudes in various cultures and came to the conclusion that 
values are relative and culture-bound. This situation created great 
difficulties in our civilization, in which science is supposed to be the 
ultimate arbiter. It was felt that only values supported by science 
would be valid g(^als of human endeavor; but scienc e left us without 
a guide for our aspirations. This opened the locks to irrational forces 
and contributed an important cause to the destructivity of mass 
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movements that have shocked mankind during our lifetime. The 
fault lies as much with scientism as with the advocates of irration¬ 
alism. By excluding important elements of being and existence from 
its world view and by de-rationalizing the dimension of values, 
scientism created a power vacuum and the forces of irrationality 
moved in. Scientism misunderstood the basic structure of human 
existence. Values have tlieir place in the existential scheme. If this 
scheme is ignored, values are eliminated from the picture of the 
universe. 

The Existential Sihucture 

The existential structure is found in human experience. Man ex¬ 
periences everything in terms of a dialectical trinity, consisting of a 
basic antinomy, a polarity of the two antinomic poles, and an ulti¬ 
mate unity of the two. The basic split or antinomy is derived from 
the dichotomy of subjc'ct and object, of '‘myselP and the world.^ 
Whatever we experience is split into two: a subject which ex¬ 
periences, and an object which is experienced. Tliis applies not only 
to thought but to all human remembering, imagining, feeling, will¬ 
ing, and acting, llie polarity of the two branches of the antinomy 
implies that they are interdependent; one cannot be without the 
other. Self and world determine each other; subject and object can¬ 
not exist, do not exist, in isolation from each other. This polarity is 
the intermediate link between the antinomy and the ultimate unity 
of the two poles. They are only different aspects of something which 
is ontologically one. This trinity is most lucidly symbolized by the 
sign of the Tao in Chinese philo.sophy, by the two intertwined 
halves in black and white, included in the union of the circle. 

The basic source of the split in human existence is conscious¬ 
ness, Man can transcend any given situation because he is aware 
of it. Man “is” and, at the same time, he is conscious of his being. 
This establishes a cleavage between himself as conscious subject 
and the objective situation of which he is conscious. Transcendence 

^ P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, University of Chicago Press, 1951, vol. I, 
pp. 94, 168, and R. Kroner, Culture and Faith, University of Chicago Press, 
1951, 31fF. 
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through consciousness is tlie basis of human freedom. By tran¬ 
scending the given situation through his consciousness man frees 
himself within certain limits from the necessities of this situation. 
Tliis opens up alternatives; the dimension of actuality is left behind 
and the realm of potentiality is entered, creating the possibility of 
choice and the necessity of decision based on guiding values. The 
entire sequence of transcendence through consciousn(‘ss, grasping of 
potential alternatives and the exercise of choice based on values, 
constitutes man’s freedom. 

Values, then, arc a concomitant of freedom. What is the ground 
of values and what determines their content? On the level of con¬ 
crete actuality, histoiical conditions, society and culture determine 
the content of values. The ultimate ground of values, however, is 
rooted in the ultimate ground of being. Values have an ontological 
source. Even those who reject metaphysical arguments can learn 
from history that all cultures derived their ultimate values from a 
basic concept or symbol which stood for the ground of being, such 
as God, nature, the universe, etc. Wherever the awareness of this 
relation between the ground of being and values was lost, values 
began to disintegrate. 

The universal content of ultimate values stems from the basic 
existential trinity of antinomy, polarity and the union of opposites. 
This union is the essence of ultimate values, Ontologically, the 
ground of being is that dimension in which all antinomies are united 
and harmonized. It is the all-inclusive essence in which conflicts 
are dissolved in unity. It is the rational structure of the universe 
together with its depth dimension, the “creative ground, the in¬ 
finite and unconditional power of being.”^ It cannot be described, 
defined and named but merely symbolized, perhaps grasped in 
rare peak experiences, “in a flash of understanding so that the mind 
is flooded with light.”^ It is, for those who do not shy away from 
the name, God. 

2 P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, University of Chicago Press, 1957, vol. II, 
pp. 7, 23ff. 

^ Plato, Epistle VII, 344b, Thirteen Epistles of Plato, L. A. Post (ed.), 
Oxford University Press, 1925, p. 99. 
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One can, however, arrive at the same conclusion purely through 
existential analysis, leaving entirely open the question as to the 
‘reality’' of the “ground’' of this union. One can easily detect in all 
of man's deepest strivings the attempt to negate, to cancel, to over¬ 
come the basic split in his existential situation. This split, caused 
by consciousness, estranges man from himself and from nature and 
imposes the burden of fieedoin. It is the ultimate source of human 
anxiety and suffering. Whether one explains this suffering and the 
longing for unity by the memoiy of a previous unity, or by man’s 
dim awareness of a higher unified dimension of reality, the fact of 
the split and of suffering and of the longing to overcome it, remains. 

Union Downwards and Upwards 

Thus, tile union of opposites and the harmonization of the basic 
existential split are the goals of human striving and form the es¬ 
sential content of ultimate human values. There ar(\ however, two 
avenues towaids this union which I shall call union doicmvards and 
union uptvards. Tlu\se two avenues stem from two basic tendencies 
of all living matter: a rci^rcssivc tendency towards the dissolution 
of the existing state and the restoration of a previous, ](»ss com¬ 
plicated state on the one hand, and a tendency towards individuo- 
tion on the other hand. 

The split in human existence is of an ontological nature; it is 
part of the ontological structure which “is" on a supra-temporal 
level. The ontological structure has no beginning, no end, no growth 
and no history. However, man's awareness of the existential split 
is subject to a development which takes place on a phylogenetic and 
on an ontogenetic level. Both are interrelated because the individual 
repeats the development of mankind. 

This evolution towards the awareness of the existential split starts 
with a state of primeval unity between self and world, individual 
and group, conscious and unconscious.^ Everything is experienced 
as one. In phylogenetic development this stage is represented by the 
pre-literate cultures with their magical and mythical “thinking” 

♦ E. Neumann, The Origins and History of Consciousness, Pantheon Books, 
1954. 
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with their attitude of participation mystique in nature and within 
the group, and with the predominance of the collective unconscious. 
In ontogenetic development tliis stage is represented by the existence 
in utero and by early childhood where the individual has not be¬ 
come aware of his separation from the world and from others, and 
where all psychic events are dominated by the unconscious. In that 
stage the self-conscious human ego ‘‘exists** only as a potentiality. 

This state is experienced and thought of as a state of complete 
bliss. There is a tendency to revert to this state which Freud has 
called the “death drive.*** This term is unfortunate insofar as this 
drive does not aim at death. It is a manifestation of the inertia of 
living matter which leads to the restoration of a previous, less com¬ 
plicated, l('ss tension-filled state of life. 

This universal tendenc y may also be at work in the human striving 
to restore the original bliss and unity of the beginning and to revert 
to a situation without dichotomy and without the burden of con¬ 
sciousness and fieedom. Rc'sistance against consciousness and 
individuation develops because they cause anxiety. This leads to 
regrc'ssion and to union downwards. Giving in to the “death-drive,” 
to union downwards is a powerful force in human behavior because 
it rc'presents one possible avenue towards the elimination of the 
dichotomies of existence. It manifests itself in the many avenues of 
escape such as ecstatic behavior, sex, intoxication, etc. An element 
of tliis “diving into an abyss’* is a necessary ingredient even in the 
most positive*, highest human striving. This will become clearer if 
we turn now to a discussion of “union upwards.” 

Union upwards is connected with the drive toward individuation. 
The cpK'stion as to the origin of individuation is the age-old problem 
of the relation of being and becoming. Whatever the metaphysical 
answer may be: the fact remains that there is a tendency towards 
separation, differentiation and individuation in the cosmos and in 
human development. The process of individuation has been repre¬ 
sented as a struggle between two principles. In the writings of 
Nietzsche, Bachofen, Jung and others they have been described as 

° S. Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Hogarth Press, 1950. 
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the Dionysian, tlie female, the moon, the collective iineonseioiis as 
against the Apollonian, the male, the STin, and the conscious ego. 
These two worlds, interlocked in struggle with each other, are re¬ 
lated to the two driv(\s. Tl)e motlierly, female', tc'lluric, Dionysian 
world is th(' object of the "death-drive," th(‘ Apollonian, mah' world 
of the head, of light, of the sun, the objec*t of the drive towards 
individuation. Individuation thus consists in the gradual emancipa¬ 
tion from original, preeonscious unity. It is accompanied by grow¬ 
ing differentiation and by a sharpening of distinctions in reasoning. 
In the sphere of the will it implies growing self-assertion and empha¬ 
sis on free decision. Individuation is accompanied by an abandon¬ 
ment of collectively imposed values and their replacement by 
individually chosen ones. In Freudian parlance: the superego is re¬ 
placed by tlie ego-id('al. 

Union upwards is the striving for the harmonization of the ex¬ 
istential antinomies without resistance to individuation. Union 
downwards negates individuation; union upwards affirms it. Tliis 
may seem contradictory because union means to overcome separa¬ 
tion, and individuation is separation. But, this situation is a dia¬ 
lectical one: union upwards is synthesis which takes place after the 
individual has emerged as a separate entity from the original state 
of unconscious unity. It is the same scheme that we find in utopias: 
a unitary paradisiac state at the beginning; an antithetic state of 
Fall and sin; and, as harmonious resolution, a synthesis which is on 
a higher plane than the original unity. Union upwards, then, is 
union which affirms individuation. 

Union in general, and union upwards in particular arc the goals of 
human striving. Therefore, they determine the content of ultimate 
values. In the Occidental tradition the ultimate values have been 
called truth, beauty, and love. Their realization consists of a union 
between a subject and an object. Knowledge of truth is brought 
about by a union between the knower and the known.^ It implies a 
detached knowing center, separated from the object of knowledge, 
and, at the same time, the ability to unite itself with this object 

® P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, vol. I, pp. 94, 168. 
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without destroying the detachment. This is union upwards which 
does not negate individuality but requires amor intcUcciualis and 
eras which drives the mind towards the true (Plato). 

Likewise, creative and recreative experience of beauty in nature 
and art involves a union between the beauty in the viewer and 
beauty in the object; they merge and become one. Both the grasping 
of truth and of beauty imply a similar structure of reality in the 
subject and the object, the separation of the two, and, ultimately, 
their union. 

The same is obviously the case in all love relations. Man's 
estrangement includes separation from others. Love, in the broadest 
meaning of the term, is the negation of this estrangement. All loving, 
warm, affectionate, intimate human relations are attempts to over¬ 
come isolation and to heal the split between the “I" and the otheis. 
Through love the other becomes a ‘Thou.” ' 

Again, this is possible only because there is a common ehmient in 
both. The '‘L and the “Thou” are both persons. The “Thou” is the 
T” of another human being; through love it is accepted as an “I” 
instead of as an object. I can identify with the Thou through em- 
pathic understanding. The process is the same as the grasping of 
truth and beauty; a separation of subject and object, a common ele¬ 
ment in both, and a union of the two. This is most obvious in the 
case of sexual love; but it is present in all forms of loving relations. 
Sexual love without the affirmation of the individuality of the loved 
one and without striving towards a higher fulfillment, is union 
downwards and not upwards. Love, in the highest sense, is union 
upwards which preserves and accepts the individuality of the 
“Thou.” 

Repressive and Integrative Value Systems 

Value systems can also be classified under the headings of repres¬ 
sive and integrative system.s. A repressive value system represents 
a failure of the attempt to establish union although a semblance of 
union is accomplished through the suppression of one branch of the 

^ M. Buber, I and Thou, T. and T. Clark, 1937. 
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antinomy. In such a system certain aspects of human existence are 
denied, condemned, repressed. A sliarp dogmatic black and white 
distinction between good and bad is made. Guides for human action 
are formulated in terms of unequivocal, universal, abstract rejection 
and suppression of one generalized kind of action and approval its 
opposite. 

Under the impact of Calvinism, Puritanism, and their secular 
descendants, this attitude has become prevalent in Western civiliza¬ 
tion. It shows all the features of what depth psychologists call re¬ 
pression. The repressed is not eliminated but only relegated into the 
unconscious. There it remains active and strives for realization. The 
censorship of the ego tries to prevent the repressed from coming to 
the surface but in vain. The attempts of repression lead sooner or 
later to the outbreak of the repressed in the form of neurotic symp¬ 
toms and demonic possession. All this is applicable to the develop¬ 
ment of thought and values in modern times. The repression of 
irrational, demonic elements has led in the twentieth century to 
totalitarian mass movements and wars. This represents a dismal 
failure of repressive value attitudes. 

This attitude of repression of one aspect of existence and reality 
is also reflected in positivistic, naturalistic, progressivistic modern 
thought which does not recognize the antinomic character of human 
existence. These schools of thought are repressive insofar as they 
deny the conflict between the tragic imperfections of man s actual 
existence and his potential ideal essence. This resulted in a glorifica¬ 
tion of the so-called forces of history and in a shallow belief in 
progress.® Human actuality in culture, history and society becomes 
the realization of essence. The obvious imperfections are only tem¬ 
porary maladjustments which will be eliminated by progress. More 
scientific knowledge, reforms of the economy, more money for 
research, etc. will supposedly take care of these maladjustments and 
eliminate for good the split between an ideal and a real world. 

This kind of world view leads to a repressive value system because 

® P, Tillich, Systematic Theology, vol. II, pp. 7, 23ff., and E. Voegelin, The 
New Science of Politics, University of Chicago Press, 1952, 107flF. 
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the ineluctable human predicament with its csliaiigt'mcul, its am¬ 
biguities and its demonic character is not acknovvlcclgcd. Thos(' 
elements are repressed in cognition and, iheiefore, also in the sys¬ 
tem of values. The “enemy’’ is not faced, and, llicK'fote, not d('- 
feated. It should be understood, howev(‘i, that, like all value 
systems, a repressive one owes its oiigin also to the basic luiinan 
goal of union of opposites. Through the ri'pression of one branch of 
the antinomy the split is eliminat(*d although in an imperfect and 
inefficient way. 

Integrative value systems are based on the recognition of the 
ontological trinity with its antinomy, polarity and ultimate unity. 
They embrace both aspects of the antinomy and strive to unite tluun 
in synthesis. Bc^th union downwards and union upwards have in¬ 
tegrative elements. However, union downwards belongs, to some 
extent, to the category of repressive value systems because it neg.itc’s 
individuation. Nevertheless, even union downwards is a union of 
opposites; it implies the existence of an antinomy which has to be 
harmonized. 

The four types of value systems—rc'pressive, integrative, union 
upwards, and union downwards—are not mutually c^xclusive classi¬ 
fications but rather (dements which may be found in any concrete 
system of values. These systems can be evaluated according to the 
degree and the intensity of union which they accomplish. Lowest in 
this scale will be a repressive value system. Union downwards comes 
next; it removes the antinomy but negates individuation. High(\st in 
this scale will be an integrative value system which leads to union 
upwards. 

Existential Analysis and Social Problems 

Can any conclusion be drawn from this (existential analysis of 
values for our present situation? I believe that this is possible. Most 
of our spiritual, psychological and social problems can be traced 
back to the lack of integration and union. Erich Fromm has criti(‘iz(‘d 
man in our economy as totally alienated.® Alienation can be defined 

® E. Fromm, The Sane Society, Rinehart, 1955, p. 124. 
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as the surrender of the total human being to an outside power or to 
a partial striving, a part of himself; alienation involves the absence 
of integration and union. Under the impact of technology and busi¬ 
ness we have become concerned exclusively with activity directed 
towards change and control of the external world, with things to be 
produced and consumed, with money, possessions and their power. 
The inner life has been neglected. In business, technology and 
science, we have come to accept the principles of expedient, utili¬ 
tarian rationality, characterized by the strict separation of ends and 
means, by the assumption that ends are unequivocally given, and 
by the attitude that the economic principle (maximum effect with 
minimum eflFort) should be the supreme guide for action. This one¬ 
sided attitude deprives morality and nonutilitarian striving of their 
rational basis. The same onc-sidedness and lack of integrative union 
can be found in our interpersonal relations. It is the root of our 
inability to love. Competitive acquisitivenc'ss is not confined to the 
market place. It has generated a hostile attitude towards others which 
permeates all kinds of social and human relations. Again, it is the 
inability to even aspire towards int(‘grative union which prevents us 
from practicing altruism and real love. Because we cannot even see 
the possibility of a union with the ground of being, we cannot unite 
with the other. 

This situation is tied up with our economy and reflected in the 
image of man presented by economics. The “economic man” is the 
prototype of alienated man. He is confined to conscious, deliberate 
action. All spontaneous, emotional, nonutilitarian behavior is sup¬ 
pressed. Economic theory has, in spite of its lip-service to economic 
freedom, eliminated real freedom from its image of man by main¬ 
taining that perfect consciousness and knowledge permits only one, 
unequivocally determined kind of action, that is, action which leads 
to the maximization of material gain measured in terms of money. 
Man has been reduced by economics to a maximizing computer. He 
is supposed to be concerned only with choices between alternatives 
which can be reduced to the common denominator of money calcu¬ 
lation. This led to a disintegration of those aspects of life where this 
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measiiremont is inapplicable. Friendship, love, charity, creative 
activity, ac'stlu^tic, and religious experiences cannot be calculated 
ac’coi cling to the economic principle. The goals are not unequiv- 
ocallv givc'ii and no calculable relationship c'xists betwc'cn means 
and ends which could serve as a guide for action. The expc'nditure 
of time, labor, material, and money cannot be used to evaluate the 
contc'mplation of tlu' divine nor the greatness of a work of art. 
Through the enormous impact of economics on the modern world, 
its rules have obliterated other ways of life. This resulted in the 
reduction of human behavior to a small segment of its total po¬ 
tentialities and dimensions, that is, in alienation. 

This is true in spite of the fact that man cannot avoid living in a 
state of piedicament. The ontological aspects of estrangement have 
to be separated from the alienation created by socioeconomic and 
cultural conditions. The antinomies of existence arc ineluctable; but 
they c an be relieved or aggravated by society, economy, and culture. 
Our time has reaclu'd suc'h a state of aggravation that a radical 
spiritual, intellectual, and ethical reversal has become imperative. 

In a way, union, integration and balance is also the answer to 
some of our economic problems. In an economy of abundance with 
a high productive capacity, the problem is not increased efficiency 
and productivity. The sway of the c*conomic principle which drives 
us toward an ever higher national product, towards more and bigger 
things and gadgc'ts has to be broken. Our economy temds to grow 
into a tower of Babel which in the cmd must break down because of 
the limitlessness of our striving for more material goods. In order to 
balance the economy we have to integrate work with leisure, ma¬ 
terial need satisfaction with spiritual and intellectual pursuits. 
Growing technic'al efficiency and automation will require a basis for 
the distribution of income other than labor and work. This, in turn, 
will require a value reorientation; intellectual, artistic and spiritual 
creation will have to receive higher rewards than production of 
material goods and gadgets. A person will have to be rewarded 
rather on the basis of what he is than of what he does in the market 
place. This is not only an ethical postulate but will become an 
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economic necessity when jobs will be scarce because of automation, 
but income will have to be widely distributed for the creation of 
purchasing power. All this implies union and integration: our 
economic activism will have to be tempered with a “passive,” con¬ 
templative way of life. 

To accomplish this we will have to abandon our almost exclusive 
reliance on reasoning with its analytical emphasis on differentiation 
and dissection, which has perpetuated all existential antinomies, ac¬ 
centuated the split in human existence, and prevented us from even 
perceiving the goal of ultimate union. We have come to a stop on 
the first level of the existential trinity, the level of the antinomies. 
Because of our fascination with pure logic and its sharp distinctions, 
we have been unable to perceive polar interrelations and ultimate 
unity. According to logic alone, a thing is either A or not A; if it is 
the one, it cannot be the other. To utilitarian reasoning, this seems 
to be the acme of truth. Only what Tillich calls ontological reason 
can grasp the polarity and ultimate unity of logically different enti¬ 
ties. Because of our overemphasis on the intellect, we have divorced 
reason from emotion. We have ignored the depth-dimension, the 
abyss of reason. This prevented us from transcending the given, 
concrete differentiation of things and individuals and striving for 
ultimate unity. This puts an intolerable burden on our shoulders 
because it perpetuates inner and outer conflicts. It is as if we have 
condemned ourselves to an irremediable state of schizophrenia and 
destroyed all bridges between man and world, man and man, man 
and himself. Only by reopening the door to the depth, to the 
ground, can we strive toward a new union within ourselves, with 
the other, and with the eternal one. 



Psychological Data and Value Theory 

_ABRAHAM II. MASLOW 


Humanists for thousands of years have attempted to construct a 
naturalistic, psychological value system that could be derived from 
man's own nature, without the necessity of recourse to authority out¬ 
side the human being himself. Many such theories have been offered 
throughout history. Tliey have all failed for mass purposes exactly as 
all other value theories have failed. We have about as many scoun¬ 
drels in the world today as we have ever had, and many more 
neurotic, probably, than we have ever had. 

These inadequate theories, most of them, rested on psychological 
assumptions of one sort or another. Today practically all of these 
can be shown, in the light of recently acquired knowledge, to be 
false, inadequate, incomplete, or in some other way lacking. But it 
is my belief that developments in the science and art of psychology, 
in the last few decades, make it possible for us for the first time to 
feel confident that this age-old hope may be fulfilled if only we work 
hard enough. We know how to criticize the old theories, we know, 
even though dimly, the shape of the theories to come, and, most of 
all, we know where to look and what to do in order to fill in the 
gaps in knowledge, that will permit us to answer the age-old ques¬ 
tions, “What is the good life? What is the good man? How can 
people be taught to desire and prefer the good life? How ought 
children to be brought up to be sound adults?, etc.” That is, we 
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think that a scientific ethic may be possible, and we think we know 
how to go about constructing it. 

The following section will discuss briefly a few of the promising 
lines of evidence and of research, their relevance to past and future 
value theories, along with a discussion of the theoretical and factual 
advances we must make in the near future. Since my space is too 
short to assay the level of confidence of these various data, I think it 
safer to judge them all as more or less probable rather than as 
certain. 

Free Choice Experiments: Homeostasis 

Hundreds of experiments have been made that demonstrate a 
universal inborn ability in all sorts of animals to select a beneficial 
diet if enough alternatives are presented from among which they are 
permitted free choice. This wisdom of the body is often retained 
under less usual conditions, e.g., adrenalectomized animals can keep 
themselves alive by readjusting their self-chosen diet, pregnant 
animals will nicely adjust their diets to the needs of the growing 
embryo, etc. 

We now know this is by no means a perfect wisdom. These 
appetites are less efficient, for instance, in reflecting body need for 
vitamins. Lower animals protect themselves against poisons more 
eflSciently than higher animals and humans. Prtwiously formed 
habits of preference may quite overshadow present metabolic 
needs.^ And most of all, in the human being, and especially in the 
neurotic human being, all sorts of forces can contaminate this wis¬ 
dom of the body, although it never seems to be lost altogether. 

The general principle is true not only for selection of food but 
also for all sorts of other body needs, as the famous homeostasis 
experiments have shown.^ 

It seems quite clear that all organisms are more self-governing, 
self-regulating, and autonomous than we thought twenty-five years 
ago. The organism deserves a good deal of trust and we are learning 

1 P. T. Young, “The Experimental Analysis of Appetite,” Psychol. Bully 1941, 
38:129-164. 

* W. B. Cannon, Wisdom of the Body, Norton, 1932. 
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steadily to rely on this internal wisdom of our babies with reference 
to choice of diet, time of weaning, amount of sleep, time of toilet 
training, need for activity, and a lot else. 

But more recently we have been learning, especially from phys¬ 
ically and mentally sick people, that there are good choosers and 
bad choosers. We have h'arnc'd, especially from the psychoanalysts, 
much about the hiddcm causes of such behavior and have learned to 
respect these causers. 

In this connection we have available a startling experiment,'* 
which wc have been trying to repeat at Brandcis, that is pregnant 
witli implications for value theory. It turns out that chickens allowed 
to choose tlu'ir own diet vary widely in their ability to choose what 
is good for them. The good choosers become stronger, larger, more 
dominant than the poor choosers, which means that they get the 
best of everything. If then the diet chosen by the good choosers is 
forced upon the poor choosers, it is found that they now get 
stronger, bigger, healthier, and more dominant, although never 
reaching the level of the good choosers. That is, good choosers can 
choose better than bad choosers what is better for the bad choosers 
themselves. If similar findings are made in human beings, as I think 
they will be, we are in for a good deal of reconstruction of all sorts 
of theories. So far as human value theory is concerned, no theory 
will be adequate that rests simply on the statistical description of 
the choices of unselected human beings. To average the choices of 
good and bad choosers, of healthy and sick people is useless. Only 
the choices and tastes and judgments of healthy human beings will 
tell us much about what is good for the human species in the long 
run. The choices of neurotic people can tell us mostly what is good 
for keeping a neurosis stabilized, just as the choices of a brain- 
injured man are good for preventing a catastrophic breakdown, or 
as the choices of an adrenalectomized animal may keep him from 
dying but would kill a healthy animal. 

*W. F, Dove, “A Study of Individuality in the Nutritive Instincts; of the 
Causes and Eifects of Variation in the Selection of Food,” Amer, Nat., 1935, 
69:469-544. 
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I think that this is the main reef on which most hedonistic value 
theories and ethical theories have foundered. Pathologically moti¬ 
vated pleasures cannot be averaged with healthily motivated 
pleasures. 

Furthermore, any ethical code will have to deal with the fact of 
constitutional differences not only in chickens and rats but also in 
men, as Sheldon^ and Morris'^ have shown. Some values are common 
to all (healthy) mankind, but also some other values will not be 
common to all mankind, but only to some types of people, or to 
specific individuals. What I have called the basic needs are probably 
common to all mankind and are therefore shared values. But idio¬ 
syncratic needs generate idiosyncratic values. 

Constitutional differences in individuals generate preferences 
among ways of relating to self, and to culture and to the world, i.e,, 
generate values. These researches support and are supported by the 
universal experience of clinicians with individual differences. This 
is also true of the ethnological data that make sense of cultural 
diversity by postulating that each culture selects for exploitation, 
suppression, approval or disapproval, a small segment of the range 
of human constitutional possibilities. This is all in line with the 
biological data and theories and self-actualization theories which 
show that an organ system presses to express itself, in a word, to 
function. The muscular person likes to use his muscles, indeed, has 
to use them in order to self-actualize and to achieve the subjective 
feeling of harmonious, uninhibited, satisfying functioning which 
is so important an aspect of psychological health. People with intelli¬ 
gence must use their intelligence, people with eyes must use their 
eyes, people with the capacity to love have the impulse to love and 
the need to love in order to feel healthy. Capacities clamor to be 
used, and cease their clamor only when they are used suflBciently. 
That is to say, capacities are needs, and therefore are intrinsic 
values as well. To the extent that capacities differ, so will values 
also differ. 


^ W. Sheldon, The Varieties of Temperament, Harper, 1942. 

® C. Morris, Varieties of Human Value, University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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Basic Needs and Their Hierarchical Arrangement 

It has by now been suflSciently demonstrated that the human 
being has, as part of his intrinsic construction, not only physiological 
needs, but also truly psychological ones. They may be considered as 
deficiencies which must be optimally fulfilled by the environment 
to avoid sickness and to avoid subjective ill-being. They can be 
called basic, or biological, and likened to the need for salt, or cal¬ 
cium or vitamin D because: 

1. The person yearns for their gratification persistently. 

2. Their deprivation makes the person sicken and wither, or stunts 
his growth. 

3. Gratifying them is therapeutic, curing the deficiency-illness. 

4. Steady supplies forestall these illnesses. 

5. Healthy people do not demonstrate these deficiencies. 

But these needs or values are related to each other in a hierar¬ 
chical and developmental way, in an order of strength and of 
priority. Safety is a more prepotent, or stronger, more pressing, 
earlier appearing, more vital need than love, for instance, and the 
need for food is usually stronger than either. Furthermore all these 
basic needs may be considered to be simply steps along the time 
path to general self-actualization, under which all basic needs can 
be subsumed. 

By taking these data into account, wc can solve many value prob¬ 
lems that philosophers have struggled with ineflFectually for cen¬ 
turies. For one thing, it looks as if there were a single ultimate 
value for mankind, a far goal toward which all men strive. This is 
called variously by diflFerent authors self-actualization, self-realiza¬ 
tion, integration, psychological health, individuation, autonomy, 
creativity, productivity, but they all agree that this amounts to 
realizing the potentialities of the person, that is to say, becoming 
fully human, everything that the person can become. 

But it is also true that the person himself does not know this. We, 
the psychologists observing and studying, have constructed this con¬ 
cept in order to integrate and explain lots of diverse data. So far as 
the person himself is concerned, all he knows is that he is desperate 
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for love, and thinks he will be forever happy and content if he gets 
it. He does not know in advance that he will strive on after this 
gratification has come, and tliat gratification of one basic need opens 
consciousness to domination by another, ‘^higher” need. So far as he 
is concerned, the absolute, ultimate value, synonymous with life it¬ 
self, is whichever need in the hierarchy he is dominated by during a 
particular period. Tliese basic needs or basic values therefore may 
be treated both as ends and as steps toward a single end-goal. It is 
true that there is a single, ultimate value or end of life, and also 
it is just as true that we have a hierarchical and developmental 
system of values, complexly interrelated. 

This also helps to solve the apparent paradox of contrast between 
Being and Becoming. It is true that human beings strive perpetually 
toward ultimate humanness, which itself is anyway a different kind 
of Becoming and growing. It s as if we were doomed forever to try 
to arrive at a state to which we could never attain. Fortunately we 
now know this not to be true, or at least it is not the only truth. 
There is another truth which integrates with it. We are again and 
again rewarded for good Becoming by transient states of absolute 
Being, which I have summarized as peak-experiences. Achieving 
basic-need gratifications gives us many peak-experiences, each of 
which are absolute delights, perfect in themselves, and needing no 
more than themselves to validate life. This is like rejecting the 
notion that a Heaven lies someplace beyond the end of the path of 
life. Heaven, so to speak, lies waiting for us throughout life, ready 
to step into for a time and to enjoy before we have to come back to 
our ordinary life of striving. And once we have been in it, we can 
remember it forever, and feed ourselves on this memory and be sus¬ 
tained in time of stress.® 

Not only this, but the process of moment to moment growth is it¬ 
self intrinsically rewarding and delightful in an absolute sense. If 
they are not mountain peak-experiences, at least they are foothill- 
experiences, little glimpses of absolute, self-validative delights, little 

® A. H. Maslow, “Cognition of Being in the Peak Experiences,'' Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1959. In press. 
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moments of Being. Being and Becoming are not contradictory or 
mutually exclusive. Approaching and arriving are both in them¬ 
selves rewarding.^ 

I should make it clear here that I want to difFerentiate the Heaven 
ahead (of growth and transcendence) from the “Heaven” behind 
(of regression). The “high Nirvana” is very different in important 
ways from the ‘low Nirvana” even though most clinicians confuse 
them because they are also similar in some ways. 

Self-Actualization: Growth 

I have published in another place a survey of all the evidence that 
forces us in the direction of a concept of healthy growth or of 
self-actualizing tendencies.® Tliis is partly deductive evidence in the 
sense of pointing out that, unless we postulate such a concept, much 
of human behavior makes no sense. This is on the same scientific 
principle that led to the discovery of a hitherto unseen planet that 
had to be there in order to make sense of a lot of other observed 
data. 

There is also some direct evidence, or rather the beginnings of 
direct evidence which needs much more research, to get to the point 
of certainty. The only direct study of self-actualizing people I know 
is the one I made,® and it is a very shaky business to rest on just one 
study made by just one person when we take into account the known 
pitfalls of sampling error, of wish-fulfillment, of projection, etc. 
However, the conclusions of this study have been so strongly 
paralleled in the clinical and philosophical conclusions of Rogers, of 
Fromm, of Goldstein, of Angyal, of Murray, of C. Biihler, of Homey, 
Jung, Nuttin, and many others that I shall proceed under the assump¬ 
tion that more careful research will not contradict my findings rad¬ 
ically. We can certainly now assert that at least a reasonable, 
theoretical, and empirical case has been made for the presence within 
the human being of a tendency toward, or need for, growing in a 

^ A. H. Maslow, “Defense and Growth,” MerrilUPalmcr Quarterly^ 1956, 
30^7. ^ 

® Maslow, Motivation and Personality, Harper, 1954. 
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direction that can be summarized in general as self-actualization, or 
psychological health or maturation, and specifically as growth to¬ 
ward each and all of the sub-aspects of self-actualization. That is to 
say, the human being has within him a pressure (among other 
pressures) toward unity of personality, toward spontaneous ex¬ 
pressiveness, toward full individuality and identity, toward seeing 
the truth rather than being blind, toward being creative, toward 
being good, and a lot else. Tliat is, the human being is so con¬ 
structed that he presses toward fuller and fuller being and this 
means pressing toward what most people would call good values, 
toward serenity, kindness, courage, knowledge, honesty, love, un¬ 
selfishness, and goodness. 

Few in number though they be, we can h^arn a great deal from 
the direct study of these highly evolved, most mature, psycho¬ 
logically healthiest individuals, and from the study of the peak 
moments of average individuals, moments in which they become 
transiently self-actualized. Tliis is because they are in very real 
empirical and theoretical ways, most fully human. For instance, they 
are people who have retained and developed all their human 
capacities, especially those capacities which define the human being 
and differentiate him from let us say the monkey. (This accords with 
Hartman's^*^ axiological approach to the same problem of defining 
the good human being as the one who has more of the charac¬ 
teristics which define the concept ‘Imman being.”) From a develop¬ 
mental point of view, they are more fully evolved because not 
fixated at immature or incomplete levels of growth. This is no more 
mysterious, or a priori, or que.stion-begging than the selection of a 
type specimen of butterfly by a taxonomist or the most physically 
healthy young man by the physician. Tliey both look for the “per¬ 
fect or mature or magnificent specimen” for the exemplar, and so 
have I. One procedure is as repeatable in principle as the other. 

Full humanness can be defined not only in terms of the degree 
to which the definition of the concept “human” is fulfilled, i.e. the 
species norm. It also has a descriptive, cataloguing, measurable, 

R. S. Hartman, The Structure of Value, forthcoming. 
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psychological definition. We now have from a few research begin¬ 
nings and from countless clinical experiences some notion of the 
characteristics both of the fully evolved human being and of the 
well-growing human being. These characteristics are not only 
neutrally dcscribable; they are also subjectively rewarding, and 
pleasurable and reinforcing. 

Among the objectively describable and measurable characteristics 
of the healthy human specimen are: 

1. Clearer, more efficient perception of reality. 

2. More openness to experience. 

3. Increased integration, wholeness, and unity of the person. 

4. Increased spontaneity, expressiveness; full functioning; alive- 
ness. 

5. A real self; a firm identity; autonomy; uniqueness. 

6. Increased objectivity, detachment, transcendence of self. 

7. Recovery of creativeness. 

8. Ability to fuse concreteness and abstractness, primary and 
secondary process cognition, etc. 

9. Democratic character structure. 

10. Ability to love, etc. 

These all need research confirmation and exploration but it is 
clear that such researches arc feasible. 

In addition, there arc subjective confirmations or reinforcements 
of self-actualization or of good growth toward it. These are the feel¬ 
ings of zest in living, of happiness or euphoria, of serenity, of joy, 
of calmness, of responsibility, of confidence in one’s ability to handle 
stresses, anxieties, and problems. Tlie subjective signs of self¬ 
betrayal, of fixation, of regression, and of living by fear rather than 
by growth are such feelings as anxiety, despair, boredom, inability 
to enjoy, intrinsic guilt, intrinsic shame, aimlessness, feelings of 
emptiness, of lack of identity, etc. 

These subjective reactions are also susceptible of research explora¬ 
tion. We have clinical techniques available for studying them. 

It is the free choices of such self-actualizing people (in those 
situations where real choice is possible from among a variety of 
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possibilities) that I claim can be descriptively studied as a naturalis¬ 
tic value system with which the hopes of the observer absolutely 
have nothing to do, i.e., it is “scientific.” 1 do not say “He ought to 
choose this or that” but only “Healthy people, permitted to choose, 
are observed to choose this or that.” This is like asking “Wliat are 
the values of the best human beings” rather than “What should be 
their values?” or “Wliat ought they do?"’ (Compare this with Aris¬ 
totle’s belief that “it is the things which are valuable and pleasant 
to a good man that are really valuable and pleasant.”) 

Furthermore I think these findings can be generalized to most of 
the human species because it looks to me (and to otht'rs) as if all or 
most people tend toward self-actualization (this is seen most clearly 
in the experiences in psychotherapy, especially of the uncovering 
sort), and as if, in principle at least, all people are capable of self- 
actualization. 

If the various extant religions may be taken as expressions of 
human aspiration, Lc\, what people would like to become if only 
they could, then we can see here too a validation of the affirmation 
that all people yearn toward self-actualization or tend toward it. 
Tliis is so because our description of the actual characteristics of 
self-actualizing people parallels at many points the ideals urged by 
the religions, e.g,, the transcendence of self, the fusion of the true, 
the good and the beautiful, contribution to others, wisdom, honesty 
and naturalness, the transcendence of selfish and personal motiva¬ 
tions, the giving up of “lower” desires in favor of “higher” ones, the 
easy diflFerentiation between ends (tranquility, serenity, peace) and 
means (money, power, status), the decrease of hostility, cruelty and 
destructiveness and the increase of friendliness, gentleness and 
kindness, etc. 

1. One conclusion from all these free choice experiments, from 
developments in dynamic motivation tlieory and from examination 
of psychotherapy is a very revolutionary one that no other large 
culture has ever arrived at, namely, that our deepest needs are not, 
in themselves, dangerous or evil or bad. This opens up the prospect 
of resolving the dichotomy between Apollonian and Dionysian, 
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classical and romantic, scientific and poetic, between reason and 
impulse, work and play, verbal and preverbal, maturity and child¬ 
likeness, masculine and feminine, growth and regression. 

2. The main social parallel to this change in our philosophy of 
human nature is the rapidly growing tendency to perceive the cul¬ 
ture as an instrument of need-gratification as well as of frustration 
and control. We can now reject, as a localism, the almost universal 
mistake that the interests of the individual and of society are of 
necessity mutually exclusive and antagonistic, or that civilization is 
primarily a mechanism for controlling and policing human instinc- 
toid impulses. All these age-old axioms are swept away by the new 
possibility of defining the main function of a healthy culture and 
each of its institutions as the fostering of universal self-actualization. 

3. In healthy people only is there a good correlation between 
subjective delight in the experience, impulse to the experience, or 
wish for it, and “basic need'’ for the experience (it s good for him in 
the long run). Only such people uniformly yearn for what is good 
for them and for others, and then are able wholeheartedly to enjoy 
it, and approve of it. For such people virtue is its own reward in the 
sense of being enjoyed in itself. They spontaneously tend to do right 
because that is what they want to do, what tliey need to do, what 
they enjoy, what they approve of doing, and what they will continue 
to enjoy. 

It is this unity, this network of positive intercorrelation that falls 
apart into separateness and conflict as the person gets psycholog¬ 
ically sick. Then what he wants to do may be bad for him; even if he 
does it he may not enjoy it; even if he enjoys it he may simultane¬ 
ously disapprove of it so that the enjoyment is itself poisoned or may 
disappear quickly. What he enjoys at first he may not enjoy later. 
His impulses, desires, and enjoyments then become a poor guide to 
living. He must accordingly mistrust and fear the impulses and the 
enjoyments which lead him astray, and so he is caught in conflict, 
dissociation, indecision; in a word, he is caught in civil war. 

So far as philosophical theory is concerned, many historical dilem- 

H. Marcuse, Eros and Civilization, Beacon Press, 1955. 
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mas and contradictions are resolved by this finding. Hedonistic 
theory docs work for healthy people; it does not work for sick 
people. The true, the good and the beautiful do correlate some, but 
only in healthy people do they correlate strongly. 

4. Self-actualization is a relatively achieved "state of affairs” in a 
few people. In most people, however, it is rather a hope, a yearning, 
a drive, a "something” wished for but not yet achieved, showing 
itself clinically as drive toward health, integration, growth, etc. The 
projective tests are also able to detect these trends as potentialities 
rather than as overt behavior, just as an X-ray can detect incipient 
pathology before it has appeared on the surface. 

This means for us that that which the person is and that which 
the person could he exist simultaneously for the psychologist, 
thereby resolving the dichotomy between Being and Becoming. 
Potentialities not only will be or could be; they also are. Self- 
actualization values as goals exist and are real even though not yet 
actualized. Tlie human being is simultaneously that which he is and 
that which he yearns to be. 

Growth and Environment 

Man demonstrates in his own nature a pressure toward fuller and 
fuller Being, more and more perfect actualization of his humanness 
in exactly the same naturalistic, scientific sense than an acorn may 
be said to be "pressing toward” being an oak tree, or that a tiger 
can be observed to “push toward” being tigerish, or a horse toward 
being equine. Man is ultimately not molded or shaped into human¬ 
ness or taught to be human. The role of the environment is ulti¬ 
mately to permit him or help him to actualize his own potentialities, 
not its potentialities. The environment does not give him potential¬ 
ities and capacities; he has them in inchoate or embryonic form, just 
exactly as he has embryonic arms and legs. And creativeness, spon¬ 
taneity, selfhood, authenticity, caring for others, being able to love, 
yearning for truth are embryonic potentialities belonging to his 
species-membership just as much as are his arms and legs and brain 
and eyes. 
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This is not in contradiction to the data already amassed which 
show clearly that living in a family and in a culture are absolutely 
necessary to actualize these psychological potentials that define 
humanness. Let us avoid this confusion. A moth(T or a culture does 
not create a human being. It does not implant within him the ability 
to love, or to be curious, or to philosophize, or to symbolize, or to 
be creative. Rather, it permits or fosters or encourages or helps what 
exists in embryo to become real and actual. Tlic same mother or the 
same culture, treating a kitten or a puppy in exactly the same way, 
cannot make it into a human being. The culture is sun and food and 
water: it is not the seed. 

"Instinct’' Theory 

The group of tliinkers who have been working with self-actuali¬ 
zation, with Si'lf, with authentic humanness, etc., have pretty firmly 
established their ease that man has a tendency to realize himself. By 
implication he is ('xhorted to be true to his own nature, to trust, 
himself, to be authentic, spontaneous, honestly expressive, to look for 
the sources of liis actions in his own deep inner nature. 

But, of course, this is an ideal counsel. They do not sufficiently 
warn that most adults don't know how to be authentic and that i.f 
they "express” tliemselves, they may bring catastrophe not only 
upon themselves but upon others as well. What answer must be 
given to the rapist or the sadist who asks "Why should I too not 
trust and express myself?” 

These thinkers as a group have been remiss in several respects. 
Tliey have inipUrd without making explicit that if you can behave 
authentically, you will behave well, that if you emit action from 
within, it will be good and right behavior. What is very clearly im¬ 
plied is that this inncT core, this real self, is good, trustworthy, 
ethical. This is an affirmation that is clearly separable from the 
affirmation that man actualizes himself, and needs to be separately 
proven (as I think it will be). Furthermore, these writers as a group 
very definitely have ducked the crucial statement about this inner 
core, i.e., that it must in some degree be inherited or else everything 
else they say is so much hash. 
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In other words, we must grapple with “instinct” theory, or, as I 
prefer to call it, basic need theory, that is to say, with the study of 
the original, intrinsic, heredity-determined needs, urges, wishes, and, 
I may say, values of mankind. We can't play both the biology game 
and the sociology game simultaneously. We can't affirm both that 
culture does everything and anything and that man has an inherent 
nature. The one is incompatible with the other. 

And of all the problems in this area of instinct, the one of which 
we know least and should know most is that of aggression, hostility, 
hatred, and destructiveness. The Freudians claim this to be in¬ 
stinctive: most other dynamic psychologists claim it to be not 
directly instinctive but rather an ever-present reaction to frustration 
of instinctoid or basic needs. The truth is that we don't really know. 
Clinical experience hasn't settled the problem because equally good 
clinicians come to these divergent conclusions. What we need is 
hard, firm research. 

The Problem of Controls and Limits 

Another problem confronting the morals-from-within theorists is 
to account for the easy self-discipline which is customarily found in 
self-actualizing, authentic, genuine people and which is not found 
in average people. 

In these healthy people we find duty and pleasure to be the same 
thing, as are also work and play, self-interest and altruism, in¬ 
dividualism and selflessness. We know they are that way, but not 
how they get that way. I have the clear impression that such 
authentic, fully human persons are the actualization of what any 
human being could be. And yet we are confronted with the sad fact 
that so few people achieve this goal, perhaps only one in a hundred, 
or two hundred. We can be hopeful for mankind because in prin¬ 
ciple anyone could become a good and healthy man. But we must 
also feel sad because so few actually do become good men. If we 
wish to find out why some do and some don't, then the research 
problem presents itself of studying the life history of self-actualizing 
men to find out how they get that way. 
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We know already that the main prerequisite of healthy growth is 
gratification of the basic needs, especially in early life. (Neurosis is 
very often a deficiency disease, like avitaminosis.) But we have also 
learned that unbridled indulgence and gratification has its own 
dangerous consequences, e.g., psychopathic personality, irrespon¬ 
sibility, inability to bear stress, spoiling, immaturity, certain charac¬ 
ter disorders. Re.sc'arch findings are rare, but there is now available a 
large store of clinical and educational experience which allows us to 
make a reasonable guess that the young child needs not only grati¬ 
fication; he needs also to learn the limitations that the physical 
world puts upon his gratifications, and he has to learn that other 
human beings seek for gratifications, too, even his mother and father, 
!.<?., they are not only means to his ends. This means control, delay, 
limits, renunciation, frustration-tolerance, and discipline. Only to the 
self-disciplined and responsible person can we say, “Do as you will, 
and It will probably be all right.” 

ReGRF.SS1VE FoRCI'S: PsYaiOPAXHOLOGY 

And now we must face the problem of what stands in the way of 
growth; that is to say, the problems of cessation of growth and eva¬ 
sion of growth, of fixation, regression, and defensivtmess, in a word, 
the attractiveness of psychopathology, or, as other people would 
prefer to say, the problem of evil. 

Why do so many people have no real identity, so little power to 
make their own decisions and choices? 

1. Tliese impulses and directional tendcmcies toward self-fulfill¬ 
ment, though instinctive, are very weak, so that, in contrast with all 
other animals who have strong instincts, these impulses are very 
easily drowned out by habit, by wrong cultural attitudes toward 
them, by traumatic episodes, by erroneous education. Tfierefore, 
the problem of choice and of responsibility is far, far more acute in 
humans than in any other species. 

2. There has been a special tendency in Western culture, his¬ 
torically determined, to assume that these instinctoid needs of the 
human being, his so-called animal nature, are bad or evil. As a con- 
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sequence, many cultural institutions are set up for the express pur¬ 
pose of controlling, inhibiting, suppressing and repressing this 
original nature of man.^^ 

3. There are two sets of forces pulling at the individual, not just 
one.^® In addition to the pressures forward toward health, there are 
also regressive pressures backward, toward sickness and weakness. 
We can either move forward toward a “high Nirvana,or backward 
to a ‘low Nirvana.” 

I think the main factual defect in the value theories and ethical 
theories of the past and the present has been insufficient knowledge 
of psychopathology and psychotherapy. Throughout history, learned 
men have set out before mankind the rewards of virtue, the beauties 
of goodness, the intrinsic desirability of psychological health and 
self-fulfillment. It*s all as plain as ABC, and yet most people per¬ 
versely refuse to step into the happiness and self-respect that is 
offered them. Nothing is left to the teachers but irritation, im¬ 
patience, disillusionment, alternations between scolding, exhortation, 
and hopelessness. A good many have thrown up their hands alto¬ 
gether and talked about original sin or intrinsic evil and concluded 
that man could be saved only by extrahuman forces. 

Meanwhile there lies available the huge, rich, and illuminating 
literature of dynamic psychology and psychopathology, a great store 
of information on man’s weaknesses, and fears.^* We know much 
about why men do wrong things, why they bring about their own 
unhappiness and their self-destruction, why they are perverted and 
sick. And out of this has come the insight that human evil is largely 
human weakness, forgivable, understandable and also, in principle, 
curable. 

I find it sometimes amusing, sometimes saddening that so many 
scholars and scientists, so many philosophers and theologians, who 
talk about human values, of good and evil, proceed in complete dis- 

12 A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality; A. M. Montagu, The Direction 
of Human Development, Harper, 1955. 

13 A. H. Maslow, “Defense and Growth,” 36-47. 

1^ O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuroses, Norton, 1945. 
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regard of the plain fact that professional psychotherapists every day, 
as a matter of course, change and improve human nature, help 
people to become more strong, virtuous, creative, kind, loving 
altruistic, serene. These are only some of the consequences of im¬ 
proved self-knowledge and self-acceptancc'. There are many others 
as well that can come in greater or lesser degree.’"* 

The subject is far too complex even to touch here. All I can do is 
draw a few conclusions for value theory. 

1. Sc'lf-knowledge seems to be the major path of self-improve¬ 
ment, though not tlu* only one. 

2. Self-knowledge and self-improvement are very difficult for most 
people. They usually need great eourage and long struggle. 

3. Though the help of a skilled professional therapist makes this 
process much ('asier, it is by no means the only way. Much that has 
been learne d from therapy can be applied to education, to family 
life, and to the guidance of one’s own life. 

4. Only by such study of psychopathology and therapy can one 
learn a proper rc‘spect for and appreciation of the forces of fear, of 
regression, of dc'fense, of safety. Respecting and understanding 
these forces makes it much more possible to help oneself and others 
to grow toward health. False optimism sooner or later means dis¬ 
illusionment, anger and hopelc'ssness. 

5. To sum up, we can never really understand human weakness 
without also understanding human health. Otherwise we make the 
mistake of pathologizing everything. But also we can never fully 
understand or help human strength without also understanding hu¬ 
man weakness. Otherwise we fall into the errors of overoptimistic 
reliance on rationality alone. 

If we wish to help humans to become more fully human, we 
must realize not only that they try to realize themselves but that 
they are also reluctant or afraid or unable to do so. Only by fully 
appreciating this dialectic between sickness and health can we help 
to tip the balance in favor of health. 

’*C. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
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Normative Compatibility in the Light of 
Social Science 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Several of tlic contributors to this symposium have made the 
point that although moral values cannot be derived from natural 
data nor from science, they can in some sense be validated (con¬ 
firmed or disconfirmed) by the activity of science. This point has 
been made by both natural scientists and social scientists on our pro¬ 
gram. I find myself in full agreement. 

Likewise I agree with Professor Maslow when he says that the 
validating capacity of social science is still somewhat feeble. Its data 
and methods arc coarse and imprecise. One critic complained that 
“social science is nothing but journalism without a dateline.*' How¬ 
ever that may be, 1 offer my paper in support of the proposition that 
modern social science, for all its imperfections, can now aid us in 
selecting from among the moral imperatives prescribed by various 
philosophers as guides to social policy. It can do so by helping us 
test broad types of ethical theory in the light of our modern knowl¬ 
edge of human nature and human collectivities. 

Testing Ethical Theory by Social Science 

By way of illustration, and without offering detailed evidence at 
this time, let me mention some of the broad types of ethical theory 
that seem to fare badly when they are exposed to social-scientific 
analysis. 
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Theories of renunciation or asceticism, to give one example, make 
the error of assuming that men seek a life that is one-sided rather 
than one that is full and abundant. According to this view morality 
is largely a matter of repression or negation—a denial of much or 
most of man's endowment for growth. We cannot, of course, deny 
that this path of life, with its implied beatific vision, may be well 
suited for a few; but it is doomed to failure if it is prescribed for 
the masses of mankind. 

Authoritarian morality, of which we have seen much in our day, 
defines goodness merely in terms of obedience. The adult, with all 
his potentialities for growth, is kept at the childhood level. While it 
is easy for many people to adopt the authoritarian code in order to 
“escape from freedom,” the result, we know, is stultification, tyranny, 
and war and therefore the destruction of virtually all values. 

Legalistic theories prescribe morality in terms of “thou shalts" or 
“thou shalt nots.” The psychological error here is that the letter of 
the law, being inflexible, does not guide men in the novel and 
changing encounters of daily life. 

Utopian theories are inept, not because they counsel perfection— 
because all morality does that—but because they plot no pathway 
from today s quandaries to the ultimate beatitude they depict. 

Utilitarian ethics—in fact every version of hedonism—fixes men's 
minds on a will o' the wisp. Happiness can never be a tangible goal; 
it can only be a by-product of otherwise motivated activity. We may 
add that in the mid-nineteenth century ethical hedonism (laissez- 
faire) was given an explicit trial in the social policies of Britain and 
America and succeeded in creating moral dilemmas not in solving 
them. In short, its failure was experimentally demonstrated much as 
the failure of authoritarian morality has been demonstrated in our 
own day. 

With these negative examples before us, we now ask what type of 
etbical theory does social science find most congruent with recent 
researches on human nature and on human aggregates. 

Before answering this question let us remind ourselves that all 
theories of moral conduct have one primary purpose: they set before 
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us some appropriate formula for handling conflict—whether the 
conflict be between warring interests in one individual or among in¬ 
dividuals. In testing rival ethical theories, therefore, it is necessary to 
know a good deal about the interests of men—about the motives that 
are likely to come into conflict within the person or between persons 
or groups of persons. 

Deshies Versus Demands 

Although our present interest is in validatable moral theory, and 
not in motivation, let me refer to one relevant finding concerning 
motivation that comes from industrial research. Summarizing a num¬ 
ber of studies of motivation and morale in industry, Likert concludes 
that workers have, in effect, two primary sets of interests. They want 
ego-recognition, a broad motivational category that includes credit 
for work done, economic security, praise, and many other forms of 
self-esteem. But they also want, no less urgently, affiliation with the 
group, a dimension that includes pleasant relations with the fore¬ 
man, a sense of participation in team work, and above all the 
satisfaction of conducting the^mselves in terms of the values and 
normative expectations prevailing within the group of co-workers.^ 

The point is important. In industry, and probably in any form of 
human association, men wish to preserve their self-esteem—their 
self-love—and simultaneously wish to have warm, affiliative relations 
with their fellows. No one seems initially to want to hate. Hatred 
grows up as a consequence of blocked self-esteem and blocked 
affection. 

Now it has been further discovered that high production, high 
morale, and successful relations can be achieved only when formulae 
are discovered that permit the adequate expression of these two sets 
of interests on the part of all participants. The movement called 
“human relations in industry” teaches this lesson over and over again, 
whether it be in terms of labor-management councils, group decision, 
the retraining of foremen, or basic changes in managerial philos- 

^ Rensis Likert, Motivational Dimensions in Adminhtration, University of 
Michigan, 1951. 
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ophy.- In former days industry ran almost entirely on the basis of 
punishment, or, we may say, subtraction. Workers were asked to 
give up their identity, their pride, their social impulses during the 
hours they were earning a living. Today the saying is, “Tlic whole 
man goes to work.” Realizing this fact, certain industries now have 
counsellors on personal and family problems. Through improved 
communication the individual is given a means of participating in 
his own destiny. Ilis private life and his work life arc integrated; the 
interests of management and employees come together to a greater 
degree' than formerly. I am not saying that Utopia is achieved in 
industry, hut only that experimentation has already gone far enough 
to dc'monstrate the validity of ethical theory that advocates the 
resolution of conflict through the harmonious integration of inf crests. 

This approach to morality does not aim at the reconciling of con¬ 
flicting demands. Demands are usually nothing more than ways and 
means prematun'ly conceived to be the only channels for the realiza¬ 
tion of desires. All theories of the enlargement of interests stress the 
distinction between demands and desires, that is to say, between 
instrumental and intrinsic values, and insist that the moral individual 
himself must at every step distinguish between his demands and his 
desires. E. B. Holt calls the process discrimination, Ralph Barton 
Perry calls it reflection.^ 

I can illustrate the distinction by borrowing a classic incident from 
Mary Follett. It seems that, in a certain part of Vermont, dairy 
farmers who lived up the hill from the railway station and those who 
lived down the hill from the station both claimed the right to unload 
their milk supply first at the platform. Their demands were irrecon¬ 
cilable, and for a long time a feud prevailed. Finally they perceived 
their error. Their root desire was not, as they thought, to ‘‘unload 
first.” This was a demand. The underlying desire of both factions was 

- Th(* story is told in F. Horlhlishergcr and W. J. Dickson, Management and 
the Worker, IKirvnrd University Press, 19S9; and in S. D. Hoslett, Human 
Factors in Maruigcment, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 

•*' E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish arul Its Place in Ethics, Henry Holt, 1915; 
R. B. Perry, Realms of Value: a Critique of Human Civilization, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1954, Chap. 6. 
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not to be kept waiting. Profiting from this discriminative insight they 
joined forces on a Saturday afternoon, lengthened the railway plat¬ 
form and thereafter were both able to unload “first.” 

Although the illustration may seem a bit pat, it does contain the 
paradigm for moral action: two or more conflicting sets of apparent 
purposes collide; they are analyzed reflectively and so purged of 
preconceived ways and means; the root desires themselves are then 
brought to fulfillment tlirough the invention of a larger framework 
that renders them compatible rather than incompatible as they at 
first seemed to be. In Professor Weisskopfs terms, a “union upward” 
is achieved. 

Tiie Principle of Enlargement of Interests 

Wartime research is filled with examples of our principle. I shall 
cite one study, drawn from Stouffer’s investigation of the American 
soldier.^ Mem in combat, we should expect, would show the maxi¬ 
mum of destructive, s(*lf-prcserving motivation. They were asked 
the question, “When the going was tough, how much did it help you 
to think that you couldn’t let the other men down?” Approximately 
two-thirds said that it “helped a lot.” Thus the affiliative motive even 
under extreme stress seems to hold twice as many men to their task 
as does tlie motive of hate. The point to note is that an enlargement 
of interest systems to include one’s comrades is, even in the time of 
physical combat, a natural bent of man. 

Successful psychotherapy offers a basic illustration of the principle. 
The most elementary formula for encouraging a patient is to assure 
him that “lots of people suffer from your difficulty.” Most patients 
brighten when they know that they are not alone in their misery. 
Such assurance docs not, of course, solve the patient s problem but he 
finds that even this imaginative integration of interests proves help¬ 
ful. True neuroses, wc know, are best defined as stubborn self- 
centeredness. No therapist can cure a phobia, obsession, prejudice, or 
hostility by the method of subtraction. He can only assist the patient 

* S. A. Stouffer et ah. The American Soldier, Princeton University Press, 
1949, vol. 2, p. 178. 
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to achieve a value-system and outlook that vv^ill blanket or absorb the 
troublesome factor. 

The successful resolution of social conflict proceeds always along 
the same lines. Take the issue of desegregation, a problem of the 
first magnitude not only in this country but in the world at large. On 
the social level it is a matter of bringing resistant provincial interests 
in line with more inclusive national and world values. On the per¬ 
sonal level, it is a problem of enlarging the outlook of individuals 
who live now according to an exclusionist formula that secures for 
them self-esteem at the expense of dark-skinned people. At present 
they are willing to form no inclusive unit with the federal majority 
in this country nor with the world majority; nor will they form in¬ 
clusive units with the Negro minority in their midst. They are not 
able even to resolve the moral dilemma in their own breasts. In all 
directions the principle of inclusion fails. 

At the moment this particular problem is most acute in the United 
States and in South Africa. Although I have not the space to diag¬ 
nose the situation in detail, let me say briefly that so far as South 
Africa is concerned the chief blunder of the Nationalist Party govern¬ 
ment, morally and politically, lies in its failure to consult with the 
Bantu peoples concerning their own destiny. The master group tells 
the servant group, who outnumber the masters three to one, that they 
have nothing to contribute to the life of the multiracial society ex¬ 
cepting manual labor. Tlius the cultural pride, love of homeland, and 
all other normal human aspirations and abilities of the Bantus are 
excluded from the existing matrix of values. The policy of apartheid 
extends to housing, transportation, schools, public assemblies, recrea¬ 
tion, and politics, so that there is no legal opportunity to become 
acquainted. And needless to say the precondition of all normative 
compatibility is communication. 

Both South Africa and the United States are exciting test cases for 
social science at the present time, the one following officially a 
policy of excluding interests, the other an oflScial policy of inclusion. 
The world is watching the outcome. 

We could pile up evidence from areas of conflict I have not yet 
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touched upon—from family, classroom, neighborhood, municipality, 
and deliberative assemblies, but I shall limit myself to the question 
of how far it is possible for people, especially for children, to learn 
the moral principle of discrimination and inclusion. 

The Process of Enlargement in Childhood 

A study by Piaget and his associates is enlightening.These in¬ 
vestigators find that the children around six and seven years of age, 
living in the city of Geneva, are unable to think of themselves as both 
Genevese and as Swiss. Given a crayon and asked to draw a circle 
for Geneva and for Switzerland, they ordinarily draw two circles side 
by side. And they insist that if they are Genevese they cannot simul¬ 
taneously be Swiss. As for foreign lands, the children sufiFer from 
even greater cognitive impoverishment. Concerning Italy they know 
only that their father visited Italy, or an aunt comes from there. Even 
loyalty to the homeland does not yet exist. Tlie child’s affective 
reactions are wholly egocentric. ‘T like Lausanne because I ate choc¬ 
olate there.” like Bern because my uncle lives there.” In Piaget’s 
language, these children have not yet commenced the process of 
“decentering,” that is, from the unit of self to any larger social unit 

Ages eight and nine are transitional. Although the child draws a 
circle for Geneva properly inside the circle for Switzerland, he still 
has difficulty translating spatial enclosure into terms of social en¬ 
closure. He may say, for example, “I’m Swiss now so I can’t be 
Genevese any longer.” True, the concept of the homeland is 
gradually growing, but in a sclf-centercd way. The child says, “I 
like Switzerland because I was born there.” As for foreign lands, he 
knows of their existence but commonly views them with scorn. The 
French are dirty; the Americans want war; and people living in other 
lands all wish they were Swiss, of course. The child at this age has 
taken bits of conversation from his home and school and fitted them 
to this own affective self-centercdness. 

Only at the age of ten and eleven do we find that dc'centering has 

® T. Piaget and Anne-Marie Weil, “The Development in Children of the Idea 
of the Homeland of Relations with Other Countries,” Internattonal Soc. Sci. 
Bull, 1951, 3:561^578. 
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made approciabk' progrc'ss. Egocontricity begins to give way to the 
principles of reciprocity and inclusion. The child of ten or eleven 
understands his dual membership in a smaller and larger political 
unit. lie also gives fc'wer personal reasons for his affective attach¬ 
ment to his homeland. Switzerland now becomes the land of the Red 
Cross; it is the country without war. Further, the child understands 
that members of other countries are as attached to their own lands 
as he is to his—this is the principle of "reciprocity.” But cognitive 
reciprocity does not necessarily mean that the child is capable of 
seeing good in all the peoples he knows about. He may still despise 
them. Wliether the child outgrows his affective provincialism along 
with his cognitive provincialism seems to depend largely on the 
attitudes he learns from his parents. 

Now this study teaches us certain h^ssons. For one thing, it shows 
that maturation and time are needed to achieve a decentering from 
the unit of self to a progressively larger social unit. Further, this 
process may be arrested at any stage along the way, especially in its 
affective aspects. It is significant Piaget gives no evidence that his 
children (at least up to fourteen years of age) discern the possibility 
of membership in any supranational grouping. Decentering has not 
reached the point where the child feels himself as belonging to the 
European region, to be a supporter of the United Nations; certainly 
none mentions his membership in the inclusive collective of man¬ 
kind. Even if in later years such a cognitive enlargement takes place, 
the chances are that the corresponding affective enlargement will be 
lacking. Using Piaget s terms, we may then say that adults in all 
nations are still incompletely decentered. Cognitively they may 
stumble at the threshold of supranational chambers, but affectively 
they fail to enter. 

Resolving International Conflicts 

A study conducted in Belgium by de Bie shows how few adults 
are concerned with identification across national boundaries. Even 
those of a higher level of education have little sense of international 
relationships. Membership in any unit larger than the nation simply 
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is not a psychological reality. Let international problems be handled 
by our leaders, they say/' And most, though not all, leaders, wc know, 
lack aiffective, or even cognitive, deccntcring beyond the sphere of 
purely national interests. 

In its Tensions and Technology Series, UNESCO has recently pub¬ 
lished a volume entitled The Nature of Conflict, surveying much 
relevant research. In summing up the results, R. C. Angell concludes 
that interacting nations will enjoy peace only when they become 
parts of a social system that embraces ihem.^ It is not necessary to 
destroy national loyalties, but only to include them. In Angell’s 
words, '‘The soeial system which is painfully coming to birth will 
grow out of national states, but their structures will not bo anni¬ 
hilated in the process.” J. C. Flugel has made the same point: “We 
must probably agree that intra-group behavior is on the whole far 
more moral than inter-group behavior; and in so far as the latter is 
moral it is often because the groups in qut'stion are for certain pur¬ 
poses themselves members of a larger group, so that it can at bottom 
be reduced to behavior of the intra-group variety.”® 

Such conclusions are based on a considerable amount of historical 
and contemporary research. This research, broadly speaking, indi¬ 
cates the relative futility of the moral creeds and strategies that are 
hortatory, authoritarian, hedonistic, legalistic, or Utopian. To abolish 
war some of these th(*orics have said: let us give up our prejudices, 
our malice and our fear; let us remove barriers to trade, to communi¬ 
cations and travel; let nations surrender land, money, aspirations, 
armaments, pride, and sovereignty. Though it is necessary that some 
of these subtractions take place, they will not do so if the approach 
is negative. Each and every local interest, deplored by us as making 
for international discord, serves a legitimate purpose so long as no 

P. de Bic% “Certain Psycliological Aspects oi Benelux,’ Intcniattoiuil Soc. 
Set Bull, 1951, 3:540 552. 

^ R. C. Angell, “Discovering Paths to Peace,” Chap. 4 in The Nature of 
Conflict, UNESCO, 1957. 

® J. C. Flugel, “Some Neglected Aspects of World Integration, ’ Chap. 6 in 
T. H. Pear (ed.), Psychological Factors of Peace and War, Hutchinson & 
Co., 1950. 
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social system exists to transcend nationhood. To state tlie case 
psychologically, individuals who favor the conditions making for 
war do so because they have no embracing circle of loyalties or ex¬ 
pectations that would rcndc'r these present conditions maladaptive to 
their purposes. Conflicts of value are never solved by the process of 
direct collision or defeat, nor by the double-edged subtraction that 
comes through compromise, but only through a process of inclusion 
and recentering. 

Although the subtractive, authoritarian, legalistic, and utopian 
moralities still prevail, we view with hope certain signs of progress. 
The United Nations, of course, is organized for the express purpose 
of resolving conflict through the enlargement of interest systems. 
True, its major activities seem for the present to be hopelessly 
blocked by a centering on national interests. There are even signs of 
regress in the present violent upsurge of national, religious, and 
linguistic provincialism. So we must count our gains humbly: 
evidences of regional grouping, increased student and personnel ex¬ 
changes (though evaluative studies of this policy seem to show some¬ 
what less gain than we might hope).® We note progress against 
illiteracy which eventually may establish a firmer ground for commu¬ 
nication. International bodies of scientists and other scholars are all 
to the good. So too the Olympic games. But perhaps our firmest gain 
is the widening circle of enlightenment and discussion that our com¬ 
mon problems have evoked, as exemplified in the present symposium. 

Returning to Piaget’s research for a moment, we can surely say of 
the average adult that cognitively and affectively he is potcntiall) 
capable of considerable decentering. The average man has no difiS- 
culty at all thinking of himself at one and the same time as a member 
of his family, neighborhood, town, state, and nation. Along the way 
he manages to include his church, lodge, and friendship circles. The 
principle is thus established that larger loyalties do not clash so long 
as they allow for the maximum possible inclusion of smaller loyalties. 
Trouble, to be sure, arises when values conflict at the same level. A 

^Journal of Social Issues, 1956, 12, No. 1; Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 1954, Vol. 295, 
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bigamist cannot comfortably apportion his loyalty between two 
wives, nor a traitor sc'rve two countries. But still it is dearly within 
the capacity of men to continue the deecntering process illustrated 
by Piaget s children, and to go well beyond them. Empirically we 
can point, as Professor Sorokin and Professor Maslow have done, to 
individuals who have alrc'ady realized this capacity.Unfortunately, 
they are still relatively few in numbers. 

Nothing that I have said is intended to detract from the pt)sitive 
values of rivalry, or of pride in one’s kin and kind. Rival scientists 
struggle vigorously to prove their respective thcoric'S against their 
opponents but they do so within the frame of loyalty to science as a 
whole. What is good in free enterprise com(\s from competition 
regulated by common loyaltv to the rules of the game. One’s pride in 
one’s way of life is not incompatible with an altitude of ‘let both 
grow together until tlu* harvest.” I’o critics who reply tliat conflict is 
the essence of (wistc'iice, that “to live is to struggle; to survive is to 
conquer,” we reply that we do not aim to (‘liminate struggle but ti) 
establish it within a framework that will actually l(*ad to survival in 
a fully human sense and not to extermination in a strictly litend 
sense. 

Preparing the Inoividual 

Tlie root of the matter, of course, lies in the posture of the in¬ 
dividual’s numtality. Psychologists today like to speak of “cognitive 
style.” Now the style of mind that welcomes rivalry within the con¬ 
straints of potential inc'lusion is marked by a kind of fcniativcncss. It 
docs not insist upon tlie absolute validity of its equations; it prefers 
a way of life without prescribing it for all; it possesses humor; it 
maintains its loyalties within an expanding and yet discriminating 
frame. Its judgments are timtative, its refligion heuristic, its ultimate 
sentiment compassion. There are, as we have said, people with this 
outlook. It is they who in this period of rapid social change give the 

P. A. Sorokin, Altruistic Love: A Study of American Got^d Nciflhhors and 
Christian Saints, Beacon Press, 1950; A. H. Maslow, Motivation and PersonnJity 
Harper, 1954. 
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world such stability as it possesses. Our problem is to increase their 
numbers. 

On this particular problem I will say only one thing at this time. 
The cognitive style I have defined is the precise opposite of the 
prejudiced style of life. The past decade or so has produced hundreds 
of studies of the sources and correlates of prejudice.^^ If the prej¬ 
udiced style of life can be learned—and certainly it is not innate- 
then surely th(' tentative style, or, in Gandhi’s terms, the “equi- 
minded’’ outlook can also be acquired. There is no simple formula for 
teaching it, but the books lie open for those who can adapt current 
research to educational policy for the home, school, and church. In 
the home there is much to be said for the method of the family con¬ 
ference wheTcan all the members from the oldest to the articulate 
youngest can seek a rational inclusive plan for the fulfillment of 
their interests. In schools, I suggest, we discard if necessary up to 
10 per cent of the present content and r(*plac(' it with suitably chosen 
instruction and experienc‘(‘ in the principle of integration of interests. 
The lesson should include classroom and playground activities as 
well as studies in neighborhood, national, and international experi¬ 
ments in inclusion. In my opinion our knowledge to date warrants 
this deliberate change in educational policies. 

Final Word 

But, of course, our knowledge, solid as some of it is, has many 
deficiencies. And since the emphasis of this Society is upon research, 
let me conclude by stating explicitly four implications of my remarks 
for a possible research program. 

First, at the level of the individual person we need to know much 
more about the frame of mind that I have called tentative or equi- 
minded, for to me it seems to be the very essence of altruism. Re¬ 
search by Sorokin and by Maslow has given us valuable insights, but 
much more of the same order is needed. 

Second, a problem of j(jint concern to psychology, anthropology, 
and philosophy confronts us. The moral guideline we have laid 

G. W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice, Addison-Wesley, 1954, 
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down requires discrimination between root desires and demands, 
between intrinsic values and instrumentals. Now it seems probable 
that the root desire's (not the demands) of men in all countries are 
very similar and tluTefore not incompatible. Heiux* I advocate cross- 
cullural investigations that will compare men’s motives in many 
lands but always with a view to distinguishing their root desires from 
their demands. 

Third, how can we deve'lop symbols of inclusion that will assist 
children, and citizens, and statesmen to look beyond the' confines of 
egocentri('ity? Without images it is impossible to form attitudes. 
Our symbols today arc' overwhelmingly local and nationalistic. We 
continue' to view our membership circles, as did Piaget s children, as 
lying side by side, not as concentric. We have few symbols of in¬ 
clusion, but evi'u if effective supranational symbols existed, they 
would, of course', have no magic property. Me'n’s choices can be only 
among se'ejuences tlu'v have known, and so our problem of training 
involvc's also the' giving of e'xpc'rie'nce, e'spe'cially in childhood, that 
will c'lilarge tlie cognitive style and turn the mind automatically to¬ 
ward the integrative mode of handling conflict. 

Fitudltj, cemtiniied philosophical re'se'arch is ne'exled conct'rning the 
principle I have outlined. The harmonious re'alization of abilities, 
interests, and purposes is, of course, a familiar tlu'me in philosophies 
as elive'rse as those of Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Dewey, and Perry—to 
name but a fc'w. What philosophy nen'ds now to do, with the aid of 
social science', is to specify which inclusive sc'ts of inte'rest can best 
be achieve'd by which available te'chnicjues—in industry, in educa¬ 
tion, and in statcscraft. Philosophy has the furthe'r critical task of 
refining the principle and examining instances where it may not 
fully apply. I am aware that not all conflicts arc easily brought under 
our formula. Ye't the philosophical task, 1 am convinced, is one of 
rt'finenK'Tit and not of re'futation, for the principle of maximal in¬ 
clusion has th(' overwlu'lming testimony of social science in its 
support. 
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Values, Psychology, and Hununi Existntce 

_ _p:hich fiu)mm 


In this paper, I want to present somt' substantiation and evidence 
for a thesis tliat is sliared by a number of us. 

Tlie thesis is tliat values arc rooted in the vertj conditions of human 
existence; hence that our knoivledp^e of these conditions, that is\ of 
the *^human situation'* lead^s us to establishing values tvhich have 
objective validittj; this validity exists, only with regard to the exist¬ 
ence of man; outside of him there are no values. 

Man and the Conditions of Human Exist enc:e 

What is the nature of nuin, what arc the special conditions of hu¬ 
man existence, and what are the needs which are rooted in these 
conditions? 

Man is torn away from the primary union with nature, which 
characterizes animal existence. Having at the same time reason and 
imagination, he is aware of his aloneness and separateness, of his 
powerlessness and ignorance, of the accidentalness of liis birtli and 
of his death. He could not face this state of being for a second if he 
could not find new ties with his fellow man which replace the old 
ones, regulated by instincts. Even if all his physiological needs were 
satisfied, he would ('xperience his state of aloneness and individua¬ 
tion as a prison from which he had to break out in order to retain 
his sanity. In fact, the insane person is the one who has completely 
failed to establish any kind of union and is imprisoned, even if he is 
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not brliind barrc'd windows. The nocossity to unite with other living 
beings, to be related to them, is an imperative need on tlie fulfillment 
of which man’s sanity d('pends. Tliis need is behind all phenomena 
which constitute the whole gamut of intimate human relations, of 
all passions which are called love in the broadest sense of the word. 

There are several ways in which this union can be sought and 
achieved. Man can attempt to become one with the world by stih- 
mission to a person, to a group, to an institution, to a Cod. In this 
way he transcends the separateness of his individual existence by be¬ 
coming part of somebody or something bigger than himself and ex¬ 
periences his id(‘ntity in connection with the power to which he has 
submitt(‘d. Another possibility of overcoming separateness lies in 
the opposite dirc'ction: man can try to unite himself with the world 
by having power over it, by making otliers a part of himself, and thus 
transcending his individual existence by domination. 

The common element in both submission and domination is the 
symbiotic nature* of relatedness. Both persons involv(*d have lost 
their integrity and freedom; they live on each other and from each 
other, satisfying tlu'ir craving for closent'ss, yet suHering from the 
lack of iniK'r strength and self-reliance which would require freedom 
and independe nce', and furthermore constantly threatened by the 
conscious or uncemscious hostility which is benind to arise from the 
symbiotic relatiemship. Tlie realizatie)n of the submissive (maso¬ 
chistic) or the de)mine‘ering (sadistic) passion never leads to satis- 
factiem. They have a self-])re)pelling dvnaniism, and be'cause no 
amount of submission or domination (or possession or fame*) is 
enough to give* a sense of identity and union, more and more of it is 
sought. The ultimate result of these passions is defeat. It cannot be 
otherwise; although these passions aim at the establishment of a 
sense of union, they destroy the sense of integrity. The person driven 
by any one of these passions actually becomes dependent on others; 
instead of developing his own individual being, he is dependent on 
those to whom he .submits, or whom he dominates. 

There is only one passion which satisfies man’s need to unite him¬ 
self with the world and to acquire at the same time a sense of 
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integrity and individuality, and this is love. Love is union with some¬ 
body, or something, outside oneself, under the condition of retaining 
the separateness and integrity of one*s own self. It is an experience of 
sharing, of eornmunion, winch permits the full unfolding of one's 
own inner activity. The experience of love does away with the 
necessity of illusions. There is no m'cd to inflate the image of the 
other person, or of myself, since the reality of active sharing and 
loving permits me to transcend my indi\'iduali/ed existence and at 
the same time to exj^cTienee myself as the bearer or the active 
powers whic'h constitute the act of loving. What matters is the 
particular cjualUy of loving, not the ol^jeet. Tx)ve is in the experience 
of human solidarity with our fellow creatures, it is in the erotic love 
of man and woman, in tlu' love of the mother for her child, and also 
in the l(^v(' for on(‘S('lf as a human being; it is in the mystical experi¬ 
ence of union. In the act of loving, I am on(‘ with All, and yet 1 am 
myself, a uni(ju(\ sc'parate, limited, mortal human being. Indeed, 
out of the verv polarity between separalc'ness and union, love is born 
and rc'lxan. 

Another aspect of the human situation, closely connected with the 
need for relatedness, is man's situation as a creature and his need to 
transcend this very state of the passive crc'ature. Man is thrown into 
this world without his consent or will. In this n'.spect he is not diflFer- 
ent from the animal, from the jflants, or from inorganic matter. But 
being endowed with reason and imagination, he cannot be content 
with the passive role of the creature, with the role of dice cast out of 
a cup. lie is driven by the urge to transeemd the role of the creature, 
the accidentalncss and passivity of his existence, by becoming a 
“creator." 

Man can create life. This is the miraculous quality which he in¬ 
deed shares with all living beings, but with the difference that he 
alone is aware of being created and of being a creator. Man can 
create' life, or rather, woman can create' life, by giving birth to a 
child and by caring for the child until it is sufficie'ntly grown to take 
care of his own needs. Man—man and woman—evan create by plant¬ 
ing seeds, by producing material objects, by creating art, by creating 
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ideas, by loving one anothcT. In the act of creation man transcends 
himself as a creature, raises himself beyond the passivity and acci¬ 
dentalness of his existence into the n*alm of purposefulness and free¬ 
dom. In man's ncn^l for transcendence lies one of the roots for love, 
as well as for art, religion, and material production. 

To create pr(*supposes activity and care. It presupposes love for 
that which one cremates. How then does man solve the problem of 
transcending himself if he is not capable of creating, if he cannot 
love? There is another answer to this need for transcendence; if I 
cannot create life, I can destroy it. To destroy life makes me also 
transcend it. Ind(‘ed, that man can destroy life is just as miraculous 
a feat as that he can create it, for life is the miracle, the inexplicable. 
In the act of destruction, man sets himself above life; he transcends 
himself as a cre<iluie. Thus, the ultimate choice for man, inasmuch 
as he is driven to transcend himself, is to create or to destroy, to love 
or to hate. The enormous j)owcr of the will for destruction which we 
see in the history of man, and which we have witnessed so frightfully 
in our own time', is rootc'd in the nature of man, just as the drive to 
create is rooted in it. To say that man is capable of developing his 
primary potentiality for love' and rc'ason does not imply the naive be¬ 
lief in man's goodness. Dc'structiveness is a secondary potentiality, 
root(*d in the verv cxistc'ncc of man, and having the same intensity 
and power as any passion can have. But—and this is the ('ssential 
point of my arguinenl—it is the alternative to creativeness. Cacation 
and destruction, love and hate, are not two instincts which exist 
indc'pc'ndcntly. They are both answers to the same nc'C'd for tran¬ 
scendence, and the will to destroy must rise when the will to create 
cannot be siitisfied. Ilowevc'r, the satisfaction of the need to create 
l('ads to happiness, clestructivenc'ss to siifTering—most of all, for the 
destroyer himsc'lf. 

A third need, again following the conditions of human existence, 
is that for rootedness. Man's birth as man means the beginning of 
his emeigence from his natural home, the beginning of the severance 
of his natural ties. Yet this very severance is frightening; if man loses 
his natural roots, where is he and who is he? He would stand alone, 
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without a home, without roots; he could not bear the isolation and 
helplessness of this position. He would become insane. Ih' can dis¬ 
pense with the natural roots only insofar as he finds new human 
roots and only after lie has found them can he feel at home again in 
this world. Is it surprising, then, to find a deep craving in man not to 
sever the natural ties, to fight against being torn away from nature, 
from mother, blood and soil? 

The most elementary of the natural ties is the tie of the child to 
the mother. The child begins life in the mothers womb and exists 
there for a much longer time than is the case with most animals; 
even after birth, the child remains physically helpless and com¬ 
pletely dependent on the mother; this period of helplessness and 
dependence again is much more protracted than with any animal. In 
the first years of life no full separation between child and mother 
has occurred. The satisfaction of all his physiological ne('ds, of his 
vital need for warmth and affection depend on her; she has not only 
given birth to him, but she continues to give life to him. Her care is 
not dependent on anything the child does for her, on any obligation 
which the child has to fulfill; it is unconditional. She cares because 
the new creature is her child. Tlic child, in these decisive first years 
of his life, has the experience of his motluT as the fountain of life, 
as an all-enveloping, protective, nourishing power. Mother is food; 
she is love; she is warmth; she is earth. To be loved by her means to 
be alive, to be rooted, to be at home. 

Just as birth means to leave the enveloping protection of the 
womb, growing up means to leave the protective orbit of the mother. 
Yet, even in the mature adult, the longing for this situation as it 
once existed never ceases completely, in spite of the fact that there 
is, indeed, a great difference between the adult and the child. The 
adult has the means to stand on his own feet, to take care of him¬ 
self, to be responsible for himself and even for others, whereas the 
child is not yet capable of doing all this. But, considering the in¬ 
creased perplexities of life, the fragmentary nature of our knowledge, 
the accidentalness of adult existence, the unavoidable errors we 
make, the situation of the adult is by no means as different from that 
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of the child as it is generally assumed. Every adult is in need of 
help, of vv^armth, of protection, in many ways diflFering and yet in 
many ways similar to the needs of the child. Is it surprising to find 
in the average adult a deep longing for the security and rootedness 
which the relationship to his mother once gave him? Is it not to be 
expected that he cannot give up this intense longing unless he finds 
other ways of being rooted? 

In psychopathology we find ample evidence for this phenomenon 
of the refusal to leave the all-enveloping orbit of the mother. In the 
most extreme form we find the craving to return to the womb. A per¬ 
son obsessed by this desire may offer the picture of schizophrenia. 
He feels and acts like the foetus in the mother s womb, incapable of 
assuming even the most elementary functions of a small child. In 
many of the more severe neuroses we find the same craving, but as a 
repressed desire, manifested only in dreams, symptoms, and neurotic 
behavior, which results from the conflict between the deep desire to 
stay in the mother’s womb and the adult part of the personality 
which tends to live a normal life. In dreams this craving appears in 
such symbols as being in a dark cave, in a one-man submarine, 
diving into deep water, etc. In the behavior of such a person, we find 
a fear of life and a deep fascination for death (death, in fantasy, 
being the return to the womb, to mother earth). 

The less severe form of the fixation to mother is to be found in 
those cases where a person has permitted himself to be born, as it 
were, but where he is afraid to take the next step of birth, to be 
weaned from mother’s breasts. People who have beeome arrested at 
this stage of biith have a deep craving to be mothered, nursed, pro¬ 
tected by a motherly figure, they are the eternally dependent ones, 
who are frightened and insecure when motherly protection is with¬ 
drawn but optimistic and active when a loving mother or mother 
substitute is provided, either realistically or in fantasy. 

Living is a process of continuous birth. The tragedy in the life of 
most of us is that we die before we are fully born. Being born, how¬ 
ever, does not only mean to be free from the womb, the lap, the 
hand, etc., but also to be free to be active and creative. Just as the 
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infant must breathe once the umbilical cord is cut, so man must be 
active and creative at every moment of birth. To the extent that man 
is fully born, he finds a new kind of rootedness; that lies in his crea¬ 
tive relatc'dness to the world, and in the ensuing experience of 
solidarity with all men and with all nature. From Ix'iiig passwchj 
rooted in nature and in the womb, man becomes one again—but tliis 
time actively and creatively with all life. 

Fourth, man needs to have a scrisc of identity. Man can be defined 
as the animal that can say “I,” that can be aware of himself as a 
separate entity. Tlie animal, being within nature and not transcend¬ 
ing it, has no awareness of himself, has no need for a sense of 
identity. Man, l)eing torn away from nature, bc'ing endowed with 
H'ason and imagination, needs to form a concept of himself, needs to 
say and to feel: “I am J.*' Ih'cause he is not lived^ but lives, because 
he has lost the original unity with nature, has to make decisions, is 
aware of himself and of his neighbor as different persons, he must be 
able to sense himself as the subject of his actions. As with the need 
for relatedncss, rootediK'ss, and transcendence, this need for a sense 
of identity is so vital and imperative that man could not remain sane 
if he did not find some way of satisfying it. Man’s sense of identity 
develops in tlu' proc ess of emerging from the “primary bonds” which 
tie him to mother and nature. The infant, still feeling one with 
mother, cannot yc't say “I,” nor has he any need for it. Only after he 
has conceived of the outer world as being separate and diflFerent 
from himself does he come to the awaremess of himself as a distinct 
bc'ing, and one of the last words he learns to use is “I,” in reference 
to himself. 

In the development of the human raec the degree to which man is 
aware of himself as a separate self deptmds on the extent to which he 
has emerged from the clan and the extent to which the process of 
individuation has chweloped. The mc^mber of a primitive c*lan might 
express his sense of identity in the formula “I am we”; he cannot yet 
conceive of himself as an “individual,” existing apart from his group. 
In the medicwal world, the individual was identified with his social 
role in the feudal hierarchy. The peasant was not a man who hap- 
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pened to be a peasant, the feudal lord not a man who happened to 
be a feudal lord. He was a peasant or a lord, and this sense of his 
unalterable station was an essential part of his sense of identity. 
When the feudal system broke down, this sense of identity was 
shaken and the acute question "Who am I?’’ arose—or, more pre¬ 
cisely, "How do I know that I am I?” Tliis is the question that was 
raised, in a philosophical form, by Descartes. He answered the quest 
for identity by saying, "I doubt—hence I think; I think—hence I am.” 
Tliis answer put all the emphasis on the experience of "I” as the sub¬ 
ject of my thinking activity, and failed to see that the "I” is experi¬ 
enced also in the process of feeling and creative action. 

The development of Western culture went in the direction of 
creating the basis for the full expe'rienec of individuality. By making 
the individual free politically and economically, by teaching him to 
think for himself and freeing him from an authoritarian pressure, one 
hoped to enable him to feel "I” in the sense that he was the center 
and active subject of his powers and experienced himself as such. 
But only a minority achieved the new experience of “1.” For the 
majority, individualism was not much more than a fa 9 ade behind 
which was hidden the failure to acquire an individual sense of 
identity. 

Many substitutes for a truly individual sense of identity were 
sought for and found. Nation, religion, class, and occupation serve to 
furnish a sense of identity, "I am an American,” "I am a Protestant,” 
"I am a businessman,” are the formulae that help a man experience 
a sense of identity after the original clan identity has disappeared 
and before a truly individual sense of identity has been acquired. 
These different identifications are, in contemporary society, usually 
employed together. Tliey are in a broad sense status identifications, 
and they are more efficient if blended with older feudal remnants, as 
in European countries. In the United States, in which so little is left 
of feudal relics and in which there is so much social mobility, these 
status identifications are naturally less efficient, and the sense of 
identity is shifted more and more to the experience of conformity. 

Inasmuch as I am not different, inasmuch as I am like the others 
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and recognized by tliem as “a regular fellow,” I can sense myself as 
“I ” I am—‘as you desire me”—as Pirandello pul it in the title of one 
of his plays. Instead of the pre-individualistic clan identity, a new 
herd identity develops in which tlie sense of identity rests on the 
sense of an unquestionable belonging to the crowd. That this uni¬ 
formity and conformity are often not recognized as such, and are 
covered by the illusion of individuality, does not alter the facts. 

The problem of the sense of identity is not, as it is usually under¬ 
stood, merely a philosophical problem, or a problem concerning only 
our mind and thought. The need to feel a sense of identity stems 
from the very condition of human existence, and it is the source of 
the most intense strivings. Since I cannot remain sane without the 
sense of “I,” I am driven to do almost anything to acquire this sense. 
Behind the intense passion for status and conformity is this very 
need, and it is sometimes even stronger than the need for physical 
survival. What could be more obvious than tlie fact that people are 
willing to risk their lives, to give up their lov(', to surrender their 
freedom, to sacrifice their own thoughts for tlie sake of being one 
of the herd, of conforming, and thus of acquiring a sense of identity, 
even though it is an illusory one. 

Reason and Orientation in itie Worij> 

Tlie fact that man has reason and imagination leads to the 
necessity not only for having a sense of his own identity but also for 
orienting Jtimsrlf in the world intellectually. This need can be com¬ 
pared with the process of physical orientation that develops in the 
first years of life and that is completed when the child can walk by 
himself, touch and handle things, knowing what they are. But when 
the ability to walk and to speak has been acquired, only the first step 
in the direction of orientation has been taken. Man finds himself 
surrounded by many puzzling phenomena and, having reason, he 
has to make sense of them, has to put them in some context which he 
can understand and which permits him to deal with them in his 
thoughts. Tlie further his reason develops, the more adequate be¬ 
comes his system of orientation, that is, the more it approximates 
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reality. But even if man’s frame of orientation is utterly illusory, it 
satisfies his need for some picture which is meaningful to him. 
Wliether he believes in the power of a totem animal, in a rain god, or 
in the superiority and destiny of his race, his need for some frame of 
orientation is satisfied. Quite obviously, the picture of the world that 
he has depends on the development of his reason and of his knowl¬ 
edge. Although biologically the brain capacity of the human race has 
remained the samt* for thousands of generations, it takes a long 
evolutionary process to arrive at objectivity^ that is, to acquire the 
faculty to see the world, nature, other persons, and oneself as they 
are and not distorted by desires and fears. The more man develops 
this objectivity, the more he is in touch with reality, the more he 
matures, the better can lu' create a human world in which he is at 
home. Reason is mans faculty for grasping the world by thought, in 
contradiction to intelligence, which is man’s ability to manipulate 
the world with the help of thought. Reason is man’s instrument for 
arriving at the truth, intelligence is man’s instrument for manipulat¬ 
ing the world more successfully; the former is essentially human, the 
latter belongs also to the animal part of man. 

Reason is a faculty which must be practiced in order to develop, 
and it is indivisible. By this I mean that the faculty for objectivity 
refers to the knowledge of nature as well as to the knowledge of man, 
of society, and of oneself. If one lives in illusions about one sector of 
life, one’s capacity for reason is restricted or damaged, and thus the 
use of reason is inhibited with regard to all other sectors. Reason in 
this respect is like love. Just as love is an orientation which refers to 
all objects and is incompatible with the re.striction to one object, so is 
reason a human faculty which must embrace the whole of the world 
with which man is confronted. 

The need for a frame of orientation exists on two levels; the first 
and the more fundamental need is to have some frame of orientation, 
regardless of whether it is true or false. Unless man has such a sub¬ 
jectively satisfactory frame of orientation, he cannot live sanely. On 
the second level, the need is to be in touch with reality by reason, to 
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grasp the world objectively. But the necessity to develop his reason 
is not as immediate as that to develop some frame of orientation, 
since what is at slake for man in the latter case is his happiness and 
serenity, and not his sanity. This becomes ck'ar if we study the func¬ 
tion of rationalization. However unreasonable or immoral an action 
may be, man has an insuperable urge to rationalize it, that is, to 
prove to himself and to others that his action is dc^termined by 
intelligence, common sc‘nse, or at least conventional morality. He lias 
little difficulty in acting irrationally, but it is almost impossibh* for 
him not to give his action the appearance of reasonable motivation. 

Feetjng and OiUEm ation to hie World 

If man were only a disembodied intellect, his aim would be 
achieved by a eomprelu'usive thought systi'rn. But since he is an 
entity endowed with a body as well as a mind, h(^ has to react to the 
dichotomy of his existence not only in thinking but in the total proc¬ 
ess of living, in his feelings and actions. Hence any satisfying sys¬ 
tem of orientation contains not only intellectual elements but 
elements of fec'ling and semsing which are expressed in the relation¬ 
ship to an object of dewotion. 

The answers given to man’s need for a system of oritmtation and 
an object of devotion differ widely both in content and in form. 
There are primitive*, systems such as animism and totc'rnism in which 
natural obje'cts or ancestors represent ans\v(*rs to man’s quest for 
meaning. There are nontheistic sy.stems, such as Buddhism, which 
are usually called religions although in their original form there is 
no concept of God. Ibe'rc are puix'ly philose^phical systems, such as 
Stoicism, and there* are th(* inonothe*istic re*ligious systems that give 
an answe*r to man’s epie’st for meaning in reference to the concept of 
God. 

But whatew(*r their contents, the*y all respond to man’s need to 
have not only some* thought system but alse) an e)bje'ct of devotion 
that gives me'aning to his e*xistt'nce anel to his position in the world. 
Only the analysis of tlie various fe)rms of religion can show which 
answers are better and which arc worse solutions to man’s quest 
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for meaning and devotion, ‘T^etter” or “worse” always considered 
from the standpoint of man s nature and his development. 

Choices and Fulfillment 

In discussing the various needs of man as they result from the 
conditions of his existence, I have tried to indicate that they have to 
be satisfied in some way or other lest man should become insane. 
But there are several ways in which each of these needs can be satis¬ 
fied; the difference' be'lween these ways is the difference in their 
appropriateness for the' development of man. The need to be related 
can be satisfied by submission, or by domination; but only in love is 
another human nec'd fulfilled—th«at of independence and integrity of 
the self. The need for transcendence can be satisfied cither by cre- 
ativeiK'ss or by destructiveness; but only creativeness permits of 
joy—whereas destructiveness causes suffering for oneself and others. 
The nc'cd for rootedness can be satisfied regressively by fixation in 
nature and mother, or progressively by full birth in which new 
solidarity and oneness is achieved. Here again only in the latter case 
are individuality and inlegiitv preserved. A frame of orientation may 
be irrational or rational, yet only the rational one can serve as a basis 
for the growth and development of the total personality. Eventually, 
the sense of identity can be based on primary ties with nature and 
clan, on adjustment to a group, or, on the other hand, on the full, 
creative development of the person. Again, only in the latter case 
can man achieve a sense of joy and strength. 

The difference between the various answers is the difference be¬ 
tween mc'ntal health and mental sickness, between suffering and joy, 
between stagnation and growth, between life and death, between 
good and evil. All answers that can be qualified as good have in 
common that they arc consistent with the very nature of life, which 
is continuous birth and growth. All answers that can be qualified as 
bad have in common that they conflict with the nature of life, that 
they arc conducive to stagnation and eventually to death. Indeed, 
at the moment man is born, life asks him a question, the question of 
human existence. He must answer this question at every moment of 
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his life. He must answer it, not his mind, or his body, but he, the 
real person, his feet, his hands, his eyes, his stomach, his mind, his 
feeling—his real—and not an imagined or abstracted person. There 
are only a limited number of answers to the question of existence. 
We find tliese answers in the history of religion, from the most primi¬ 
tive to the highest. We find them also in the variety of characters, 
from the fullest sanity to the de'cpest psychosis. 

In the foregoing remarks I have tried to outline these various 
answers, implying that each individual represents in himself the 
whole of humanity and its evolution. We find individuals who repre¬ 
sent man on the most primitive level of history, and others who rep¬ 
resent mankind as it will be thousands of years from now. 

I said that the answer to life that corresponds to the reality of hu¬ 
man existence is conducive to mental health. What is generally 
understood by mental health, however, is negative, rather than posi¬ 
tive; the absence of sickness, rather than the presence of well-being. 
Actually there is even very little discussion in the psychiatric and 
p.sychological literature of what constitutes well-being. 

Well-being I would describe as the ability to he creative, to be 
aware, and to respond; to be independent and fully active, and by 
this very fact to be one with the world. To be concerned with being, 
not with having; to experience joy in the very act of living—and to 
consider living creatively as the only meaning of life. Well-being is 
not an assumption in the mind of a person. It is expressed in his 
whole body, in the way he walks, talks, in the tonus of his muscles. 

Certainly, anyone who wants to achieve this aim must struggle 
against many basic trends of modern culture. I want to mention very 
briefly only two. One, the idea of a split between intellect and affect, 
an idea which has been prevalent from Descartes to Freud. In this 
whole development (to which there are, of course, exceptions) the 
assumption is made that only the intellect is rational and that affect, 
by its very nature, is irrational. Freud has made this assumption 
very explicitly by saying that love by its very nature is neurotic, 
infantile, irrational. His aim was actually to help man succeed in 
dominating irrational affect by intellect; or, to put it into his own 
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words, ‘"Where there was Id—there shall be Ego/’ Yet this dogma of 
the split between affect and thought does not correspond to the 
reality of human existence, and is destructive of human growth. We 
cannot understand man fully nor achieve the aim of well-being un¬ 
less we overcome the idea of this split, restore to man his original 
unity, and recognize that the split between affect and thought, body 
and mind, is nothing but a product of our own thought and does not 
correspond to the reality of man. 

The otlier obstacle to the achievement of well-being, deeply rooted 
in the spirit of modern society, is the fact of man s dethronement 
from his supreme place. Tlie nineteenth century said: God is dead; 
the twentieth century could say: man is dead. Means have been 
transformed into ends, the production and consumption of things has 
become the aim of life, to which living is subordinated. We produce 
things that act like men and men that act like things. Man has trans¬ 
formed himself into a thing and worships the products of his own 
hands; he is alienated from himself and has regressed to idolatry, 
even though he uses God’s name. Emerson already saw that “things 
are in the saddle and ride mankind.” Today many of us see it. 
The achievement of w(41-being is possible only under one condition; 
if we put man hack into the saddle. 



Culture and the Experience of Value 

_ __ _ __ _ _DOROTHY LEE 


My papkr will deal with culture as a factor in the experience of 
values; that is, it will discuss sr)me ways in which culture mediates 
value for the experiencing individual. It will deal mainly not with 
human values but with value itself. By human values, by a value or a 
system of values, I mean the basis upon which an individual will 
choose one course rather than another, judged as better or worse, 
right or wrong. We can speak about human values, but we cannot 
know them directly. We infer them tlirough their expression in be¬ 
havior. 

Human Values and Value 

What I refer to as value—not a value—resides in the situation, in 
the field in which an individual participates. What I have called a 
value is a part of the cultural system; what I call value resides in the 
reality that is mediate'd by culture. Accoiding to this view, we experi¬ 
ence value when our activity is permeated with satisfaction, when 
we find meaning in our life, when we feel good, when we act not out 
of calculating choice and not for extraneous purpose but rather be¬ 
cause this is the only way that we, as ourselves, deeply want to act. I 
believe that value can be experienced only when relatedness with the 
surround is immediate and, in a sense, active, when the self is not 
only open to the experience of the other but also, to use Dewey’s 
term, in transaction with the other. To experience the other on the 
basis of a prior category would be to introduce an interruption into 
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the relationship. According to this view of value, prelabeling, analy¬ 
sis, assessment, calculation, measurement, evaluation, all erect bar¬ 
riers that may diminish or even destroy the value content of a 
situation. 

The value experience I speak of here has reference to all reality. 
When the self ^s in transaction within a social situation, we speak of 
social value; though the experience itself is personal, it is bound to 
have value for the transacting other, also. 

Universality of Sooal Value 

My thesis here is that the good is held to be social in all or nearly 
all societies and that cultures are structured in such a way as to 
maintain and enhance social value and, each in its own way, to fur¬ 
nish for the individual situations rich in social value. Cultures differ 
widely in the forms of the behavior patterns furnished, through 
which social value enters the life of the members of the society, and 
in the multiplicity and effectiveness of these patterns. They also 
differ in the kind of self they enable the growing individual to de¬ 
velop, the degree of sensitivity they foster, the definitions of self 
and of other they offer as basic to relatedness. 

It is not difficult to discover the negative ways in which social 
value is given recognition. As Kluckhohn points out, there is in all 
societies an interdiction against “killing, indiscriminate lying and 
stealing within the in-group,” and in fact, against whatever might 
bring about dissension, disruption, destruction within the recognized 
social unit, thus ensuring the persistence of good relations. However, 
the procedures through which the social bonds are strengthened and 
the avenues afforded for the experience and enhancement of social 
good are so varied that the universality of the positive aspect is not 
as easy to recognize. 

In addition, there is a great difference in the conception of the 
social situation. In our own view, a social relationship exists when 
the ends of the relationship are human. But among many societies 
man can have social relations with nonhumans, such as the Oglala 
Dakota, for example, who extended kinship terms to Buffalo, 
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Thunder, Earth, and other natural phenomena. Many Australian 
groups appear to experience social value when they visit, during 
their walkabouts, a rock or a tree to which they are related, endur¬ 
ing hardships and short rations to do so. They perform rites of in¬ 
crease for animals, plants, and other natural objects to which they 
consider themselves related, apparently mainly by way of helping 
nature maintain itself, since many of the objects are inedible and 
may even be dangerous to man. 

To show how culture mediates value, I shall speak first of two 
societies where, in different ways, there is an emphasis on infusing 
the life of the members with social value; and next I shall speak of 
the openness of the self, which makes immediate experience of value 
possible. 

Relatedness—Arapesh 

We take first the Arapesh of New Guinea, as they were when 
Margaret Mead visited them in 1931. For these people, the stress on 
the enhancement of social value was so strong as to overshadow all 
else. All their food-getting activities—their agriculture, their gather¬ 
ing, their hunting, and even the processing of the food—were ham¬ 
pered by constant interruptions, suffered continual interferences and 
distractions; there was appalling ineflSciency and waste of time and 
energy. As a result, they never had enough to eat their fill, they 
always seemed hungry, even during their feasts, which themselves 
would have appeared to us pitifully meager even as everyday fare. 
Yet the Arapesh maintained the pattern of their situations in the face 
of near hunger; they persisted in arranging their working time un- 
economically and in being prodigal with their presumably little 
energy. Their structuring of food-getting may have been ineflBcient 
from the point of view of food production, but it w^as eminently 
efficient from the point of view of infusing value into their lives. 

The Arapesh depended mainly on agriculture for their food; but 
agriculture was difficult and not very profitable. The terrain is moun¬ 
tainous, so rugged that there is almost no level land. The garden 
plots might be separated from the hamlet by miles of difficult terri- 
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tory. The most economical way to cultivate them would have been 
to have one gardener plant a garden and work in it alone or with 
the help of his wife; yet up to six men would work on a small plot, 
often with their wives and children, traveling over forbidding terri- 
tory from plot to distant plot, enjoying each other’s society and the 
sharing of work. Tins means that a man planted several gardens, 
often widely separated; in one of them he was host and others came 
to help him; in the others, he was a guest. From the point of view of 
growing enough food, this was wasteful procedure. Yet, the Arapesh 
went beyond this. Margaret Mead writes: “The ideal distribution of 
food is for each person to oat food grown by another, eat game 
killed by another, eat pork from pigs that have been fed by people 
at ... a distance.” A man walked miles with his coconut saplings 
to plant them on the house sites of others, he gave his pigs to rela¬ 
tives in distant hamlets to feed and tend for him, he hunted only to 
give his kill away, since the lowest form of humanity was the man 
who ate his own kill, even one tiny bird. The system actually forbade 
a man to eat of his own kill; but it did not forbid him to give his 
pigs to his own wife to tend or to plant all his trees by his own 
house. Taboo and preference, however, went hand in hand toward 
creating a wide gap between ownership and possession: what a man 
possessed he did not own, what he owned he gave to another. This 
gap then provided continuing opportunities for experience in social 
value. Thus it was ensured that the Arapesh had little to eat; but it 
also meant that every mouthful they consumed had been the 
medium of social participation and contained social value. 

Social value was channeled into experience through a variety of 
ways, regulations, attitudes, behavior patterns. Any surplus of food, 
for instance, however small, was always temporary, as it was always 
the occasion for inviting others to a feast. Tlie kinship system again 
was seen as something to be manipulated as a medium for dis¬ 
covering avenues of relatedness. And, quite often, the relationship 
with a given individual would be traced through a rambling route 
which brought in a large number of intermediate relatives. For ex¬ 
ample, Margaret Mead speaks of a woman who, when oflFering food 
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to a visiting brother, phrased this as giving food to her husband's 
brother-in-law. 

Even incest regulations were phrased as having the function of 
enhancing relatedness. Wlien Margaret Mead asked whether a man 
ever married his sister, slie was met with incredulous amazement. 
Her informants inquired, in effect, “If we did so, where would we 
get brothers-in-law?” And, of course, to marry ones own sister in¬ 
stead of the sister of another man would deprive one of two sets of 
brothers-in-law, two wide-branching channels for i elatedness and 
shared experience. 

In fact, social value so permeated the lives of the Arapesh that it 
would have required deliberate effort to cut it out of experience. 
Mead d(*scrib(*s how, even when a man was walking alone through 
the jungle, he was in a sense carrying his society with him, so that 
what he saw along the way was not a vine, a piece of wood, but 
rather a vine to be picked for Y s roof, a plank for R's house. And 
the walk he was taking most probably had reference to a social 
framework. 

The enjoyment of the value in the social situation depended, I 
believe, on the presence of a capacity to apprehend with immediacy. 
There were no barriers between self and other, no gaps to be 
bridged. The Arapesh self could participate in the other, and in fact 
the relations between a man and his wife, a man and his child, were 
codified in this way. A man “grew" his wife, from the time when she 
came as a child to join the household of his parents. He “grew” her 
the food he grew or killed for her; that is, he gave her of his self. In 
the same way, a good father grew his children. Together, through¬ 
out the period of pregnancy, husband and wife grew the child. Be¬ 
fore and after the birth of the child, the food the father provided, 
what he did, and what he refrained from doing all went into growing 
the child. His time, his energy, his physical exertion, his good will 
and concern, his skill, his very self became incorporated in his wife 
and children. 

And this conception of the self, I believe, was basic to the experi- 
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ence of all social value. In all of these food is involved. “Good” food, 
valued food, is food grown by one person and given to another; so 
that the “ideal distribution of food” which Margaret Mead describes, 
is actually an extension of the principle of “growing” of the wife and 
child; it was putting one’s self into the other. For the Arapesh this 
“growing” is identical with value. The word for good and the good 
ipp) is the same as the word for grow. 

Relatedness—Oglala 

In the culture of the Oglala Indians of this country, value was 
interpreted and infused into experience in an entirely diflFerent way, 
through an entirely different set of human values. Here relatedness 
was overtly recognized and sought as tlie ultimate value. It was 
indispensable for the growth and strengthening of a man to achieve 
relatedness with the manifestations of the Great Spirit—earth, plants, 
animals, stars, thunder, etc.—broadening in scope and inteiisifying 
through life. But relatedness was good in itself, relatedness ulti¬ 
mately to all; and man must be a worthy relative. So the emphasis 
was on rigorous development of the self, both through and for 
relatedness. In addition, a man was responsible for his social unit, 
or rather as his social unit, since he was an interpenetrating part of 
his camp circle, representing it in his person; and a holy man was 
eventually responsible for the actualization of the universe. Tliere- 
fore, to enhance oneself, to strengthen oneself, meant to enhance the 
unit of relatedness. 

Development of the individual in relatedness was initiated by the 
mother and eventually taken on by the growing boy. The mother 
initiated her unborn baby into relatedness with nature and con¬ 
tinued to do so in various ways through his infancy. She took the 
very young baby out and merely pointed to natural manifestations, 
without labeling. Only after the baby experienced directly, only 
later, did she offer him concepts. She sang songs to him referring to 
the animals as his brothers, his cousins, his grandparents. Early in 
life he was also helped to develop sensitivity toward nature so that 
he might be enabled to relate openly. Standing Bear writes: “Chil- 
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drcn were taught to sit still—and look when apparently there was 
nothing to see, and to listen intently when all seemingly was quiet” 
. . . and to “become conscio\is of life about us in its multitude of 
forms.” Cah'gorizing and logic were not absent from the culture but 
they came afterward, after the immediate apprehension of ihis. After 
the child had been initiated into acquaintance with nature, he was 
guided into using this as observed data on the basis of which he 
could draw conclusions. Logic did not mediate experience but was 
founded upon experience. At the same time the growing individual 
was acquiring tremendous self-discipline and training himself in 
hardihood, in skills, in endurance of incredible physical pain and 
danger. On tlie face of it, all this is self-centered; yet it was actually 
social because only through the strength and devt'lopment of the 
individual could tlie social unit prosper, and only through personal 
enhancement could the individual be worthy of relationship with 
the multitude of manifestations of the Great Spirit. 

On the surfac(% Arapesh and Oglala mediated value in dia¬ 
metrically different ways, and their values were widely different. 
The Oglala valued what we call the manly, both in man and woman. 
Tlie Arapesh valued that which Mead has called maternal. The 
Oglala food-getting was impressively efficient; if they hunted in 
groups, it was for more effective results, not for the sake of being 
together. The Oglala individual often spent time alone; and he 
sought his religious experience ultimately in solitude, alone in the 
midst of the manifestations of the Great Spirit with whom he sought 
communion. Yet, in his person, he represented his camp circle; his 
prayer to Wakan lanka. The Great Spirit, was: Help me that my 
people may live. And into the pipe he smoked to The Great Spirit 
at this time had been introduced with painstaking symbolism all the 
four groups of animals, the cardinal directions, the seasons, the times 
of the day, the earth, the sky, the region below. At this time, while 
alone, with the pipe in his hand, the Oglala seeker represented the 
entire social unit, reaching out for communion with the entire uni¬ 
verse. And this was the prime situation of social value. 
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Relatedness and the Open Self 
It is obvious that at the base of both Arapesh and Oglala con¬ 
cepts of social value lies a conception of the self as open; otherwise, 
the value situations which I presented could not have been experi¬ 
enced. Thc're was an assumption of a degree of continuity between 
self and othcT: the self was not an element, complete in itself, ca¬ 
pable of being completely removed from the surround. When an 
Arapesh man left his territory, for example, a part of his very self 
stayed beliind, in his wife, his children, and, to a lesser extent, his 
many relatives who had eaten of the food he had grown and of the 
game he had killed. Conversely, it had been possible for the Arapesh 
man to relate himself in this way to his wife and children and other 
relatives, and to find value in this relationship, because he had an 
open self. 

In both the cultures that I presented, the conception of the open 
self lies at the base of the eneulturation of the individual as well as 
of the structure of bcdiavioral situations. But here the similarity 
stops. The two societies differ as to the way in which they present 
the open self to their members. 

I believe that the fully open self was presupposed in the Arapesh 
culture, and the emphasis was on furnishing, finding, creating a 
multiplicity of occasions for the exercise of the open self in transac¬ 
tion. The Oglala concentrated on enhancing the openness of the self, 
on developing in the growing individual an immediacy of apprehen¬ 
sion; on enabling the individual to transact within an increasingly 
broadening field, on refining and intensifying the experience of the 
open self. When the concept of the open self is present, we find it at 
the base of probably all patterned behavior. 

Among the Wintu Indians of California, I found the concept of 
the self expressed in the morphology of the language. For example, 
in a Wintu tale that I recorded, a man, speaking of his sick son, 
added a suffix to the verb: I am ill, (koyu), and now said, “I am ill 
(koyuma) my son”: and later, added the same suffix to get well 
(modu), and said, “I want to get well my son.” With the aid of this 
suffix, a chief haranguing his people about the coming of the Whites 
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was quoted as saying: “You shall hunger your children, you shall 
hunger your horses/' When this suffix occurred with a verb such as 1 
ate, 1 found it easy to translate the phrase as “I fed my child.” But 
here I was probaf)ly violating the meaning of the Wintu speaker. I 
fed presupposc's a st^parate, bounded self acting upon another sep¬ 
arate bounded self; I did something, whether desired or not, to some¬ 
one else. If ther(' is consistency in the meaning of the suffix, I believe 
it must always be translated in such a way that it expresses some 
kind of immediate participation in the experience of the other, so 
that, I do not feed my child,hut rather: “I eat in respect to my child,” 
“I hunger in respect to my child,” “I am ill in respect to my child”; 
that is, 1 am open to the experience of my child. Tliis is only one of 
the many cases where the linguistic forms as well as the cultural 
structure of the Wintu (wpressed their peculiar formulation of the 
openness of the self. 

To say that the self is open is not to say that the self is fused 
with, or subinerg('d in, the other. In all the cultures that I have 
studied reference is made to a differentiated self. In the Wintu 
language, for ('xarnplc*, in addition to tlie personal pronouns we have 
at least two sulfixes whose function is to differentiate and emphasize 
the self, and, in the case that 1 cited above, the father who partic¬ 
ipated in the sou’s illness was named in distinction from the son. The 
Wintu did not use an and when they spoke of two or more individ¬ 
uals; in our terms, they would say not: John arid Mary have arrived 
but: John Mary they have arrived. I’his may imply that the coming 
of John and the coming of Mary are not separate to be joined by 
an and; yet John and Mary were clearly differentiated. 

When I was in my teens, I was tortured by a question that I think 
would never have disturbed the Wintu or the Arapesh or the Oglala. 
If I dashed out to save a child from death or maiming at the risk of 
my own life, would I be doing it for the chiUrs sake or for my sake? 
Would my act be altruistic c;r selfish? Upon which of these values 
would my chosen action be based? Would I be saving his life so that 
he could enjoy it, or would 1 act only because I could not bc'ar to 
live with myself if I did not try to save him? This question of course 
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presupposed a conception of the self as closed, in limited, purposive 
interaction. 

In a society where relatedncss steins from the premise of the open 
self, such a question would be nonsense. Tn such societies, though 
the self and the other are diflFerentiated, they are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive. The self contains some of the other, participates in the other, 
and is in part contained within the other. By this I do not mean 
what usually goes under the name of empathy. I mean rather that 
where such a concept of the self is operative, self-interest and other- 
interest are not clearly distinguished; so that what I do for my own 
good is necessarily also good for my unit, the surround, whether this 
is my family, my village, my tribe, my land, or even nature in 
general, the entire universe. So the Oglala Indian could concentrate 
his entire life in developing his self, through rigorous self-discipline 
and privation, through intense physical suffering, through the sys¬ 
tematic sharpening of his senses and the refining of his sensitivity, 
thus making himself worthy of communion with natiire, the mani¬ 
festation of the Great Spirit, doing all this ultimately for the welfare 
of the camp circle. What he asked of Wakan Tanka, The Great 
Spirit, was: “Help me that my people may live,” and he could say 
at this time: “I am the people.” Was this egoism or altruism? 

I can say, “Help me that my people may live,” only when the self 
is continuous with the other; and when this is so, whether I en¬ 
hance myself, whether I expose myself to illness or pollution, 
whether I allow myself to deteriorate, in every case this is not a 
matter involving only myself; it is not even a matter purely aflFect- 
ing others; it is rather a situation shared by the other because I am 
to some extent the other. 

A corollary to this view of the self is that, in respecting the other, 
the self is simultaneously respected. If the other is enjoyed in its 
totality, it means that the self must also be enjoyed. I cannot trust 
the other, value the other, unless I also love and value myself. In 
societies where the individual is ideally at one with, in harmony 
with, society, nature, the universe, we find that the self has tre¬ 
mendous value. So the Navaho, for example, valuing harmony and 
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relat(‘dness with the universe, believed that to assume the attitude of 
supplication or of gratitude toward the divine was to devalue or 
liiimiliate the divine witli whom he was to some degree identified. 
The Oglala man seeking power through communion with nature 
had "to prove to some bird or animal that he was a worthy friend," 
to quote from the autobiography of Standing Bear: "The animal 
would thereafter observe and learn from the dreamer," and the 
dreamer also "should do likewise." The Oglala man who sought a 
vision was, in Standing Bears words: “Humble without cringing, 
without loss of spirit. He always faced the Powers in prayer; he 
never groveled on the* earth, hut with face lifted to the sky he spoke 
straight to his Mystery." He was in immediate relation to ‘liis 
Mystery"; y('t he was himself, diiferentiated and full of personal 
worth. 
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Health as Value 


KURT GOLDSTEIN 


We have and shall read in this volume many interesting papers 
concerning value in relation to the great problems of the world. I 
do not consider it my task to write about that here; rather, I wish 
to bring iho problem of value onto a more concrete level, and I con¬ 
sider that Mrs. Lee, in the preceding paper, prepared the ground, so 
to say, for such a consideration of the problem. 

The profound difficulty in reaching a definite position pertaining 
to the problem of values seems to me to originate in the assumption 
that value is not inherent in objects, events, actions, persons, etc., 
but is a judgment determined by outside factors; by religious, meta¬ 
physical, scientific, or social convictions. The arbitrariness, uncer¬ 
tainty, ambiguity of these convictions is mirrored in value judgments, 
and all criticism and skepticism as to them is an t^xprt'ssion of dis¬ 
satisfaction with this relativity. It docs not suffice that the differ¬ 
ences in contents to which values are ascribed arc considered as due 
to the differences in individuals or in cultural, environmental, or 
historical influences. Our inner experience, when we think of value, 
is ill principle, a feeling of something definite, something absolute, 
something essential for man’s life, for his existence. Wliat do we 
signify by the word existence in this context? The word does not 
mean survival. Survival, as important as it is, is not really a value in 
itself. We observe survival particularly in situations of great threat to 
life or in abnormal conditions, in severe bodily and mental illness, as 
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we shall show later. Existence means something much more than, one 
may say something essentially different from, mere survival. Exist¬ 
ence means the realization of the individual, of the individuaVs in¬ 
trinsic nature, the fulfillment of all his capacities in harmony with 
each other. 

Values and Self-Actualization 

This intrinsic nature is not the sum of the pliysical and mental 
capacities; it is relatcxl to personality and is the essence which the 
individual presents. This is what man tri(\s to actualize, or, in other 
words, from this point of view alone can man's behavior be under¬ 
stood. The tendency to actualize ones intrinsic nature sometimes so 
determines man’s behavior that he gives up life when he feels that 
self-realization is no longer possible. 

From this hypothesis, the different values of different individuals, 
groups, cultures, etc., would appear to be the means of assuring tlie 
self-realization of the individuals by the organization of the par¬ 
ticular group. My viewpoint is the rc^sult not of deliberating about 
various values in various situations but rather of assimilating the 
experiences in the special field of my professional activiitj as a phy¬ 
sician. It may well be that the consideration of concrete phcmoin- 
ena in the life of individuals from the point of view of this hypothesis 
can enable us to find a criterion for our assumption of something as 
a value; it may well be that by this procedure we can overcome the 
uncertainty in our concept of value, its accustomed character of rela¬ 
tivity. It is my intention to show that this may be possible by dis¬ 
cussing the essential significance of the phenomenon of health for 
mans self-realization. 

Anticipating my results, I came, tlirough the observation and 
treatment of sick people, to the conclusion that the behavior of 
patients could be understood only if it is considered as determined 
by a definite value and that we can help the patient only when v^e 
take account of this value. 

To explain this I have to refer to the loss or impairment of health 
—to what we call sickness—and what this means in respect to human 
existence. 
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We must distinguish the condition of sickness from the phenom¬ 
enon of being sick, which is the effect of sickness. We are here 
interested in the phenomenon of being sick as it manifests itself in 
the patient’s behavior and inner experience. 

Let me characterize this phenomenon by a simple example. Take 
an individual suffering from a “common cold.” He may have various 
disturbing symptoms, such as headache, temperature, etc. In his 
everyday life he may not show any essential deviation from the 
norm, lie may not feel well, but yet not ^sick.** If the same individ¬ 
ual finds himself in a situation in which he has to do something very 
difficult and at the same time very important, for example, to take 
an examination the passing of which is essential for his whole 
future, we may find a totally different picture. Tlie individual may 
display a number of unusual physical and mental symptoms, such 
as sweating, trembling, increase of pulse rate, etc. He may not be 
able to answer questions that under other conditions he could an¬ 
swer without any difficulty. He appears to be physically and 
mentally in a state of confusion and disorder, in a condition that we 
call catastrophic. Tliis condition can be observed particularly in 
patients with chronic diseases, for instance, in those who are suffer¬ 
ing from severe brain damage. Due to their mental defect, they are 
not able to fulfill many normal demands and therefore easily come 
into catastrophe and experience this subjectively as anxiety. In such 
cases particularly we can observe the characteristics of being sick. 

From the analysis of my many observations, I concluded that the 
anxiety of the sick individual—as well as the anxiety of the normal 
individual—is not a reaction of the individual to the experience of 
failure and the anger involved as a result of it. It is rather the be¬ 
havior expressive of disorder and anxiety, i.e., the concomitant ob¬ 
jective and subjective expressions of the danger in which the sick 
organism finds itself. The sick person comes into this condition when 
he is no longer able to actualize his “essential capacities,” his essen¬ 
tial nature. The danger to which disorder and anxiety belong is the 
danger of losing his existence in the sense in which we have defined 
it before. 
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After a certain time even the severely sick individual reveals a 
more ordered behavior and is no longer so stricken by catastrophe 
and anxit'ty. The pathological condition, however, is not improved, 
as examination shows. The new order is reached by a change in the 
environment produced by the people about him, an environment in 
which the patient is not so exposed to tasks that he cannot fulfill. 
Thus he is protected from the catastrophic condition. In this way he 
is better able to use his preserved capacities. He is not “normal'' but 
can do what is required in order to realize his preserved personality. 
That this self-realization does not correspond to his premorbid con¬ 
dition he is unaware of, due to his mental defect. 

Ade(^uacy and the Demands of the World 

Thus we can say he is in a state that corresponds in principle to 
the self-realization of the normal individual, i.e., in a state of ade¬ 
quacy between the* demands and the capacities of the individual. 
Thus a condition is achieved that is experienced as healthy and to 
which we can ascribe value. This shows that self-realization, and 
with it value, does not occur exclusively in the fulfillment of definite 
tasks but is present when an individual is able to do what is de¬ 
manded of him by the world. Normally the individual is in a state 
of adequacy witli the complicated world, which corresponds to 
normal human nature. Thus we can say that value is not related to a 
definite content but to the experience of adequacy between an in- 
dividuals nature and his world. 

Certainly normal healthy life is not always ordered and anxiety is 
not alien to it. Shocks and anxiety belong to normal life, but as a 
rule we are able to overcome anxiety by the use of our mental 
capacities, by foresight, by experiencing the hope that the situation 
may not be so dangerous, or that we can bear it, or that the danger 
belongs to life itself. Tliis takes place with the help of one of the 
most important characteristics of man: courage. Courage ultimately 
reveals its enormous significance for man not in handling the simple 
difficulties of everyday life but in overcoming the danger to exist¬ 
ence that the difficulties may bring about. It presupposes the highest 
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capacity of man, his abstract capacity through which he differs essen- 
tially from all other living things. 

Capacity to Enditre Suffering and Self-Realization 

In respect to the experience of health, the situation is the same 
as we have described in patients with brain damage or in patients 
with severe bodily diseases, such as severe heart failure. In the 
acute conditions they also experience frequent catastrophes and 
anxiety. Later they, too, can come into a state of order without im¬ 
provement in the underlying disease. But there exists an essential 
difference between them and the brain-damaged patients due to the 
fact that they are aware of the restrictions in their activities and of 
the shrinkage of their world by the conditions of a regained order, 
and with that they are aware of their diminished self-realization due 
to these restrictions by the protections. They tend, as all mentally 
normal individuals do, to achieve a self-realization that corresponds 
to their unchanged personality, their intrinsic nature. They can 
achieve a higher self-realization only if they can endure suffering. 
They are in a dilemma that demands a choice between accepting and 
enduring suffering and getting fuller self-realization, or the simul¬ 
taneous diminution of suffering and of self-realization. 

Certainly we always try to eliminate suffering and especially pain. 
But it is not the task of therapy merely to reduce mental and physical 
suffering. One may be inclined to do this because one assumes that 
the elimination of suffering is an essential or even the essential drive 
of man, as psychoanalysis proclaims in the form of the pleasure 
principle. But placing this in the foreground would often not help 
the patient. The idea of the pleasure principle, particularly when 
applied to normal life, overlooks the enormous significance of tension 
for self-realization in its highest forms. Pleasure, in the sense of 
relief from tension, may be a necessary state of respite. But it is a 
phenomenon of "stand-still.'' It is understandable that one of its 
theoretical consequences should be the assumption of the "death 
instinct," the elimination of all tension. But this separates us from the 
world and therefore reduces the possibility of realizing ourselves. 
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One can achieve the right attitude toward the problem of the 
elimination of suffering in patients and in normal individuals only 
if one considers its significance for self-realization and its relationship 
to the value of health. If tlic patient is able to make the choice we 
have mentioned, he may still suffer but may no longer feel sick; i.e., 
though somewhat disordered and stricken by a certain anxiety, he 
is able to realize his essential capacities at least to a considerable 
degree. 

While stressing the significance of this choice for regaining 
^'health,” we admit that health is not an objective condition which 
can be understood by the methods of natural science alone. It is, 
ratlier, a condition related to a mental attitude by which the individ¬ 
ual has to value what is essential for his life. “Ilealtir appears thus 
as a value; its value consists in the individuars capacity to actualize 
his nature to the degree that, for him at least, it is essential. “Being 
sick” appears as a loss or diminution of value, the value of self- 
realization, of existence. The central aim of “therapy”—in cases in 
which full restitution is not possible—appears to achieve transforma¬ 
tion of the patiemfs personality in such a manner as to enable him 
to make the right choice; this choice must be capable of bringing 
about a new orientation, an orientation which is adequate enough to 
his nature' to make life appear to be worth living again. 

Psychotherapy, Values, and Choice 

It has often been demanded that psychotherapy keep free from 
values. As far as the therapist’s attitude towards the failures of the 
patient is concerned, this demand is correct. Furthermore the 
therapist is not supposed to impose his own values upon the patient; 
but that do('s not mean that the problem of value has to be, or even 
can be, totally avoided. Freud as a typical positivist belic'ves that 
therapy should be based on scientific concepts and methods alone. 
“All that is outside of science is delusion, particularly religion.” 
Whether or not Freud’s own attitude is free of value judgments is 
debatable. In my opinion the belief in science alone is also based 
on a value judgment. Freud’s emphasis on the significance of 
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pleasure as a driving force in man is certainly based on his special 
estimation of it for normal life, on the value he sees in the relief of 
tension. 

It would not be helpful if the new orientation of the patient were 
determined by the values of the therapist. The patient must find his 
own values, f.e., come to an ordered condition which permits his 
self-realization to tlie extent that it satisfies him. The degree of self- 
realization he attains will depend upon the extent to which he is 
able to make the choice. Tliis depends upon his previous personality 
and his mental capacities. Choice is a decision based on the con¬ 
sideration and evaluation of the whole situation, which in turn pre¬ 
supposes a definite mental capacity, the capacity to abstract, 
particularly in the sense of being able to assume the category of 
possibility. Patients—such as severely brain-damaged ones—who are 
impaired in this capacity cannot make the choice. They can achieve, 
as we said above, some degree of self-realization only if the people 
around them make the choice for them, arrange the w^orld in such 
a way that the patient can realize his preserved capacities, as we 
have explained before. The catastrophic eflFect of incapacitation here 
is not eliminated by the patient. The order is achieved by the activity 
of "others.” 

All that the individual considers important for a worthwhile life 
can be of the same significance, for example, religious beliefs or 
other ideas, that the particular culture considers valuable. But this 
will be helpful only if it is not used as a simple means for mere re¬ 
lief, but rather represents experiences which belong to the intrinsic 
nature of the individual, the essentials for his self-realization. 

When demands are forced on the individual under the guise of 
value, this is often a cause of breakdown, as, for instance, in neu¬ 
rotic patients. The restriction involved may be accepted with resent¬ 
ment and the ensuing conflict thus produces anxiety. Something 
negative cannot be a value. I am aware that the demands issuing 
from a value may have a negative character in the form of sacrifice 
of self-realization, etc. But as long as these demands are experienced 
as something negative, they have little effect and are always debat- 
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able. Restriction, sacrifice, is not a real value. Restriction is, as 
Whitehead has said, the price of value. It becomes valuable only in 
relation to some real value, i.e., a particular form of self-realization, 
and acquires a positive chaiacter through this relation. Restriction 
means lack of “being" as long as it is not accepted as a necessity for 
achieving the best foim of self-reali/ation possible for the individual. 

We have seen Ix'fore tliat the sick patient with the impairment of 
abstraction can achieve a condition in which his life may have a 
value for him wlum he is protected by the people around him. How¬ 
ever, the value of his life will then consist of nothing more than 
survival. Ih* is incapable of full self-realization due to his mental 
defect, to his impairment of the abstract attitude which is the pre¬ 
supposition for his full self-realization. The sick individual (with an 
unimpaired abstract capacity) will achieve the latter only by accept¬ 
ing the necessary restriction without resentment. In this respect 
therapy is of particular significance. The patient learns that he is in 
principle in a situation not different from the condition in which the 
healthy individual finds himself. 

All human beings have to suffer and to endure suffering. This is 
due to our difficulty in relation to nature, particularly in relation to 
other living things and especially to other human beings. As with 
the patiemts, so normal individuals can live only if they are helped 
by otluTS and others are helped by them. Tlie help we give patients 
in tlierapy is not an external, merely practical, activity but some¬ 
thing that originates in the most characteristic property of man, the 
tendency to help and the desire to be helped. This is the expression 
of the original unity of men, which man has lost and must try to re¬ 
gain. Only if he achieves this is he able to realize himself. Man can 
be an individual only in this unity with the other. Thus self-restric¬ 
tion is the price for being an individual. It has been said that in¬ 
dividuality as sucli is no end in itself, is no value. This is true, but 
only if one does not see that self-realization is impossible unless the 
self-realization of the other is guaranteed. What appears in the be¬ 
havior of severely sick people—that self-realization is possible only 
with the help of the "other"—is also valid in normal human beings. 
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Only in a unity with the "other” is the self-realization of the individ¬ 
ual guaranteed. Indeed, unity will be effective only if it is not a 
pseudo-unity, a merely external relationship, but if it is a real re¬ 
newing of a lost communion. This is ultimately the value which 
guarantees human existence, i.e., its essential nature. 

Value and Communion 

From this point of view we must consider all the empirical rela¬ 
tionships of the individual when we wish to determine whether we 
are justified in ascribing to them the character of value. Thus, for 
instance, there is no doubt that the social organization is a very im¬ 
portant factor in man’s existence, but not simply, as is often said, 
because it brings about man’s security. Security in itself is no value. 
Value demands self-restriction. It will help in the process of self- 
realization not when it arises in an external way, but only when it is 
based on a communion or when it has at least intrinsic characteristics 
which permit us to assume that it will develop into a communion. 

Social organization itself is not a value, though it may also be a 
successful means of guaranteeing a certain degree of self-realization. 
It will never—if it is not communion—satisfy the individual’s tend¬ 
ency toward self-realization; it may even bring the individual closer 
to the breaking point. Only an "adequate” social organization is a 
value and will be experienced as such. And this requires freedom 
for individuals to follow the fundamental tendency of man’s nature. 
Indeed, the term organization may then no longer apply. Living in 
the communion does not mean that one must be like the other; the 
situation must be such that the individuality of both is assured 
through living together. Only then will the self-restriction be taken 
without resentment, which is the basis of all living together. This 
is the basis not only of social life but of friendship and particularly 
of love. 

This living in communion guarantees, on the one hand, the 
uniqueness of the individual; on the other hand, it makes possible 
the feeling of responsibility for the other’s actions in the attempt to 
realize oneself. Tliis may appear to justify even the encroachment 
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upon the “other” in the interest of his self-realization. The distinc¬ 
tion between this behavior and aggression cannot be taken too 
seriously. Aggression never has a positive value, neither for the 
aggressor nor for those aggressed against. It is essentially a reaction 
to those situations in which the individual cannot come to terms 
with the demands of self-realization. Clarity about the phenomenon 
of aggression is of the greatest significance for any concept of value. 

Only in such a situation of communion can loneliness be overcome, 
the isolation of tlie individual which is a basic hindrance to self- 
realization. Kant s moral postulate, “VVe should not do to another 
what we would not have him do to us,” is too abstract, too regula¬ 
tive and negative. The concern about the other s self-realization is 
a positive tendency of man; when it exists it is an experience, not 
a demand. 

This is not the place to discuss how such a communion may de¬ 
velop, I would like only to stress that it is based on man's highest 
mental capacity, by which the world is considered from the symbolic 
point of view. The symbolic aspect is not only the basis—as is often 
stressed—of the intellectual interpretation of the world; at the same 
time it communicates the immediate relationship of people to each 
other. Tlie basic significance of this relationship is often overlooked; 
or the way it occurs is erroneously considered as irrational and there¬ 
fore as a dubious guarantee for mans existence. 

I would like to summarize my discussion in the following way: 

Value is not a characteristic which is secondarily ascribed to 
something from judgments based on concepts externally determined. 
Value is a characteristic of the true being of man, of his essence 
which manifests itself in reality mostly in a somewhat distorted 
form. It is “being” as it appears in man's self-realization. Man's self- 
realization is based on the condition of adequacy between the in¬ 
dividual's behavior and the “world,” the world which is ultimately 
given in the totality of all individuals but which becomes apparent 
in the greater or smaller contact with individuals. If it were not an 
intrinsic potentiality of man's nature to acquire such a state of ade- 
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quacy, man as we see him, his culture, religion, the problem of value 
itself would not exist. 

We have reached our conclusion through an analysis of health 
and sickness. Health appears thus as the prototype of value. It may 
even be considered the value, from which all other values experi¬ 
enced under special conditions become comprehensible. It acquires 
this significance because it guarantees mans self-realization. Be¬ 
cause value is being as it appears in man, the study of man's intrinsic 
nature is of the greatest importance for the determination of the 
nature of value. 

I should like to conclude with some words from Immanuel Kant, 
written in the introduction to his work on logic. These words stress 
essentially the same significance of the evaluation of man's nature 
in respect to all human endeavor, i.e., to value: 

"What can I know? 

"What should I do? 

"What may I hope? 

"What is man?” 
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Is a Science of Human Values Possible? 

_PAUL TILLICH 


When 1 accepted the invitation to address the Conference on New 
Knowledge in Human Values, 1 hesitated, because from my early 
student years on up to tlie present day I have been an outspoken 
critic of the philosophy of values. But tlie tolerant assurance of the 
organizers of the meeting that tliey consider the criticism of value 
theory in itself as a value convinced me that I should express tlie 
reasons for my attitude precisely in the frame of such a meeting- 
and now, in this paper. 

The Rise of the Philosophy of Values 
Since I am a victim of the European vice of being unable to think 
any thought without seeing it in the light of its history, I want to 
start with a short retrospective analysis of the rise of the philosophy 
of values in modern thought and a short description of the point 
where I myself encountered this philosophy. 

By some historians Lotze is called the heir of classical German 
philosophy. This is true insofar as you can call a general, who after 
a lost battle gathers the battered army into the last possible posi¬ 
tion of resistance, the successor of formerly victorious generals of 
that same army. It was Lotze who did just this in the middle of the 
nineteenth century by introducing the concept of value prominently 
into the current philosophical discussion. In doing so, he tried to 
save human dignity from the onslaught of a reductionist, material¬ 
istic naturalism. Here he succeeded, and for this he deserves a 
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higher place in the history of philosophy than he is usually accorded. 
Many schools of value philosophy took over his principle, and more 
than a hundred years have not annihilated his influence. But Lotze 
and all those who followed him had to pay a high price: they had 
to separate the world that we encounter from the world of values in 
a radical way. Being and value have nothing in common for them; 
value has no being and being has no value. There is a gap between 
what is and what ought to be, between what is and what is good. 
Tlie assumed catastrophe of metaphysics has shown, so they argued, 
that any attempt to bridge the gap by trying to discover value in 
being must fail. Tlic leaders of the defeated philosophical army gave 
up any attempt to regain the lost positions. 

They were exclusively defensive; and in all fairness, one must say 
that their defense of human dignity was their greatness. In my 
student years, the German philosopher Miinsterberg was called to 
Harvard and became the most influential mediator of the philosophy 
of values to this country. 

But the way in which I personally encountered and passionately 
rejected the philosophy of values was in the theological realm. The 
greatest systematic theologian of the nineteenth century after 
Schleiermacher—Albrecht Ritschl~had reduced the assertions of 
classical theology to value judgments. In doing this he did in 
theology what Lotze, upon whom he was dependent, had done in 
philosophy: he fought a battle of retreat and defense. Before him, 
and partly during his lime, a philosophical theology dependent on 
Schelling and Hegel controlled the European universities. With the 
so-called breakdown of the Hegelian system, more precisely with the 
turning away of the Western mind to scientific, political, and relig¬ 
ious positivism, these theologians lost their control, and on most 
European faculties and later in many American Protestant theo¬ 
logical schools, they were replaced by Ritschlians—meaning theo¬ 
logians representing a theory of values as the foundation of theology. 
When I started my theological studies in 1904, they were the masters 
in all important theological faculties. But we students and younger 
people revolted for theoretical as well as emotional reasons. We did 
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not accept the defeat of metaphysics and the flight into the defenses 
of the value theory as final. Wc wanted being. And the experience 
of being as the power of being became the existential experience 
out of which most of my later thinking grew. And today there are 
almost no traces of the old value theory in European philosophical or 
theological faculties. 

The Subjectivity of Value 

But now I must leave the historical and autobiographical reports 
and come to tlu' arguments. It is almost pathetic to see how the 
philosopluTs of value tried to overcome one of the main weaknesses 
of the value theory—its subjective and relative character. Tliey are 
aware of the fact that th(‘ concept of value in its original meaning 
is related to a valuating subject, and it becomes impossible to escape 
the conclusion that a theory of values cannot be more than a theory 
of actual valuations. In order to escape this consequence, they speak 
of basic values as criteria of a hierarchy of values, or they speak of 
the a priori and absolute character of the ultimate values. They inter¬ 
pret the psychological and sociological conditions of valuating as 
mere channels through which the objective values enforce our 
acknowledgment. By this interpretation, values are not invented but 
discovered. 

According to Miinsterberg, the value of the world as such is 
absolute. All valuations can be derived from the demand that there 
is reality at all. Most instructive in tliis respect are Max Scheler and 
Nicolai Hartmann by whom the philosophy of values was driven 
toward a point at which the ontological question could not be 
avoided any longer. Neither of them denied the anthropological 
conditions of the feeling for values and their hierarchies. But both 
of them insist that this feeling and the human being in whom it 
occurs is not their cause, but the place and the occasion for their 
manifestation and for the manifestation of their hierarchical order. 
Neither should one make the truth of values dependent on their 
relation to life (c.g., Nietzsche); for life itself stands within the 
hierarchy of values and not even on the top of it. A higher value 
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may demand the sacrifice of life. According to Hartmann, values 
are powers with laws of their own. They have a character of being, 
standing against the desires and interests of the subject who experi¬ 
ences them as values. They have an ideal being in themselves. 

Looking at these endeavors of tlie philosophers of values, I come 
to the conclusion that the whole theory is wrecked by the necessity 
of distinguishing between relative values, which can be reduced to 
valuations, and absolute values, which require another foundation 
because they command valuations. 

Obviously, pragmatism cannot give such a foundation. Consistent 
pragmatism cannot accept the concept of absolute values at all be¬ 
cause it subjects every value to the never-ending test of experience 
—whatever "test of experience” may mean. But, fortunately, most 
pragmatism is inconsistent and indulges in a hidden metaphysics, 
e.g., that of life as growth (citing Dewey) or that of an almost 
mystical realm above subjectivity and objectivity (citing James), 
or that of a universal self-affirmation of the will (citing Nietzsche). 
If I say that they indulged in a metaphysics, this is somehow unfair. 
For they could not avoid it because it is unavoidable. 

There is no way to distinguish valid values from mere valuations 
other than to show the root of a value in the structure of being itself. 
Pragmatic tests lead into a vicious circle if the criteria of the texts 
themselves shall be tested pragmatically. But they lead into ontology 
if the criteria are derived nonpragmatically. The question we are 
asked, "Is a science of human values possible?” is identical with the 
other question: Is an ontological approach to values possible? 

My answer is that it is, and even more, it always has been done 
successfully within the limits of ontology as such. It may be in¬ 
opportune to call such an approach sqience, and it might well be 
that in this semantic question the material question is implied. 
Therefore, I want to expand a little on this point. If science is 
understood, as it is being more frequently in recent discussions, in 
the sense of the German word Wissenschaft, a science of values is 
possible in the sense in which ontology is a science. If, however, 
science is understood as a cognitive approach according to the pat- 
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tern of physics, only a science of actual valuation is possible, not a 
science of values. 

Ontological Foundation of Values 

What then, we ask, is the ontological foundation of values? Where 
must we look within encountered reality to discover the source of 
the ought-to-be in being? The first answer must be a negative one; 
values cannot be derived from existence. Tliis was the abortive at¬ 
tempt of pragmatism. Values must be derived from essential struc¬ 
tures of being which appear within existence, though in a state of 
distortion. 

If we judge the value of a tree not from the point of view of its 
wood or shade value for us but from the point of view of its poten¬ 
tialities as a tree for itself, we compare its actual state with an 
image, an cidos or an idea that wc have of its essential nature. We 
call it a poor or sick or mutilated exemplar of what, for instance, a 
pine tree could be. Tlie way in which this eidos or essence of tree- 
hood—which is more than concept—is attained and tested is identical 
with the way in which an objective value in this realm can be 
known, namely, the value of a tree for itself. This approach combines 
an ideating and an empirical element. The ideating element, the 
intuition of the essence within some existing exemplars, has been 
rediscovered by the phenomenological school; it had controlled most 
of the ancient and medieval philosophy but had later been lost in 
the positivistic type of nominalism. The ideating method as redis¬ 
covered had limited success in oflBcial philosophy (although in prac¬ 
tice even the hostile philosophers used it all the time) because it was 
not able or willing to relate the ideating to the empirical-scientific 
method. The essential nature of a tree can become the problem of 
research in which the biological conditions of a perfect tree are 
imagined and in which the result of this research may change the 
intuitive picture of the essential nature of such a tree. But the 
empirical analysis cannot create the image of the perfect tree. 

Leaving this example, we turn to man and the realm of ethical 
values. Man is the valuating subject. But from our presuppositions 
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it follows that man also must become the place where special values 
receive their ontological foundation. Ethical values are commands 
derived from the essential nature of man. Human nature is their 
ontological locus. Therefore, I would say: our knowledge of values 
is identical with our knowledge of man, of man not in his existential, 
but in his essential, nature. 

If this is true, the etliical value theory is reduced to anthropology 
in the sense of a philosophical doctrine of man. The ought-to-be 
which is implied in the objective value is rooted in the essential 
nature of man. Some examples will illuminate this. If one says that 
man is a composite of soul and body and that this composition is 
incidental both for the soul and the body, an ascetic system of values 
follows. For the soul—considered always as the higher one in this 
composite—must exercise its role by suppressing an independent 
development of the bodily values. The historical significance of such 
an understanding of man's essential nature is immense and well 
known to every student of ethics and history. If, on the other hand, 
one says that man is a soul-body unity, as docs the Old Testament 
and genuine Protestantism, a system of values with the emphasis on 
vitality and the liberation of man from the puritan system of repress¬ 
ing values becomes a necessary consequence. Or, if the function of 
the unconscious in the dynamics of the personality is stressed, the 
valuation of his intellectual and will power is reduced in favor of a 
high valuation of a life in symbols which influence the unconscious. 
In the opposite view, the conscious center is ultimately responsible 
for everything and the intellectual values become predominant, dis¬ 
regarding the dynamics of the unconscious. 

One cannot compare the validity of values of individuality with 
values of society without having an image of what man is in both 
directions. That is, the value of individual uniqueness, which is 
valid in some respects, is restricted by the way in which the in¬ 
dividual person becomes a person only through the encounter with 
other persons. The tension of these trends becomes manifest in such 
conflicts as the present one between anticonformist and conformist 
solutions of the problem individuality-and-society. 
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No value theory without ontological foundation can solve the 
conflict between love and justice as it appears in ethics as well as in 
theology. If one asks the question—Which value is higher, love or 
justice?—one destroys the authentic meaning of both. If, however, 
one asks—What is the root of both of them in being-itself?—one can 
answer: the dynamics of love and the form of justice condition each 
other. If love is understood as the universal dynamics of life driving 
toward the reunion of the separated, justice can be understood as 
the form in which the reunion occurs. This kind of justice, of course, 
transcends the proportional type of justice which gives retribution 
positively and negatively in reward and punishment. It is creative 
justice which transforms by accepting the unacceptable. And crea¬ 
tive justice is love. Of course, this also presupposes that the idea of 
love is liberated from its emotional connotations and its merely sub¬ 
jective character. Only if love has ontological roots is its union with 
justice possible. 

The ontological foundation of values guarantees the autonomous 
process in which they are discovered. Value is man's essential being, 
put as an imperative against him. The moral imperatives are not 
arbitrary ordinances of a transcendent tyrant; neither are they deter¬ 
mined by utilitarian calculations or group conventions. They are 
determined by what man essentially is. The moral law is man's own 
essential nature appearing as commanding authority. If man were 
united with himself and his essential being there would be no com¬ 
mand. But man is estranged from himself, and the values he experi¬ 
ences appear as laws, natural and positive laws, demanding, 
threatening, promising. Nevertheless, it is not a strange, heterono- 
mous power which gives authority to the law; it is man's own essen¬ 
tial being. And because this is the ultimate source of the law, the 
law has unconditional validity in spite of its changing contents. 

From this follows a last consideration about the way in which 
values can be known: the knowledge of values is identical with the 
knowledge of one's essential being. And this occurs in two com¬ 
plementary ways, the intuitive and the experiential. Intuitively, man 
sees the contrast between what he is essentially and what he is 
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actually. This awareness has a predominantly negative character: 
the basic function of the conscience is to judge, and it applauds and 
confirms only indirectly. But the intuitive side of the knowledge of 
values, including the “voice of conscience,” is open to error and must 
be subjected to the continuous criticism of experience, not only the 
individual experience but the experiences of mankind as they are 
embodied in its ethical traditions. They are the manifestations of 
wisdom, the wisdom mankind has acquired in positive and negative 
experiences. There is no external criterion for the validity of norms 
that can be applied at will. But there is a continuous tension be¬ 
tween the intuitive and the experiential element in the cognition of 
values. No calculating and measuring method will overcome this 
situation. One cannot escape the existential risk in the knowing of 
values. Tht^re is no safe place outside the risk that characterizes life 
in all its dimensions. 
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Comment 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 


The invitation to the Conference on New Knowledge in Human 
Values expressed the “hope that a science of values is possible.^* 
With few excerptions, the preceding papers give an affirmative an¬ 
swer. Almost all contributors presuppose—explicitly or implicitly 
—that an antinomy exists between the dimension of values and the 
dimension of facts, of life, of existence; but all of them try to es¬ 
tablish an interrelation, a union, a harmony between the two 
dimensions. 

There are three different avenues of approach to values in modern 
thought which are also reflected in the preceding papers. They are 
based on three different models of thought or images of man which 
can be called the naturalist, the humanist, and the ontological ap¬ 
proach. These three models differ in their methods of acquiring 
knowledge and in their concepts of reality. 

The naturalist image emerges from the application of the natural 
sciences, especially of physics, to the study of man. Its implicit con¬ 
cept of reality is limited to the facts of the world as presented to us 
by the five senses. Inner experiences, emotions, products of the im¬ 
agination, thought constructs, values, are considered as a lowei 
type of reality and require factual verification by the senses in order 
to be acknowledged as real. The method used in arriving at this 
image of man is the application of logic to observed facts. In terms 
of the trinitarian schema developed by Weisskopf, the naturalist 
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approach deals with the level of antinomies where the differences 
between things and dimensions appear given and insuperable in the 
bright light of logic and factual observation. 

The humanwt image is based on a different method of acquiring 
knowledge, which can be called a holistic one. It takes into account 
the totality of human experience, including not only the facts of 
the sensory order but the inner experiences, the results of im¬ 
agination, fantasy, and thought. They attempt to grasp the total 
human situation with its transcendence, consciousness, self-aware¬ 
ness, and freedom. To establish knowledge, the humanists use not 
only logic and factual observation but empathy and intuition. The 
humanist image of man tries to include the polar interrelation of the 
antinomies of human existence which point toward ultimate unity. 

The ontological image goes one step further. It seeks to transcend 
the facts of sensory observation and of intuitive experience. It de¬ 
rives its image of man from the analysis of being as such and of 
the place of human existence in the totality of being. Its concept 
of reality starts and ends with being itself, to which it attributes the 
highest reality. It tries to grasp the unity of all polar antinomies 
within being itself. 

The preceding papers cannot all be strait jacketed into one or the 
other of these models which should be considered as typological 
classifications. However, they show preponderant traits which relate 
them to these types of thought. Bronowski and Margenau are 
mainly naturalists. The psychologists among the contributors 
(Allport, Fromm, Goldstein, and Maslow) are mainly humanists al¬ 
though they show naturalistic traits in their reasoning; the same 
applies to the social scientists (Lee, Sorokin, and, to some extent, 
Weisskopf). 

Bertalanffy and Dobzhansky form a link between the naturalists 
and the humanists. Weisskopf mediates between the humanists and 
the ontologists. Tlie latter are represented by Tillich and Suzuki.’ 

^ By choosing some of the papers as “ideal types” and others as intermediate 
links between ideal or prototypes, no evaluation is intended. “Ideal” is used 
here not with a normative but with a typological meaning; some papers present 
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The Naturalists 

Bronowski goes farthest in the direction of deriving values 
directly from science. lie interrelates science, society, and values. 
For him, our society is a scientific society. He identifies science with 
empiricism, and empiricism with society. Our society “more and 
more commits itself to seeking the truth of its concepts by the 
correspondence of their consequences with the facts.’'^ The scien¬ 
tific method is suc cessful if the consequeiK es derived from the con¬ 
cepts are borne out by the facts. The pattern is taken mostly from 
classical physics and astronomy. It was calculated that a planet 
must exist at such and such a point of the planetary system and then 
the planet was discovered at that place. This is represented as the 
basic pattern of science and of all knowledge. No doubt is raised as 
to the certainty of the results of the verification and their unshake- 
able truth value. All this is tied in with a social situation; society 
is built on this scientific procedure. Socially, it is success which 
decides about truth value. An empirical society is one “in which 
the relation between concept and action is held to be governed 
wholly by the successful factual outcome.’*^ Thus, not only science 
and society are identified; the modern Western attitude of striving 
toward success in terms of prediction and control of external events 
is tied in with science. Science is defined very much in the same 
terms as technology, and the two are closely linked to society. 

Values are derived directly from this social and scientific process. 
Values are at the same time scientific and social virtues: being com¬ 
mitted and seeking the truth, independence of thought and observa¬ 
tion, originality, the virtues of tolerating and accepting dissent. All 
these virtues are directly derived from the scientific process and 
from the rules governing a society in which the empirical scientific 
attitude is predominant. 

the types in greater purity, whereas others contain elements of scver.il models; 
that does not make any of them better or worse than the otluTs. N<‘ith(‘r can 
the space devoted to the presentation of any one of the contributors l>c taken 
as a symptom of preference, or positive or negative evaluation. 

2 In this quotation Dr. Weisskopf refers to Dr. Bronowski’s spoken address. 

3 Ibid. 
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Truth is defined entirely in empirical terms and finding the em¬ 
pirical truth is a commitment of society. The commitment to factual 
truth is a virtue. 

The term “empirical” is not defined by Bronowski; it is too well 
known to require definition. Empirical is the world as presented to 
us by our senses, even if our senses are helped by instruments. Only 
what can be seen, heard, touched, smelled, and tasted is empirical. 
Thinking, concepts, ideas, inner experiences are excluded from this 
world. Inner experiences, thoughts, ideas, concepts have to be em¬ 
pirically verified—that is, confirmed by factual observation of the 
senses; otherwise they are revealed as errors and illusions. 1 may do 
injustice to Bronowski by thus defining his use of the term em¬ 
pirical; but it is obvious that he assumes empirical, factual verifica¬ 
tion to be of such an unequivocal, secure, certain nature as routine 
statements about the sensory world; thus he considers further 
elaboration unnecessary. Tliis is the usual approach of empiricists, 
naturalists, and positivists, and it seems appropriate to interpret his 
use of tlie term empirical, factual verificaion along the lines of 
thought of these schools. 

The ultimate validation of values is for Bronowski survival, “A 
fundamental value system must fit the society which hopes to live 
and survive by it.”^ Also, values are an instrument of evolution, 
“This set of values has been generated by the single command of 
truth and has shown itself as a most powerful instrument of evolu¬ 
tion . . . Values are an instrument of social evolution.”® Thus, 
values are again derived from facts; survival, and whatever is meant 
by evolution, become the supreme values. The idea of survival as 
such, without any more precise definition, can only be understood in 
a physiological way, as projection from premature death. It can 
apply to individuals and society. Individuals have often cherished 
values which are not at all conducive to individual survival. Dying 
for ones ideals, sacrificing life for something that is considered of 
higher value than life, has been a value attitude frequently found 


^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 
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in human history. This fact alone does not, of course, prove that 
survival cannot be the supreme value; the mere fact that it has not 
always been considered to be the supreme value does not prove 
anything as to its value character. However, Bronowski and those 
who consider survival as a supreme value will have to prove and to 
explain the reasons for this commitment. If the facts are the su¬ 
preme criterion for the verification of values, the facts of history 
show that survival has often been rejected as supreme value. Would 
Bronowski deny that the Christian martyrs who chose death in the 
arena instead of denying their faith have put the value of faith 
above the value of survival? And how about tliose who believe that 
dying in the service of ones country is a higher value than trying to 
stay alive at all costs? 

If it is the survival of society which is considered as the supreme 
value, there can be a conflict between individual and social survival. 
Should the individual survive or die for his country in order to 
insure the survival of his society? How can this conflict be solved on 
the basis of a purely factual verification of values? And what is 
meant by the survival of society? Has Austria survived because 
there still is a country called Austria? Has the Russia of the Czars 
survived in the form of the U.S.S.R.? And could there not be higher 
values than the survival of a group in mere name and form? 

Values are undoubtedly an instrument of evolution, however 
evolution is defined. The term evolution is in itself a value concept 
unless one means by it mere change. 

Few people would assert that mere change is a value. It depends 
upon the direction in which change takes place. If we need a cri¬ 
terion as to how to evaluate change, we need a higher value concept 
by which we can ascertain whether the direction of change is good 
or bad. If evolution means change in some direction, this direction 
would represent such a value concept by which we could evaluate 
change. That requires a concept different from that of evolution 
itself. Some describe evolution as a change toward more com¬ 
plexity, refinement, diversification, consciousness, domination of 
nature, and the like. But are these necessarily positive values? We 
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may all agree that they are; but in this case it is not social evolution 
which is the highest value but the specific element toward which 
society evolves and which we evaluate in a positive way. 

Margenau is also a naturalist; but whereas Bronowski could be 
called an empirical realist, Margenau is a hypothetical nominalist 
who uses an “as ii” epistemology. Margenau clearly adheres to a 
dualism which juxtaposes facts to postulates, theorems, and laws 
and also to norms. He finds tliis dichotomy between a conceptual 
and a factual dimension witliin the field of science and of values. In 
the latter field he distinguishes between factual and normative 
values. Til the* fi(4d of science, there exists a corresponding di¬ 
chotomy between tlie descriptive and the theoretical sciences. 

Factual values arc “observable preferences, appraisals, and de¬ 
sires of concrete people. . . . are neitlier right nor wrong but are 
facts of observation’' (p. 39). “Normative values are the ratings . . . 
which people ought to giv^c to value objects. . . . [normative value 
claims] .... validity, presumes to have suasive force and regu¬ 
lative power. ... fit] is like' a law of nature, idealized, lofty, and 
universal.” 

What Margenau distinguislies here as two kinds of values repre¬ 
sents perhaps two different approaches to values. Values are norms. 
A factual or logical statement interconnects two data in the form of 
an “is”; values and norms interconnect data in the form of an “ought 
to” or “ought not to” (thou shalt not kill, people ought to love each 
other, etc.). 

These two modes of statements or judgments represent two dif¬ 
ferent realms which can be juxtaposed as values and fact, the “ought 
to” and the “is,” values and nature. The realm of nature is the realm 
of causality in which one fact is the condition and the cause of an¬ 
other fact. The realm of values is the realm of normative judgments 
in which a condition is connected with its effect by a “should be.” 
(If a person murders another person, he should be punished. If one 
person is a human being, he should love another human being as he 
loves himself.) 

Both the realm of nature and the realm of values refer to the same 
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reality. The statements, “A person loves his neighbor,” and “A per¬ 
son should love his neighbor,” refer to a world in which people live 
and coexist. Values belong to one realm and facts to another; but 
both realms are interrelated insofar as the realm of values points to 
the realm of facts. 

Hartman, quoting G. E. Moore, has called this situation “the root 
of the naturalistic fallacy.” It consists in a confusion between good¬ 
ness as such, and things that are good. Goodness is of an autono¬ 
mous nature, sui generic, or of a normative character. It rc'fers to a 
norm which can be applied to natural, factual things. Goodness “is 
not a natural property . . . though ... it depends entirely on the 
natural properties of that which has [goodness]” (p. 18). Thus, 
values can be said to have a factual and a normative aspect: their 
content refers to the facts but their special value character points 
to a specific normative interrelationship between facts. 

This enables Margenau to make his distinction between factual 
and normative values. Gne can observe, describe, measure tlie 
degree of realization of values in the world of facts; one can make 
statements about the degree to which a moral law is actually con¬ 
formed to. But it may be misleading to consider the factual and the 
normative aspects of values as two kinds of values. The norm “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” could be a valid norm even if no single 
human being were convinced that it is a valid norm and even if 
nobody conforms to it in his behavior. Its validity has nothing to do 
with its realization, although the very content of the norm requires 
its realization. Statements about the degree of the realization of a 
norm are not statements about values at all; they are statements 
about facts related to, pointing to, a norm, a value. Only what 
Margenau calls normative values can be called values as such. 

Margenau compares the two types of values with two types of 
sciences. “A factual value is like an observation, primary, ubiquitous, 
and particular” (p. 39); it is ascertained by the same methods as 
used in the desmptive or rlassificatory sciences such as geography. 
They observe, describe, tabulate, use induction. “A normative value 
is like a law of nature,” which is discovered by the theoretical 
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sciences, such as physics. These theoretical sciences aim to "predict”; 
they ‘"proceed deductively from general premises and . . . arrive at 
relatively certain knowledge by methods sometimes characterized 
as casual . . (p. 40). 

It is doubtful whether the parallel between these two types of 
sciences and values can be maintained. The two types of sciences 
are distinguished from each other merely by tlie degree of precision 
and ability to predict future events. It may not be quite appropriate 
to choose as an example for the descriptive sciences, geography, 
which, as Margenau himself states, becomes a theoretical science in 
cooperation with geology, astronomy, and nuclear physics. There 
are also areas in physics which are descriptive. If meteorology is 
chosen as an example of a descriptive science of lesser precision and 
certainty, the similarity with a theoretical science is obvious. All 
sciences, descriptive and theoretical, try to discover regularities 
which can serve as a basis for prediction. Some have beem less suc¬ 
cessful than others, perhaps because of the multiplicity of variables 
and the impossibility of laboratory experiments. The common link 
among all of them is that the validity of their findings must be con¬ 
firmed by the observed facts, whether derived by deduction or in¬ 
duction. 

The dichotomy that Margenau wants to establish exists rather 
between the objects of all the natural sciences and the facts related 
to values on the one hand and “normative values” on the other hand. 
This dichotomy cannot be denied; disagreement exists merely as to 
where the dividing line should be drawn. 

Margenau tries to prove that the methods of derivation of laws 
and of verification are the same in the field of values and in the 
natural sciences. Scientific laws are based on the postulates which 
are to some extent arbitrarily chosen. Scientific propositions are not 
“universally valid . . . testable by everyone, objective,’ unrelated 
to commands or commitments ...” (p. 45). They are based on 
formulae to which the scientist commits himself. The scientific 
process “starts with a postulate, spins out by analytic means the 
consequences of the postulate in the form of theorems (sometimes 
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called laws) and finally checks these against immediate experience 
through verification* or confirmation (p. 47). This verification or 
confirmation is not a simple *look and see” procedure, it entails an 
element of choice, agreement within the possible error of the meas¬ 
urement, and other conventions. 

The value process contains similar elements; the postulate is a 
command, an imperative, an exhortation, a directive to which a 
person is committed. The command gives content to a value, the 
commitment makes it effective. Margenau makes it very clear that 
the command and the commitment cannot be derived by the meth¬ 
ods of science. Science cannot prove that happiness, evolution, 
progress are values; it cannot deduce values from human nature and 
drives because its findings do not imply any commitment such as 
fulfill your nature, “follow your drives.” (p. 44). 

According to Margenau, commands originate with heteronomous 
authorities such as God, a monarch, legislative bodies, any authority 
of “a known and specifiable origin” so that “the commands must 
engage commitment” (p. 44). These sources of valiu's are outmoded 
today. Therefort‘, we must again look at science and transplant “into 
value theory that formal feature which imparts universal acceptance 
and persuasive power to science” (p. 45). 

Both scientific laws and values can be verified, confirmed, vali¬ 
dated by the observed facts. In science, prediction—based on laws, 
derived from postulates—is checked by factual observation. In the 
fields of values, the validation of such ethical norms as the ten com¬ 
mandments, the principle of verification which h(Tomcs a principle 
of validation can be found in the survival of the grouj) which ob¬ 
served the ten commandments. Not only can the validation take 
place through the test of survival of the group, but this test, “can be 
replaced by others such as maximum happiness for all members of 
the group, certain kinds of utilitarian lequirements, the acquisition 
of material wealth, and so on . . .” (p. 49, italics mini:).'’ 

Allport agrc'os with Margenau that “although moral values cannot be 
derived from natural data nor from science, the‘y can in some sense be validated 
(confirmed or disconfirmed) by the activity of science’ (Allport, p. 137). 
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This procedure of establishing an interrelation between values 
and facts through the principle of verification is difficult to maintain 
in the light of Margenau s previous discussion. He points out with 
great lucidity that there is an antinomy between facts and laws and 
facts and values and that ihe normative commands and the commit¬ 
ment to these commands cannot rest on the findings of science. 
Thus, he asserts that the validiitj of values is not dependent on the 
facts to which values are related. The ten commandments are valid 
values if one believes in God who has promulgated them on Mount 
Sinai; and not because they insured the survival of the tribe of Israel 
(assuming that they did). In contrast to the laws of science whose 
validity depends on factual confirmation, normative laws can be 
valid in the logical sense regardless of confirmation by facts. Or, the 
‘‘facts” which confirm normative laws are tlie facts of their origin, the 
source of the command; whereas the facts which confirm scientific 
laws are the facts to which they are being applied. Values are con¬ 
firmed in their validity by the “facts” of their promulgation; scientific 
laws are confirmed by the facts of their realization. This is the 
essence of Margenaii’s own argument. 

By searching for a factual principle of verification for values, 
Margenau actually hypostatizes such ideas as survival, maximum 
happiness, utilitarian principles, and the laboratory of human his¬ 
tory as values. He commits himself to these values and attributes to 
them the character of a comamnd. Thus, he does not confirm values 
by facts but derives values from ideas which he has invested with a 
value character, that is, from “higher” values. Much of this is con¬ 
firmed by other contributors, some of them natural scientists. Gold¬ 
stein explicitly rejects survival as a supreme value. His concept of 
self-realization transcends mere survival. He likewise rejects se¬ 
curity, which may be said to be part of survival values. Goldstein s 
ideas of self-realization as a supreme value do not imply the avoid¬ 
ance of tension, anxiety, and suffering. 

Dobzhansky sees clearly that man is not merely an animal but 
has the ability to transcend himself. Therefore, values cannot be 
derived from biological processes and from evolution. Evolution is 
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utilitarian, opportunistic, not planned in advance and appallingly 
myopic. The genes invest man with abilities implanted under condi¬ 
tions very different from those under which he lives. It is his ability 
to think in terms of symbols and abstractions, his abilit) to have a 
culture, which makes man what he is. His values are an instrument 
of adaptation but cannot be derived from his natural conditions. 
“The origin of human values through natural selec tion is an over¬ 
simplification which can hardly be sustainecr (p. 79). 

Bertalanffy asks explicitly the question: Can human values be 
derived from and reduced to biological value's?—and answers it with 
a resounding “No.” Thus, a majority of scientists in this symposium 
rejects the derivation of values from facts—which is the object of the 
natural sciences. Even Margenau (like Allport) belongs to this 
group because he does not derive but merely tries to confirm values 
through facts and ultimately rejects eudemonistic, hedonistic, and 
utilitarian confirmation of derivation of values. 

The preceding analysis of the naturalist approach leads to the 
conclusion that, on the level at which their discussion moves, a rela¬ 
tion between science and values is difficult to establish. The nat¬ 
uralist discussion takes place on the level of antinomies; facts and 
logic are kings; here the differences between things, ideas, concepts, 
and dimensions form discordant antinomic'S, and no degree of re¬ 
finement and sophistication seems to be able to bring them together. 
There is one escape from this negative conclusion. If the source of 
the command and of the commitment is the basis of the validity of 
values, is that not also a “fact” from which values can be derived? 
The answer is, at the same time, yes and no. Logically, it is not the 
“fact” that God issued the ten commandments that makers them valid 
but the belief in God and the investment of his command with a 
binding value character. A unity of fact and value in the source of 
the command could only be established if God is conceived as a 
form of reality in which facts and values, actualities and potentiali¬ 
ties, existence and essence are combined in harmony. l'h(‘ concep¬ 
tion of such a unity seems to be impossible to antinomic naturalist 
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thought, with its self-chosen confinement to the instruments of 
factual observation and logic. 

The Humanists 

The humanist approach to values forms a link between the natu¬ 
ralists and the ontologists. They share with the naturalists the belief 
that values are, in some way, derived from life, from nature, from 
human existence. But they differ somewhat from the naturalists in 
the way they view the human situation; their point of view re¬ 
sembles that of the ontologists because they include elements of 
transcendence in their image of human existence. And the main dif¬ 
ference between naturalists and humanists is that the latter have 
found a unifying principle in the human self. 

The ideas of values centering around mental health and self- 
reahzation may serve as a guide to unravel the naturalist and the 
humanist trend. Maslow puts self-realization in the center of his 
argument. He sides squarely with those who consider a scientific 
ethic possible. At the outset, he derives value principles from the 
“wisdom of tlic body’’ and the physiological trends towards homeo¬ 
stasis (pp. 120 ff.). In this respect he is in disagreement with 
Bertalanlly and Dobzhansky, who clearly state that moral values 
cannot be derived from biological ones; also with Allport and Mar- 
genau who merely confirm but do not derive moral values from 
biological facts. Maslow gets into a logical difficulty when, after 
pointing to the wisdom of the body, he ascertains that there are 
good and bad choosers not only among people but even among 
chickens. If the wisdom of the body cannot even guide a chicken 
to the good life, how about human beings? 

In Maslow s concept of self-realization, however, more is included 
than the wisdom of the body and physiological instincts. Maslow 
describes self-realization in terms of the tendency of an organ sys¬ 
tem to express itself, to function. It accomplishes the subjective feel¬ 
ing of harmonious, integrated, uninhibited, satisfying functioning 
that Maslow equates with psychological health. Self-actualization is 
identified with integration, psychological health, individuation, 
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autonomy, creativity, productivity; it is the ultimate luiinaii goal. 
Self-actualization is piopellcd by the innate tendenc y toward growth. 
There is within the human being “a pressure toward unity of pc'i- 
soiiality, toward spontaneous expressiveness, toward full individ¬ 
uality and identity, toward seeing the truth rather than be blind, 
toward being creative, toward being good, ...” (p. 126). All 
these forms of self-actualization imply “good values . . . scTcmity, 
kindness, courage, . . . honesty, love, unselfishness, and goodness” 

(p. 126 ). 

It is olwious that the concepts of self-actualization and psycho¬ 
logical health contain value elc'mcmts. What is good functioning? 
What is creativity and productivity? Why are such gcmcTallv rc'cog- 
nized virtue's as kindnc'ss, love, unselfishness the rc'sult of self- 
actualization and why does Maslow c‘xclude sueli obvious phe¬ 
nomena of “sc'lf-reali/ation” as aggression, destruction, hostility, 
domination, egotism? Are productivity and cTcativity in an anti¬ 
social direction, are crime', exploitation, and war, a part of sc'lf- 
actualization? Wc* nc'C'd a criterion of a higlicT logical order to 
separate the positive from the negative strands in scdf-aetnalization. 
Maslow does not use the term self-actualization to mean simply liv¬ 
ing out any and all tendencies in the human person; he disc riminatc'S 
between good and bad tendencies. 

Maslow insists that his goals of self-actualization are derivc'd from 
the scientific observation of self-actualizing people. “I do not say 
‘He oiiplit to choose this or that’ but only ‘Healthy people, pc'rniitted 
to choose, are observed to choose this or that’ ” (p. 128). He is thus 
referring to what Margenau calls “factual values” and not to any 
normative values. How did Maslow choose his hc'althy people? 
Some normative criterion for health must have been behind his 
choice, consciously or unconsciously, (explicitly or implicitly. Any 
distinction between healthy, self-actualizing people, and neurotic, 
sick people requires a normative criterion for health in the same way 
as a distinction between good and bad choosers requires such a 
criterion. Maslow points to the fact that the good choosers among 
the chickens become “stronger, larger, more dominant” (p. 121). 
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In this case, Maslow considers strengtli, huge size, dominance, as a 
value and as the normative criterion on the basis of which he calls 
the chickens who attained these goals “good choosers/’ This is per¬ 
fectly legitimate procedure; but the choice of “good chickens” is 
derived from the implicit normative value judgmeuit and not vice 
versa. The concepts of health and self-actualization, like the conce^pt 
of “good choosers,” imply normative value judgments, without 
which they would not have any meaning. To sum up: neither tlie 
concept of mental or psychological health nor the concc'pt of self- 
actualization in itself seems to be an appropriate scientific basis for 
values because these concepts are based on implicit value judgments 
which are not derived from the scientifically observed facts. I’he 
concept of health used by Maslow and other psychologists (c.g., 
Allport and Goldstein) is a normative concept. Thus, it still leaves 
open a gap between facts and values. It seems, then, that the psy¬ 
chologists who center their value theories on the concept of self- 
actualization seem to be caught in the same antinomic predicament 
as the naturalists. 

However, there is a basis of difference. The naturalists and the 
humanists differ in the scope of their views on human reality. The 
humanists include elements which cannot be grasped by the purely 
logical and factual methods of the naturalists. The picture of man 
arrived at by the humanists with the help of introspection, intuition, 
and empathy is all-inclusive, not partial, as the one of the naturalists. 
This can be seen in Fromms analysis of the human situation. He 
describes it as a state of distortion and separation. “Man is torn 
away from the primary union with nature . . . Having at the same 
time reason and imagination, he is aware of his aloneness and 
separatedness” (p. 151). He needs ties with his fellow men. He 
needs love and union. He has “the urge to transcend the role of the 
creature ... by becoming a ‘creator (p. 153). “Man can be de¬ 
fined as the animal that can say T,’ that can be aware of himself as 
a separate entity . . . man needs ... a sense of identity” (p. 157). 
“The fact that man has reason and imagination leads ... to the 
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necessity . . . for orienting hinisclf in the icorhl intclIcctuciJUf 
(p. 159). 

Here, the concept of reality has been enlarged to include not only 
nature but man. It is recognized that man is partly nature and partly 
more than nature. Through his memory, his imagination, his con¬ 
sciousness, self-awarenesses, and reason, man transcends the condi¬ 
tioned, finite realm of nature, although he is part of tin's conditioned, 
finite realm. This is recognized by the humanists. 

In a way, humanists and naturalists have the same premises: 
values can be confirmed by reality. They difler, however, in respect 
to their definition of reality. The naturalists include only the non¬ 
human reality, or, insofar as they include human regality, they include 
only those as])ects of it which are isomorphic with the reality of 
nature, the finite, the conditioned, the r(‘alm of necessity. Tlie 
humanists include those aspects of human reality which cannot be 
subsumed und<T the finite, the conditioned, the necessary, such as 
memory, imagination, fantasy, consciousness, self-awareness, and 
reason and the human abilitv to transcend tlie given, conditioned, 
finite situation. 

The difference between the reality concept of the naturalists and 
of the humanists stems perhaps from the difference in their back¬ 
grounds. The naturalists, being natural scientists, are not accus¬ 
tomed to deal with all the “facts” of human (existence. They deal 
habitually with phenomena without consciousness, self-awareness, 
and reason. Therefore, thc^y are somewhat iiiclinc'd to neglect these 
aspects of human existence.’^ 

The difference is often one in style rather than in the results of 
thought. Both, naturalists and humanists, try to derive values from 
reality; but they use different methods of knowledge and arrive, 
therefore, at a different concept of reality. 

This different conception of reality of the humanists is reflected 

’’ This (l()€‘s not apply to some of the naliiriil scientists among the con¬ 
tributors. Bortalanffy and Dobzhansky, for instance, make a clear-cut distinc¬ 
tion between nature and man and emphasize man’s ri‘ason and ability for 
symbolic expression as his distinguishing characteristic. 
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in their ideas on self-actualization and growth. Their outlook is 
geared to man in his totality. Psychological health and self-actualiza¬ 
tion is tied in with the human person. The human person forms a 
unity which is different from the entities found in nonhuman nature. 
All organisms are centered wholes; but man is a centered entity with 
self-awareness and the ability to transcend his environment and 
himstdf. In his person, man at the same time includes the given 
situation and transcends the given situation. In the human person, 
antinomies are in polar interrelation; factually and logically different 
dimensions are united within the entity of the human self. Man in 
his person, his centered, self-conscious self, forms that unity of 
opposites whiclj is sought for by all those who are trying to inter¬ 
relate facts and values. In man, facts and values are one. There is 
a difference between relating values to the human person as a 
whole and relating values to partial aspects of human existence. If 
values are rooted in this totality, the arguments based on the dif¬ 
ferent dimension of facts and values do not apply. 

Within the human person values and facts are united even if the 
individual suffers from inner conflicts of values. The very conflict, 
the very antinomy, is a part of the entity that we call a person. 
C. G. Jung has shown how personalities oftem balance within them¬ 
selves one tendency by another one: an unconsciously emotional 
person may balance this aspect of his personality by an extremely 
rational, logical pliilosopliy and mode of action.'^ 

The person itself is the unity within which such antinomic tend' 
cncies as facts and values are united. 

The term self-actualization should not be interpreted in a natural¬ 
istic fashion to mean the living out of a variety of innate instincts. 
It means the existential realization of a unity which is potentially 
pre-existent in the human person. It implies balance and integration 
and points to the union of opposites, the essence of ultimate values. 
Tlie theme of union recurs again and again in the preceding papers. 
When Allport considers values as formulae for the handling of con- 

8 C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, H. G. Baynes, Jr., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1924. See Jung's analysis of Tertullian and Origines, op. cit., pp. 15-29. 
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flicts through the harmonious iiitogration o{ intcicsts, when he 
advocates the piinciple of inclusion, lie lias in mind such a union of 
opposites. All the supreme values that Fjornin derives fiom the 
human situation, sucli as love, creativity, rootedness, and the tying 
together of the universe in form of a frame of orientation and an 
object of devotion, imply union and harmonization. Goldstein talks 
about communion with others as a prerequisite of well being, about 
self-realization in terms of wholeness and communion with nature. 
In Lee's opinion the open self is a prere(]uisite for the reunion with 
the other. 

Self-realization implies the rejection of any repiessive value sys¬ 
tem which completely rejects one aspect of human existence in favor 
of another. Allport also rejects value systems of renunciation or 
negation. Self-actualiz<ition as used by Maslow, Goldstein, Kepes, 
and oth('rs implies an integrative value system which synthesizes 
opposites and affirms individuality. Hie supreme value is the “high 
nirvana" f Maslow), the union of opposites on a higher plane than 
on the level of the antinomies. 

This is also confirmed by Hartman s definition of a good thing as 
one which fulfills its concept applied to the human person. The 
concept, the idea, th(' essence of the human person is a composite of 
natural traits and of tendencies whic h transcend the natural. A good 
person then is one in which all these elements are balanced. This 
leads to the important ecmclusion that human tendencies should not 
be repressed but counterbalanced by and unified with opposite 
tendencies. As Sorokin points out, the counterbalancing amalgamat¬ 
ing force is love. It is the unifying element within the human person. 
Sorokin gathers together all the strands of knowledge which empha¬ 
size the unifying power of love. Love is a driving element even in 
biological evolution. It is a countervailing power against suicidal 
tendencies, against anomic loneliness. It is a life-sustaining factor, a 
support for growth and human strength. The “dc’ficiency of . . . 
love is . . . responsible for . . . mental disorders" {Sorokin, p. 8). 
It is the tie that holds societies together. Love is Tinion: union with 
oneself, with the other, union with the universe. It is the force that 
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operates within the individual to harmonize the opposing tend¬ 
encies and to heal and overcome the split inherent in human exist¬ 
ence. Love means acceptance of oneself and of others in the totality 
of their being. Love embraces all; it does not mean that we accept 
only partial aspects of ourselves, of others, of the world, but that 
we accept the whole and find it good. Hartmans logical derivation 
of the world as good leads to the same conclusion. ‘‘Badness ... is 
. . . the incompatibility of things . . .” (p. 25). The concept of the 
world is the unity of the whole. Unity is good and unity is estab¬ 
lished by love. The function of love is to purify the “bad"’ by counter¬ 
balancing and uniting it with the good. If aggression is bad, it is 
purified by channeling it into the productive channels of work and 
creative action. This is the result of love because aggressive action 
becomes creative action if one unites oneself in love with the object 
of action. The Freudians have called this “sublimation.” This is 
another term for the amalgamation of opposing tendencies with the 
help of love. The murderous, aggressive, dominating, hostility- 
charged forces of the personal unconscious become fused with the 
loving, creative, altruistic ones by loving union. And s(‘lf-realization 
refers to this process of love and union. (For Kepes, as for Maslow 
and Hartman, not only love but also art is a way to union.) 

All human needs distinguished by Fromm imply love and union. 
Man needs new ties with his fellow man; they can only be estab¬ 
lished by love, that is, by union with something outside the self, but 
without impairing the integrity of one’s own self. The need for 
creativity and transcendence should be satisfied positively by 
creation and not negatively by destruction, although destruction of 
life is also a form of transcendence. The need for rootedness again 
is satisfied by love and work, and not by a regressive craving for the 
mother womb inspired by fear of life. The need for a sense of 
identity can only be positively satisfied by individuation which 
involves love of oneself, union with oneself, and not by passive 
identification with clan, group, class, society or by automaton con¬ 
formity. The need for intellectual orientation is satisfied by an ob¬ 
jective realistic frame of reference which includes the whole of 
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reality and an object of devotion which gives meaning to his exist¬ 
ence and position in the world; it implies re-unificalion of self and 
world. Thus from an analysis of the human situation and the needs 
created by tliis situation emerge the ultimate values of love, cieative- 
ness, participation without impairment of individuation in the value 
system of the humanists. 

Tiik Ontologists 

Tillich, an ideal-type representative of the ontological appioach, 
rejects at the outset thf‘ naturalistic separation between the world 
we encounter and the rccdm of values. He answers in the affirmative 
the question that this symposium set out to answcT: a science of 
values is possible. This, however, requires a redefinition of science; 
the affirmative answer is valid only if ontology is considered as 
science. Values arc derived from the essential structure of hein^. In 
human existeme e the essence of being is found in its distorted form; 
but being itself contains the eidos, the essence of things and persons. 
This Chios is more than a mere logical concept. The ideatic element 
of b('ing cannot be grasped merely through factual observation, nor 
through logical conceptuali/ation, but only through intuition of the 
essence (the Wisscnscfnift of the phenomcmologists). The ideational 
grasping of essences is a rational process. It is related to, but not 
identical with, the empirical scientific method: “The essential nature 
of a tn'e can become the problem of research in which the biological 
conditions of a perfect tree are imagined and in which the result of 
this research may change the intuitive picture of the essential nature 
of such a tree. But the empiric'al an«dysis cannot create the image 
of a perfect tree” (p. 193). 

One could relate this statement with Hartman’s thesis that “fl 
thing is good when it fulfills the definition of its conrepC (p. 00). 
Tillich states explicitly that the essence, the cidos, is more than a 
concept. It seems to me that Hartmans definition of the good as the 
fulfillment of a concept comes very near to this derivation of values 
from the essence of things. The difference lies perhaps mainly in the 
method of apprehension and the objective reality value attributed to 
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the eidos, Hartman refrains from investigating how concepts are 
formed and how they come into existence. The way concepts arise 
lies outside of his frame of reference. He sees the formation of con¬ 
cepts as an accidental, naturalistic, conditioned process, caused by 
historical, social, psychological factors. It seems also that he con¬ 
siders the grasping of the definition of a concept as a purely logical 
process, carried out with the help of analytical, logical intelligence. 
For Tillich, the cidos is part of tlie essential nature of being; it is 
rooted in being itself; it has an objective, unconditional existence; 
it '‘is,” independent of natural and conditioning factors. It can be 
grasped, not by logic and factual observation alone, but by intuition, 
by ontological reason which grasps being itself. Thus, the difference 
lies in the reality cliaracter of tliis cidos and in the method of its 
apprehension. There is, however, a similarity between the concept 
of Hartman and the cidos of Tillich. Both refer to an essence, to 
sometliing that is different from the actuality of a thing; it has a 
normative, a transcendent character. 

Tillich answers the question posed by Margenau: Wliat is the 
source of the commanding character of values? Margemau uses the 
philosophical armament of the nominalist and of tlie philosopher— 
the "as if.” The moral commands are more or less arbitrary assump¬ 
tions, postulates, hypotheses, in the same way as the presuppositions 
of scientific theories are arbitrary; to validate them, factual verifica¬ 
tion is necessary. Margenau’s theory requires the command of an 
heteronomous authority such as God, a monarch, etc., and utilitarian 
verification on the basis of utilitarian principles such as survival, 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, maximum of wealth, etc. 
Tillich rejects both the heteronomous derivation of values from "the 
arbitrary ordinances of a transcendent tyrant,” and values as "de¬ 
termined by utilitarian calculations or group conventions” (p. 195). 
Values are autonomous because they are rooted in mans essential 
being. They have a command and imperative character because 
"the moral law is man’s . . . essential nature appearing as com¬ 
manding authority” (p. 195). Tlie imperative, command nature of 
values stems from the estranged state of existence in which man 
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finds himself: “If man were united with himself and his essential 
being, there would be no coininand. But man is estranged from him¬ 
self and the values he experienees appear as laws, natural and posi¬ 
tive laws, demanding, threatening, promising’" (p. 195). The on- 
tologists explain the imperative, commanding form of moral values 
by the existential split between essence and existence. This line of 
thought refers to the trinitarian structure of antinomy, polarity, and 
ultimate unity. On the antinomic level, man’s exisence is distorted, 
estranged, separated from his essence; a conflict exists between 
values and facts, values and human reality, human essence and 
human existence. An ontologically oriented anthropology will recog¬ 
nize the polar interrelations of essence and existence, of values and 
being; and it will also understand that the normative character of 
values stems from this existential situation. Thus, the seemingly in¬ 
separable gulf between the “ought to” and the “is” is ultimately 
derived from a factual situation, namely, the estrangement, the dis¬ 
tortion of human existence in relation to its essence. Ultimately, 
values are part of the facts of reality, of being; only through the 
existential distortion are tliey made to appear as separated. The 
separation of fact and value is a special case of an ontological sep¬ 
aration, the separation of human existence from ontological essence. 
And ultimate unity is seen in being itself, in that realm, in that 
sphere in which all estrangement is dissolved, in which essence and 
existence, fact and value, being and potentiality are united and 
harmonized. In that final ultimate sphere and realm, the conflict is 
dissolved; everything “is,” and values and facts are not part of being, 
but they are being itself. 

This does not mean that the c'onflict, the antinomy, the dichotomy 
is shifted from the one between fact and value to the one between 
essence and existence. In the dichotomy of fact and value the two 
spheres are qualitatively diflPerent. Facts are phenomena of the 
sensory world and values are thought concepts with a qualitatively 
normative character. The dichotomy of existence and essence is anti¬ 
nomic but polar and harmonized, embraced in an ultimate unity. 
The formulation of the antinomy in terms of existence and essence 
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makes both realms, the dimension of existence and tlie dimension of 
essence, in a way homogeneous and unified; they are both dimen¬ 
sions of being. 

However, the humanist formulation and the ontological formula¬ 
tion both lead to the conclusion that values are based on anthro¬ 
pological knowledge, on knowledge about man. Only a correct 
image of man will lead to a correct knowledge of mans essential 
goodness which is the basis of values. Tillich presents a few ex¬ 
amples as to how the right and the wrong image of man can in¬ 
fluence our knowledge of ultimate values. An image of man as a 
mechanical composite of soul and body will lead to a repressive, 
puritanical, ascetic value system in which the soul will have to 
dominate and repress the body. An image of man as a body-soul 
unity will lead to a value system “with the emphasis on vitality 
and the liberation of man from the puritan system of repressing 
values. . . (p. 194). A mechanistic picture of man as a mechanis¬ 

tic composite of conscious and unconscious mind will lead again to 
a value system in which the unconscious is repressed and dominated 
by the conscious center. A Unitarian image of man as a union of 
conscious and unconscious elements will lead to an acknowledgment 
of the importance of unconscious factors and symbols. It will stress 
not merely the importance of conscious control but also the necessity 
of opening up the mind to the influences of the unconscious, which is 
a source not only of demonic distortions but also of all creativity, of 
all symbols, and the entering door to the unconditional and the 
absolute. A purely individualistic image of man as a purely autono¬ 
mous person will derive all values of participation, cooperation, al¬ 
truism, and love from the self-interest of the individual. In such an 
image participation encounter with others is not an essential element 
of human existence. The basis is removed for all cooperative, par¬ 
ticipating, altruistic values and for love. An image of man in which 
the formal elements of existence are completely separated from the 
dynamic elements will never grasp the interrelations between love 
and justice; for on the basis of such an image the two will be in 
eternal conflict with each other. Only the understanding that, in 
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human existence, form and dynamics are mutually interdependent 
and stand to each other in polar interrelation can lead to the recog¬ 
nition that “the dynamics of love and the form of justice condition 
each other” (p. 195). In all these examples the union of opposites 
plays a decisive role. 

It may not be too far-fetched to identify essence as used by the 
ontologists with the self-actualization of the psychological humanists. 
What is being actualized is not certain isolated tieiids of tlie human 
organism but a well-rounded entity, a Gestalt, an essence. This 
entity does not include any and every drive and tendency present 
in human beings. It encompasses only those traits that are essentially 
human. Human existence and human essenc e are not idcmtical, but 
human existence' is rc'lated to human essence in hein^, and not only 
in the form of the hypothetical connc'ction of an “ought to." Human 
essence forms a holistic Gestalt in which the totality of what is 
human is included, but without its distortion in actual c'xistence. It 
has the character of a Platonic idea and is related to existence in the 
same way in which the cidos is related to its specific realizations— 
e.g., the eidos of a circle to actually drawn circles. The striving for 
self-realization can be interpreted as the striving for the realization 
of human essence. 

The concepts of self-realization and of essence have also in com¬ 
mon the holistic, balancing, integrating, harmonizing character. All 
of Tillich s examples in which he shows the way towards a deriva¬ 
tion of values from a correct image of man point in this direction. 
Union between dynamics and form, between individualization and 
participation, between love and justice is the ultimate goal. And 
here we find the focal point of general agreement between all con¬ 
tributors, in spite of the many diflFerenccs in detail and method: 
union established through love emerges as an ultimate value in all 
the approaches of the naturalists, the humanists, and the ontologists. 

To bring the difference and similarities between the three 
approaches to the problem of values down to one somewhat over¬ 
simplifying formula: the naturalists move on th(' level of the antin¬ 
omies; the humanists stress the polarity of the antinomies and their 
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unity on a purely human level; and the ontologists attribute a higher 
reality value to the dimension of unity. They all strive for unity 
through love but within different dimensions. 

To those who believe in cultural relativity it may come as a sur¬ 
prise to see how well a non-Western philosophy of values fits into 
this over-all pattern. Suzuki rejects science and technology. He 
definitely denies that science with its precision can be the source 
of values. However, he joins the other contributors in the final con¬ 
clusion that values and being are interrelated. They are not only 
interrelated but one. His approach is definitely ontological, and not 
very different from the one of a Western ontologist such as Tillich. 
"The good is just-so-ness.” "The ‘good' is the isness of things. . . . 
When a thing is genuinely in its isness, it is valuable” (p. 95). All 
this means that values are rooted in being itself, in the just-so-ness, 
in the isness of things. Underlying is the idea that there is a dimen¬ 
sion of being in which all differentiations are negated and harmo¬ 
nized, in which essence and existence "the human and the divine 
are one . . .” (p. 96). 

There is obvious agreement between the ontologists (Tillich, 
Suzuki, and Weisskopf) about the dialectical structure of existence, 
In line with Western tradition, Tillich and Weisskopf stress the 
rational character of this dialectical structure, whereas Suzuki as an 
Easterner, does not hesitate to reject rationality insofar as it implies 
precision, definability, and verifiability. In order to tell about the 
experiences belonging to ultimate reality, we will have to resort to 
those extraordinary expressions which are "paradoxical or contra¬ 
dictory or non-sensical or full of absurdities” (p. 102). This, 
however, may be nothing but a different style of talking about the 
dialectical structure which can only be understood if one leaves 
aside certain laws of logic. On the level of the antinomies the "law 
of the excluded middle term”—and the "law of contradiction” do 
apply; but one could maintain that on the level of polarity and 
ultimate union these laws are repealed. Tliat does not mean that 
one cannot talk rationally about these dimensions and especially 
about being itself. Dialectics is a form of rationality; and Suzuki 
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himself states that the language of the apparently “non-sc nsicar' Zen 
stories will tell more precisely or more dcfiniichj about ultimate 
reality. 

Love is union; and, at the same time, surrender and salvation of 
individuality. The Western humanists and ontologists stress the 
salvation and the maintenance of individuality; Suzuki stresses the 
surrender. He is, however, in agreement with such a typical Western 
philosopher as William James when he talks about the necessity of 
being “twice born,” of being crucified and then rt'generated, of the 
paradise that must be lost and regained—we must die once while 
living and live a new life. 

Death and rebirth in a spiritual sense, individualization and par¬ 
ticipation in amalgamated harmony, are the essence of love. From 
the deliberations of this symposium emerges union through love as 
the ultimate value. And there may be no more fitting ending for 
this book than the saying from the Zen story: “Have a cup of tea, O 
my brother-Monk.” 



Reply to Professor Weisskopf 

___ PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Dr. Weisskopf's three different approaches to values— //le ruitural- 
ist, the humanist, and the ontological—do not cover the fourth, the 
integral theory of values. This integral theory appears to me to be 
in itself unifying all the other three approaches, and as such it may 
be more adequate than any of the three conceptions. Since, in my 
paper, I hardly touched upon the integral theory of values, de¬ 
veloped in several of my works,^ it may be advisable to give here its 
terse outline in the form of the black-and-white theses. 

1. The concept of value presupposes the concept of reality in the 
sense that only what is real can be valuable, and what is nonreal (in 
any sense, form, and mode of Being) is not a value. “The nonreal 
value” is self-contradictory and is equivalent to “pseudo-value” or 
“no value” at all. 

2. On the other hand, the concept of reality is somewhat broader 
than that of value because analytically we can think of “the value¬ 
less reality” as a genuine reality, whereas it is hardly possible to 
think of “the nonreal value” as a true value. This means that the 
category of value is superimposed upon, covers, and can be applied 

1 Cf. P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dvnamics, vol. II, chaps. 1-12; vol. IV, 
Chap. 16; in the abridged, one-volume edition of this work, Chaps. 13, 14, 24, 
41; ‘‘Integralism Is My Philosophy,” in Whit Burnett (ed.), This Is My 
Philosophy, Harper, 1951; Fads and Foibles in Modem Sociology and Re¬ 
lated Sciences (Henry Regneiy Co., 1956). 
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only to a part of reality. This part can be designated by the term 
reality-value, 

3. The integral theory views the total reality and the total value 
as the infinite X and Xa of numberless qualities, (piantities, and 
modes of being: spiritual and material, eternal and temporal, un¬ 
changeable and ever-changing, personal and superpersonal, one and 
many, spatial and spaceless, the littlest than the littl(\ and the great¬ 
est of the great. In this sense it is the veritable viystcrimn tremcndnm 
and the coincklentia oppositorum (reconciliation of the opposites). 
In their infinite plenitude, the total reality and the total value cannot 
be adequately defined by any concept or described by any words or 
signs. In their inexhaustible plenitude they are unutterable, un- 
definable, and unthinkable by the finite human mind. 

4. However, in their main aspects they can roughly be grasped 
by us because we are also an important part ol the total reality and 
the total value. Of their innumerable modes of being, four dif¬ 
ferentiated forms appear to be most important: a) empirical-sensory; 
b) rational-mindful (or logico-mathematical); c) supersensory- 
superrational; d) the fourth—the integral-mode of being of reality- 
value—represents a harmonious unification of these three modes of 
being into one consistent whole—richer, fuller, and nearer to the 
infinite plenitude of the total reality-value than each of these single 
differentiations. 

5. The empirical form of reality is perceived by us through our 
sense organs and their extensions: microscopes, telescopes, etc. 
The empirical kind of reality-values becomes a part of our sensory 
lite and of its values not so much through rational intellection as 
much as through the actual experience of them as a stream of 
diverse pains and pleasuies, sensations and perceptions, images and 
memories, emotions and feelings, biological tensions and relaxations. 
These reality-values are partly reflexological-instinctive, partly ac¬ 
quired; partly unconscious and partly conscious; they are neither 
rational nor irrational (but arational). Empirical science, including 
the empirical science of values, is largely preoccupied with cognition 
of the sensory reality-value. 
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6. TJie rational realm of reality-value consists of the phenomena 
and relationships—in the cosmic and the man-made universe—which 
display the tangible marks of rationality, are understandable and 
justifiable rationally, that is, by rational-logical and mathematical 
thought. In the physical and biological fields all the phenomena and 
relationships that exhibit cosmic harmony, natural order, causal or 
probabilistic uniformity, cosmic beauty (such as a sunset or a starry 
night), and rational utility—in brief, all the reality-values that 
appear as though created by the rational creator (by God-the 
Mathematician, to use Jeans* expression) belong to the rational 
reality-values. 

In the human universe the rational reality-values are represented 
by all the rational phenomena discovered and created by the ra¬ 
tional or a consistent logieo-rnathematical thought of man. Such are: 
a large part of logically consistent science, especially mathematics 
and logic; all forms of rational philosophy, rational religion, rational 
ethics, law and fine arts, rational economics and politics, rational 
applied arts: sports, medicine, agriculture, technology, rational 
human conduct, and forms of social and cultural organizations. All 
these cultural reality-values exist and function not only as a system 
of meaningful propositions but also as objectified and socialized 
“sensory*’ reality-values in the form of books, libraries, instruments, 
pictures, sculptures, buildings, funds, and human groups of scientists, 
philosophers, artists, politicians, etc., who create, use, react to and 
act upon these r(*ality-values. And a large part of all these cultural 
systems—of all truly great scientific, philosophical, religious, aes¬ 
thetic, ethical, legal, and other meaningful systems—are logically or 
aesthetically consistent in their propositions or style. A large part of 
these rational cultural reality-values have been discovered, cog¬ 
nized, and created by the rational, i.c., logico-mathematical, thought 
in all forms of logic and mathematics. 

7. Finally, the suprasensory-suprarational form of reality-values 
is the least known mode of being. The glimpses of this class of 
reality-values are given to us by true suprasensory-suprarational 
“intuition,** “divine inspiration,** or “flash of enlightenment’* of all 
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the great seers, sages, and creative geniuses in all fields of cultural 
creativity. This realm of reality-values is the least susceptible to 
definition or description by words or signs. Very symbolically and 
vaguely it has been designated by such terms as Tao, Yen, Zen, ‘‘the 
Kingdom of God,” Plato’s realm of “ideas-forms,” or by the terms 
“the ineffable,” “the supreme,” “the highest,” “the divine” forms of 
reality-value. Quite generally this class of reality-values is viewed 
as the center or the source of the highest creativity known to man. 
Even more, it is creativity at its Jiif^^hest, purest, and best. Being 
infinitely finer and greater than the merely rational and sensory 
creativity, the suprasensory-suprarational creativity ranges all the 
way from that of the infinitely supreme, passing all human under¬ 
standing, creativeness of the Cosmic Creator, up to the cre^ativity 
of the greatest human geniuses in all fields of cultural activities. 
Even within the range of human creativity, it is as much the 
superior of the sensory and the rational creativity, as are Bach's, 
Mozart’s, or Beethovens masterpieces in comparison with the 
fourth-class compositions of professors who know all the rational 
rules of composition of great musical chef^d*oeuvres; or as are the 
masterpieces of Homer and Shakespeare, of Plato and Aristotle, of 
Phidias and Michelangelo, of Galileo and Newton, of Jesus and 
Buddha in comparison with the submc'diocre achievements of the 
pedestrian, rational fiction writers, rational and empirically minded 
professors of philosophy, rational sculptors and architects, rational 
scientists and missionaries. A mere sensory experience and rational 
knowledge of how to create the great masterpieces is not enough 
for becoming their creator. To be such a cremator one must be a 
genius; and genius is another name for the suprasensory-supra¬ 
rational creative grace. Only those who are blessed by this grace in 
abundance become the “few chosen and anointed” creators. These 
geniuses unanimously testify to the fact that their discoveries, inven¬ 
tions, or masterpieces have been started and guided by the 
suprarational-suprasensory intuition, and that they have been but a 
mere instrumentality of this creative force far transcending their 
sensory and rational capacity. In a limited way, now and then, for a 
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moment, almost every one of us is visited by this grace of “the 
supreme enlightenment” and “creative elan*^'^ As mentioned, this 
realm of reality-values is cognized not so much through sensory 
perception, or through logico-mathematical thought as through the 
unpredictable, momentary flash of the suprasensory-suprarational 
“enlightenment” (in the sense of the Buddhist jnana), “intuition,” 
“inspiration,” “divine madness,” “divine revelation,” “mystic union 
with the Absolute,” when one reaches the state of the Zen-Buddhist 
safari or the Yoga’s samadhi or the Sufist “divine ecstasy.” 

8. Finally, the integral reality-value represents the harmonious, 
organic, and consistent unification of all these forms of reality-value 
into one meaningful whole. Like the Christian conception of one 
God, differentiated into the God-Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the 
integral reality-value is one with the three main aspects, different 
from, but inseparable from, each other. Containing in itself all the 
other three forms of reality-value as its “components,” it is fuller, 
richer, and nearer to the plenitude of the total reality-value than 
each of its differentiations. 

The integral reality-value is cognized and experienced through 
the combined three “channels of cognition and experience”: senses, 
reason, and intuition. The truth obtained through integral use of 
these three channels of cognition is a fuller and more valid truth 
than that received through only the senses or the rational reason or 
the suprasensory-suprarational intuition. The integral theory of 
reality-value does not overlook any important mode of being, as the 
sensory, the rationalist, the intuitional theories do. It gives suum 
quique to each mode of reality-value. It does not declare any of its 
three forms as a mere mirage or illusion, and it fairly clearly defines 
the nature, the position, and the relationship of all four forms of 
reality-value in regard to one another and in reference to the total 
reality and the total value. 

9. In the integral conception of the total reality-value man is 

^ See a more detailed analysis and a vast body of empirical evidence confirm¬ 
ing these characteristics of the suprasensory-suprarational reality-value in the 
works referred to, particularly in Tne Ways and Power of Love, Chaps. 5, 6. 
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also conceived as a marvelous integral being. He is not only an em¬ 
pirical organism of the homo sapiens species, and not only rational 
thinker and doer; he is also a supersensory and superrational being, 
an active participant in the supreme, creative forces of the total 
cosmos. In other terms, man is not only an unconscious, conscious, 
and rational creature or reality-value; he is also a siipraconscious- 
suprarational master-creator capable of transcending his unconscious 
and rational energies, and actually doing so in the moments of his 
“divine inspiration,’’ in the periods of his intensest and best crea¬ 
tivity. Man’s greatest creative achievements and man’s highest 
moments of the summum honum have been due largely to the in¬ 
tegral man as the supraconscious master-creator assisted by man as 
a rational thinker and doer and by man as an empirical observer, 
and biosensory creature. Tliis integral nature of man as reality-value 
allows him to live, to know, and to create amidst the cosmic, integral 
universe of reality-value. 

10. In the infinite universe of the total reality-value, there is the 
supreme integral value^rcaliiy—the veritable summum bonum. It is 
unnamable and undefinable in its inexhaustible plenitude. Most 
often it has been called by the term God or its equivalents. 

Its highest manifestation in the human universe is the supreme 
Trinity of the greatest reality-values: Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 
Each of these value-realities has an individuality different from that 
of the other two. Each has its own hierarchical gradation from the 
smallest, least significant, impure, parochial, and temporary semi¬ 
truths, semigoodnesses, and semibeauties up to the greatest, purest, 
universal, immortal, and most significant Truth, Beauty, and Good¬ 
ness. 

At their lower grades these (cognitive, moral, and aesthetic) 
reality-values appear to be fairly separate from, and even contra¬ 
dictory with, one another, if and when each of them is evaluated in 
the terms of the other two reality-values. Thus, a “little beauty” such 
as a sexually charged dance of Salome or “rock and roll” music may 
be found, from the cognitive or moral standpoint to be “a false” or 
evil sham-beauty. A correct statistical study of the number of 
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datings by the students of a small college in October and November 
of 1957—this little informational truth is fairly indifFerent morally 
and aesthetically. An invention of a new mass-destructive means of 
warfare and its successful use against the enemy turns out to be an 
“ugly” and “demoralizing” scientific trutli. From a tribal standpoint, 
a good action, such as a patriotic, preventive nuclear attack against 
an enemy for the purposes of establishment of peace, may easily 
appear to be “the ugliest” and superstitious or ignorant action, so far 
as the establishment of peace is concerned. In other words, on the 
low level of the sham-values, the semivalues, and the little values of 
truth, beauty, and goodness, each of these reality-values may often 
exert either no tangible—or even negative—effects upon the other 
two reality-values. On this low level a progress of the small cognitive 
values does not necessarily lead to the progress of moral and aes¬ 
thetic values; and the moral or aesthetic progress does not neces¬ 
sarily entail the progress of the other two values. 

11. As we move on to the progressively greater truths, goodnesses, 
and beauties—more universal, perennial, and significant—their 
separateness and contradiction tend to decrease. When we reach the 
highest Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, they merge into one supreme, 
integral reality-value, into the veritable summum bonum most fre¬ 
quently called by the term God. At this highest level the genuine- 
universal and perennial—Truth is always good and beautiful; the 
sublime Goodness is invariably true and beautiful; and the pure 
Beauty is always true and good. At this level these three value- 
realities are not only inseparable from one another but are trans¬ 
formable into one another, as one form of physical energy, say, heat, 
is transformable into electricity or light or mechanical motion. Each 
newly discovered great truth contributes also to the values of beauty 
and goodness. Each act of unselfish creative love enriches the realm 
of truth and beauty; and each masterpiece of beauty morally en¬ 
nobles and mentally enlightens the members of the human universe. 
On this level a great mathematical formula becomes an aesthetic 
masterpiece and a moral reality-value; and the masterpiece of Bach 
or Mozart mentally enlightens and morally ennobles us more effec- 
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lively than many a scientific text or a moral sermon could. This 
means that the criterion of the integral reality-value is a more re¬ 
liable “measure of all the reality-values” than the criterion of one 
of the three reality-values. 

12. The preceding gives a fairly adequate criterion for evaluation 
of all the values, and especially of the total value of the life-process 
of every person. The more reality-values of Truths, Goodness, and 
Beauty, especially in their highest forms, a person cognizes, ex¬ 
periences, deals with, lives through, and creates, the happier, the 
richer, the more significant and more valuable is his or her life- 
adventure. With a slight modification, the same criterion can be 
applied for the evaluation of the life-process of human society and 
of the whole mankind. The main historical mission of mankind con¬ 
sists in an unbounded creation, accumulation, refinement, and 
actualization of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness in the nature of man 
himself, in man's mind and behavior, in man s sociocultural universe 
and beyond it, and in man s relationships to all human beings, to all 
living creatures, and to the total cosmos. By discharging this task 
man is fulfilling in the best and most faithful way liis duty of master- 
creator toward the Supreme Cosmic Creator. 

13. A careful study of the history of each of the four outlined 
systems of reality-values shows that these systems fluctuate in their 
rise and decline in various societies and cultures. For instance, in the 
history of the Graeco-Roman and Western cultures, in the centuries 
from the ninth to the sixth before Christ, the fairly primitive varia¬ 
tion of the suprasensory-suprarational system of reality-values (the 
Ideational system) was dominant in the Creek mentality and cul¬ 
ture; from the sixth to the fourth century before Christ a splendid 
variation of partly the rational, but mainly the integral, system of 
reality-values (Idealistic-Integral system) dominated the mind, the 
soul, and the culture of Greece; from the fourth century before 
Christ to the fourth century anno Domini a variation of the sensory- 
empirical system of reality-values (Sensate) was dominant in the 
Graeco-Roman mentality and culture; the centuries from the fifth to 
the end of the twelfth in the Western culture were dominated by the 
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Christian (mediaeval) suprasensory-suprarational system of reality- 
values (Christian-Ideational system); from the end of the twelfth to 
that of the fourteenth century partly the rational but mainly the in¬ 
tegral system of reality-values (Idealistic-Integral) was the main cul¬ 
tural system in the total culture of the West; from the fifteenth to 
the twentieth century a new splendid variation of the sensory- 
empirical system of reality-values has been dominant in Western 
culture, society, and man. At the present time this sensory-empirical 
system is rapidly disintegrating. This disintegration is the real cause 
of the greatest crisis of our age, with its world wars, endless local 
wars, revolutions, revolts, mental, moral, and social anarchy, its 
destruction and insanity, its liberation in man of ‘‘the worst of 
beasts,” and the feverish preparations for the next suicidal thermo¬ 
nuclear wars.^ The building of this new integral-system of reality- 
values is the best and most powerful antidote against the continua¬ 
tion of man’s present moral anarchy. A realization of this task means 
an opening of a magnificent era in the creative history of mankind. 


3 See a detailed analysis and corroboration of the fluctuation of the four 
wstems of reality-values and of the crisis of our age in P. Sorokin, Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, and in P. Sorokin, Crisis of our Apc, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1941, and 1957, 



Reply to Professor Weisskopf 

___ ROBERT S. HARTMAN 


I SHALL supplement WeisskopFs summary with an Observation 
which seems to me crucial for the aims of the Conference. Almost 
all the participants share in the conviction that “a science of value is 
possible.” Yet, as WeisskopFs summary makes clear, very few of 
them discuss the conditions of such a science. Rather, they deal with 
items which, without examination, they suppose to be subjects of 
such a science—evolution, self, Being, and the like—to which Weiss¬ 
kopf s three categories, the naturalistic, the humanistic, and the 
ontological, are relevant. These categories, however, are not relevant 
to the question whether, and in which respect, these items and in¬ 
deed the categories themselves, are values. To answer this question 
presupposes a definition of value itself. 

Thus, while most of the contributions more or less fit into Weiss¬ 
kopFs categories, it confuses the issue my own contribution raises 
to try to fit it, even tentatively, into these categories. My paper is 
concerned with science rather than with value. Its tenor is that a 
science of value is impossible unless and until the question of what 
to understand by such a science is first examined. Weisskopf himself 
uses this Moorean procedure when he says with respect to Maslow: 
“Neither the concept of mental or psychological health, nor the 
concept of self-actualization in itself seems to be an appropriate 
scientific basis for values because these concepts are based on im¬ 
plicit value judgments which are not derived from the scientifically 
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observed fact” (p. 212). This argument is applicable universally: to 
assume of anything that it is valuable implies a previous value 
judgment. And this goes also for something so universal and sup¬ 
posedly so valuable as Being. Yet Weisskopf believes that the on¬ 
tological view is exempted from his objection—that it provides the 
solution of the value question because it finds value in Being itself. 
Actually, to attribute value to being presupposes an implicit value 
judgment, as does any attribution of value. There are many, such as 
Heidegger, who find no value at all in Being. There is, then, no dif¬ 
ference, logically, between attributing the predicate “good” to 
chickens or to Being. In both cases, if I want to be scicntijfic, I must 
logically justify such attribution. This, in turn, presupposes clarity 
about the notion of value itself, and such clarity can be had only by 
a science the subject of which is value and nothing else. The science 
of value, thus, is logicaly necessary if we want to account for 
value judgments. 

Those who obstruct such a science today and regard it as impos¬ 
sible are the positivists. If the participants of the Conference share 
in the conviction that a science of value is possible, they cannot he 
positivists. Actually, however, all of them, insofai as they fit into 
Weisskopfs three categories, affirm the positivistic position. This 
position is that value, such as love, is irrational; and that what is 
rational is not value but fact. Weisskopfs ontologists affirm the irra¬ 
tionality of value and thus confirm the positivistic position even 
though they profess to deny it. Obviously, one does not deny a posi¬ 
tion by affirming its tenets. The ontologists affirm the positivistic 
irrationality of value; Weisskopfs “naturalists” and “humanists,” on 
the other hand, affirm the positivistic irrationality of value—ior the 
phenomena they call rational are not those the positivists call value 
but those they call fact. Thus, all of Weisskopf s categories are posi¬ 
tivistic; and only insofar as one does not fit into them is one on the 
way to a science of value. 

The only way to deny the positivistic position is to deny what it 
affirms, namely, the irrationality of value, including love; and to 
affirm what it denies, namely, the rationality of value, including 
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love. This, to my mind, is the only basis of a science of value. 
Hence, formal axiology shows love as the epitome of rationality—a 
rationality, to be sure, fundamentally different, yet no less rational, 
than that of any phenomenon of science. And the definition of in¬ 
trinsic value in formal axiology happens to be literally the same as 
Suzuki’s of good, “the isness of things.” Only, axiological isness is a 
formal and not a material concept, and it means something system¬ 
atically and in detail.^ 

Thus, if, as Weisskopf says, the consensus of the Conference is 
**union through love” and if it also is a science of value, then it can 
only be union through love axiologically understood. For this reason 
Weisskopfs three categories—the naturalist, the humanist, and the 
ontological—must be supplemented by a fourth, the category of the 
logical, as a model of thought not only about human value but about 
value itself.^ 


' The notion that the mystic experience is extralogical is based on one of 
those fallacies of Aristotle, for which Bertrand Russell called him one of the 
great disasters to befall humanity. The fallacy is to assume that the unique 
individual is not logically accessible, because thinking is based on abstraction, 
and if unique things had something in common they would not be unique. The 
fallacy is resolved by understanding that the uniqueness of a thing means the 
thing s having all the properties it has, but that “having all the properties it 
has” is not one of the properties it is said to have. It is a property of tlicse 
properties; and it is, precisely, the property that all unique things have in 
common. Thus, the axiologist can scientifically deal with the mystic experience. 
This does not mean that he is a mystic~as little as the entomologist’s dealing 
with worms means that he is a worm. Or that “having a cup of tea” means to 
be a tea expert. To be a mystic and to be an expert in mysticism are two dif¬ 
ferent things. 

‘ Valiu* itself, as I tried to expound in my own essay, is the concept of value 
by which the* phenomena of value are to be understooa. It is “value” ratheT than 
value. In terms of the present book it is part of **knowledge** rather tlian of 
“/lunirtu values/' In addition to my own essay, Professor Margenau’s essay deals, 
in part, with the concept “value.” The other essays of this book, including 
Professor Tillich’s and Weisskopf's, deal with value pnenomena. 



Reply to Projessor Wcisskopf 

_ HENRY MARGENAU 


It is my understanding that a naturalist in ethics is a person who 
derives ethical values from the facts of natural science, and the term 
has furthermore come to suggest the stigma of the “naturalistic 
fallacy'’ in the bearer of that name. The proposal that a careful dis¬ 
tinction be made between dc facto preferences and normative values 
(and it is completely irrelevant whether the former are called values 
so long as they are not mistaken for the sort of thing that matters in 
ethics), followed by the outline of a method whereby the ought 
can be seen to arise from principled scientific procedures rather than 
the facts of science, is hardly an appeal to naturalism. 1 think, there¬ 
fore, that my endeavor has been incorrectly classified in Weisskopf s 
otherwise very perceptive postscript. 

Neither had I supposed that I am a nominalist, except perhaps in 
the simple sense that I cannot accept naive realism. Other writings 
(see my Nature of Physical Reality) which search for and propose 
ways whereby concepts arc reified will surely exempt me from the 
charge of nominalism. 

Weisskopfs criticism, suggesting that the distinction between de¬ 
scriptive science and theoretical science is a doubtful one because 
“all sciences, descriptive and theoretical, try to discover regularities 
which can serve as a basis for prediction,” is not acceptable to me. 
The quoted sentence is true, of course, but the manner in which 
prediction is achieved is different in the two kinds of science. One 
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relies mainly on induction; the other uses constructs together with 
a complex interplay between inductive and deductive procedures. 
No nameable science is wholly one or the other, but a given theory 
can be designated as belonging primarily to the descriptive or the 
theoretical category. 

Further discussion of this problem may also be found in the book 
cited above. There, too, I have endeavored to show that the Humean 
view of causality, according to which “one fact is the condition or 
cause of another fact” is not compatible with modern physics. 

But perhaps Weisskopfs use of the word “fact” differs from the 
one I advocate. For he says that “the source of the command and tlie 
commitment” are themselves facts. Would it not be better to restrict 
that word to the more immediate, tangible, primary, sensory aspec ts 
of expcTienee, and employ such terms as postulate, regulative prin¬ 
ciple, for the commands in cjuestion? This, at any rate, is a distinc¬ 
tion which underlies my discussion, and I am grateful to Dr. Weiss- 
kopf for evidence that the word “fact” is often used in other ways. 



Reply to Professor Weisskopf 

_ _JACOB BRONOWSKI 


A SUMMARY of a discussion made by one of the protagonists in it 
is not likely to please the others. It is therefore natural that I, and 
no doubt other participants, find Dr. Weisskopfs summary unsatis¬ 
factory. I am particularly puzzled by the questions he puts to me in 
his version of what 1 said. My speech must surely, and in the nature 
of things, have raised several questions that it did not answer. But 
Dr. Weisskopf surprises me by asking again only those questions 
(Can truth to fact be defined without some act of judgment? What 
is meant by the evolution of society? Are there other values than 
those which I sketched? and so on) to which I myself drew attention 
in my speech, and which I specifically answered there. 

Clearly, therefore, we shall get no further by using these pages to 
argue matters of detail. Instead, I will turn to a matter of principle: 
it is this. Under Dr. Weisskopfs view, there runs always the as¬ 
sumption that values are already known, in their essentials, once 
and for all—that, for example, Buddha and Christ at bottom said all 
that will ever be said about values. For my part, I find this assump¬ 
tion pointless, but not because I think it untrue; on the contrary, I 
find it pointless because I think it is a truism. I think that we all 
know die essential values, when we can think about them abstractly. 
But one cannot build a theory of values on this abstract knowledge, 
this lip-service that men pay to their nature when they are alone. 
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The business of a theory of values is to find and to elucidate those 
values which in fact are expressed by the way that men act and live 
in their age. Thc^se deep and unspoken values in ac tion are no less 
human than the precc'pts of sages; and iny speech was a practical 
study to uncovc’r some of them in our age. 



Reply to Professor Weisskopf 

- LUDWIG VON BERTALANFFY 


I HAVE read with much interest the essay by Dr. Weisskopf at¬ 
tempting to systematize the diverse approaches toward the problem 
of human values that are possible and reflected in the present Con¬ 
ference. I believe his classification into “naturalistic/' “humanistic/' 
and “ontological” theories is essentially correct. It is my opinion, 
however, that the concept (or to use a fashionable term, the model) 
of man as a builder of symbolic universes is, in principle, capable of 
bringing these different approaches under a common denominator. 

So far as the naturalistic and humanistic approaches are con¬ 
cerned, the viewpoints expressed all too sketchily in the present 
author s paper, embrace both of them. The roots of man and his be¬ 
havior in the biological realm are taken as self-evident and granted; 
on the other hand, that unique characteristic which appears to dis¬ 
tinguish him profoundly from other beings is emphasized against a 
purely naturalistic and biological “model” of man. Naturally, the 
question remains how man has become an animal symbolicum dif¬ 
ferent, in this respect, from his animal forebears. Present science 
does not offer an easy answer, and the positions of the naturalist 
biologist referring to some process of natural selection leading to the 
evolution of man’s brain and symbolic activities, and of the believer 
claiming the supernatural position of man, botli are an act of faith 
inaccessible to proof as this term is used in natural and experimental 
science. “Self-actualization,” “psychological health,” “creativity,” 
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and similar notions used to characterize a “humanistic” definition of 
human values are, however, well within the model proposed; it 
being understood that such notions not only mean fulfillment of 
man s biological nature and fullness of experience, but that man s 
most characteristic activities are in the symbolic field, that this is 
more than a means of adaptation and survival and follows its own 
autonomous laws. 

The contrast between the first two and the “ontological” approach 
pivots upon the age-old problem of nominalism and realism in the 
scholastic sense. In its pure form, ontology presupposes the existence 
of Platonic ideas in some supereel(\stial space, to be intuited by the 
adept. This obviously is beyond the realm of science evtm though it 
is worth mentioning that Plato's problem of “idcas”~of the lion, the 
cooking-pot, or man is not obsolete but persists in somewhat modi¬ 
fied form in the question of the meaning of laws of nature. Are these 
only means for a stenographic description of natural phenomena, or 
do they represent “reality”? The view of the old-fashioned physicist 
believing in inexorable “laws of nature” is not essentially different 
from that of the Platonic believing in the “reality” of ideas of the 
lion, man, and all the rest. A “perspeetivist” evaluation of the sym¬ 
bolic universe' appears to present an answer. A “law of nature,” 
such as Newtons law or, for that matter, the “idea” of man does 
mirror a certain aspect of reality; otherwise it would be worse than 
useless, and there would be neither a practicable technology nor 
morals. None of these aspects, however, exhausts or fully embraces 
reality, whatever this may mean. The nearest approach to the latter 
seems to be the statement that reality can only be experienced, not 
told; what can be told in conceptual symbols are aspects concerning 
certain of its formal relationships; and, so far as its representation in 
discursive symbols is concerned, **coincidentki opj)osiiorurri^‘^ is the 
nearest description of the Ineffable. 


^ Cf. L. von Bertalanffy, “An Es.say on the Relativity of Categories,'* Phi¬ 
losophy of Science 22, 243-263, 1955. 

* Cf. L. von Bertalanffy, Nikolaus von Kues, George Mueller, 1928. 



Reply to Professor Weisskopf 

_DAISETZ SUZUKI 


After reading Dr. Weisskopfs Summary I am reminded of tlie last 
of the three Zen mondo (‘question and answer”) given in my paper 
which concerns the world and man living in it. I will give my con¬ 
ceptual interpretation of the mondo as follows: 

The whole transaction between the monk and the master may 
sound to the outsider utterly enigmatic or altogether too symbolic 
beyond the ordinary human intelligence. But after some reflection 
the meaning will grow clearer, and the Zen view of the world or 
reality and value may dawn upon us. 

“The temple” referred to in the mondo is really the garden or 
grove where the monks congregate for study or rest, and means the 
world or the objective world facing us as an irreducible fact. We 
now ask, “What is it?” The Zen master answers, “Just this.” (Or 
“Just so.”) Neither more nor less. It is the given. We are born into it 
and face it. If we do not take it as it is in its suchness or isness, we 
are doomed. 

We then go on to the second question, “Who is the T or the sub¬ 
ject who asks?” The master answers, “What?I What?l” This is the 
most significant response. “What” here is at once interrogative and 
exclamatory. It is a question and at the same time an assertion. Ever 
since the awakening of consciousness we have been constantly ask¬ 
ing such questions as, “What is this world where we have been 
ushered without our knowledge or consent and where we are to eke 
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out our existence willy-nilly, talking about the value or meaning 
of all this?” 

The animals and vegetables go on living, even thriving, without 
raising any questions whatever and for this reason without torment¬ 
ing themselves as we do. We boast ourselves to be human beings, 
but I often wonder if there is anything in us that really deserves this 
distinction. The intellect prompts questions of various natures, but 
the solutions it gives are never final. We thus are destined to en¬ 
counter an aporia or run into a blind alley. However hard we may 
struggle, we cannot escape this so long as we follow the way of 
intellection. Zen is fully conscious of this. 

Zen, therefore, stops at the question and turns tlie question into 
the answer. “What?” thus becomes “Wliat!” “What!” may be re¬ 
garded as the synthesis of “What?” and “That!” or “This!” Instead of 
a period, “That” has an exclamation mark after it. For when “What” 
finds its own solution in “That” (or “This”), it is completely taken 
aback to become conscious of the fact that the solution has not come 
from the plane of intellection itself which raised the question, but 
from a higher and a more basic order. And it is this order where 
2fen has its abode. 

In “What?!” fact and value coalesce, or rather, it is in “What?!” 
where science and the humanities are grounded. When the “What?!” 
of the Zen master is understood, the doors open to Zen and to the 
mystery of being. 

“What will you do when a visitor comes?” This is where the 
objective world of brute facts comes in relationship with the sub¬ 
ject, “I.” The object is “Just this!” or “Just sol” whereas the subject 
is “What?!” If the object is a brute fact, the subject is also of the same 
nature, but it is the subject that raises the question. It is not, how¬ 
ever, really the subject or the intellect, though superficially it may so 
look. The question-raising comes from a very much deeply rooted 
source. It points to the moment when God willed to give his fiat, 
“Let there be light.” The question is already implied in the fiat, and 
therefore the answer is also there. 

When you and I, subject and object, man and the world, “take a 
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cup of tea,” there is “union of love,” and the question of fact and 
value is satisfactorily solved here without much ado. Zen is anxious 
to have us see into this moment. It is left to philosophers to argue, 
to discuss, to quibble, or to do whatever they like about the Zen 
solution. 



Reply to Professor Weisskopf 

_ABRAHAM H. MASLOW 


While agreeing in general with Dr. Weisskopfs brilliant analysis, 
I think it desirable to point out that, even though the naturalist, the 
humanistic, and the ontological approaches are in fact different from 
each other at this time, they need not be. Weisskopf himself indi¬ 
cates how the humanistic and ontological approaches can be very 
much alike. I would maintain that my studies (and others) have 
been empirical and naturalistic in the broad sense even though deal¬ 
ing with “being.” For instance, I have demonstrated that both 
dichotomies and the resolution of dichotomies at a higher level of 
human development (“union upward”) can be studied and de¬ 
scribed empirically. 

Weisskopf states that “It (the ontological image) seeks to tran¬ 
scend the facts of sensory observation and of intuitive experience.” I 
would deny that this leap is necessary in order to study being and 
the “unity of all polar antinomies within being itself.” Science, de¬ 
fined broadly enough, can and has managed this job too. Of course, 
Weisskopf is quite correct in assuming that many (most?) scientists 
do not now define science broadly enough to measure up to its new 
tasks. Sooner or later, however, they will have to. 

As for Weisskopfs specific critique of my paper, I agree that with 
great perspicuity, he has selected out the crucial points at which 
further research and clarification are necessary. I feel, however, that 
a closer reading of what was necessarily an extremely condensed 
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presentation can resolve his doubts. For instance, I think I have 
shown that the concepts of psychological health and of self- 
actualization need not be based on implicit value judgments. When 
properly defined, they are derived from scientifically observed facts. 
They are descriptive concepts in about the same sense that physical 
health is a descriptive concept. I agree that wc urgently need more 
knowledge of what ‘"humanness” and “human capacities” are before 
we can be unequivocal or avoid the appearance of circular reasoning 
when we define self-actualization as the fuller use of human capaci¬ 
ties, or as being more fully human. As the defining and differentiat¬ 
ing charactristics of humanness become better known, it will be 
easier and easier to select out people who are “more fully human” 
and to describe iheir values (rather than the covert values of the in¬ 
vestigator). These must then be considered to be the ultimate values 
for all mankind (since all men press toward being more fully 
human). In principle, this kind of descriptive study could be done 
by robots or by Martians or by other entities that do not share 
human values. Also, in principle, we human beings may one day be 
faced with the task of discovering the values of some other kind of 
nonhuman species on some other planet. This too we shall be able 
to do. 

Finally, I should like to point out that love, of which Weisskopf 
speaks almost exclusively, is not the only path to unity within the 
person, between persons, or with the world. The arts, in both their 
creating and enjoying aspects, should have been more stressed. And 
so also should the human intellect (properly defined) be more 
properly appreciated as an integrating and unifying tool. I should 
like to suggest two books which demonstrate what I mean by these 
statements. One is The New Landscape by G. Kepes, and the other 
is On Not Being Able to Paint by M. Milner. 



Reply to Professor Weisskopf 

__ KURT GOLDSTEIN 


I AM sorry that I am not quite in agreement with Professor Weiss¬ 
kopf s characterization of my standpoint concerning value. In his 
attempt to distinguish among the concepts of the various speakers 
three different approaches which differ in their methods of acquiring 
knowledge and their concept of reality, he places me among the 
“humanists,” “although their viewpoint shows naturalistic traits in 
their reasoning.” If one is a humanist, according to Professor Weiss¬ 
kopf, when one tries to get knowledge which can be called a holistic 
one, and attempts to grasp the total human situation with its tran¬ 
scendence, consciousness, self-awareness, and freedom and establish 
knowledge by using not only logic and factual observation but 
empathy and intuition, then I could consider myself a humanist; 
only, however, with some reservations, insofar as my standpoint is 
not simply holistic but tries to bring what is called value in relation 
to the ‘"existence* of the organism expressed in its trend to realize 
its intrinsic nature. Value is not secondarily ascribed to something; it 
is not a norm. It is a characteristic of the true being of man, tlie es¬ 
sence of which manifests itself in reality mostly in a somewhat dis¬ 
torted form, which is the expression of the particular nature of man. 
It represents the conditions of adequacy between the individual 
and the world, which means health. Health appears as value, the 
prototype of value because it guarantees self-realization. I can 
further not agree that I show naturalistic traits in reasoning. If one 
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means by the term naturalist (as is usually meant) someone who 
applies the method of natural science to biology, then I am not a 
biologist. I am a sudent of living beings who tries to understand 
them in their intrinsic nature and considers the phenomena revealed 
by the method of natural science not as part processes of the func¬ 
tioning of the organism but as expressions of its nature as it appears 
under special conditions and application of a special method of in¬ 
vestigation and interpretation. The "empirical” facts have, from 
this point of view, to be evaluated as to their significance for the 
organism in its totality and unity and insofar as they contribute to 
its existence. How this approach differs essentially from that of 
natural science appears in the fact that many of the findings of this 
method are irrelevant—and others become relevant which do not 
find even a mention in the usual biology. The laws by which the be¬ 
havior of the organism becomes understandable represent them¬ 
selves as such which guarantee the organism s existence. 

Thus, my viewpoint in respect to my concept of the nature of man 
and of value in particular I would rather term humanist with an 
ontological attitude. Thereby ontology would mean ontology in 
respect to living beings, which makes understandable the phenomena 
that natural science and biology bring to the fore, and the particular 
form and its existence under special conditions in man, naturally in 
accordance with the special form of his intrinsic nature. 

My approach to value—at least in principle—corresponds some¬ 
what to that of Paul Tillich. I agree with him when he rejects 
heteronomous derivation of value "from the arbitrary awareness of 
a transcendant tyrant” or as determined by utilitarian calculations, 
and considers value as derived from the essential structure of being. 
I would add only, of living beings in their different intrinsic nature. 
Therefore it is not accidental that I reject as values—as he does—sur¬ 
vival, greatest happiness of the greatest number, or similar concepts. 
In my opinion also, for instance, security has to be rejected as value. 
I tried to show that man s behavior cannot be understood as de¬ 
termined by a trend for security, by a pleasure principle, simply by 
avoidance of tension, anxiety, and suffering. All these and other 
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trends may under special conditions come to the fore as determi¬ 
nants of behavior and may appear thus as values, but they have to be 
considered as expressions of reduction of the nature of man and can 
be correctly evaluated only in relation to the trend of self-realization 
or, more precisely, as expression of the fact that the individual iSy 
under the given conditions, not able to realize himself fully. There¬ 
fore, a special behavior, for example, survival, may be accepted as a 
compromise evaluated as the next best form of self-realization. 
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City, and at Columbia University. He was Visiting Professor of Psychology 
at Brandeis in 1955, returned in 1957 to lecture at the Brandeis Sumnier 
School, and was appointed for the following academic year. He is the 
author of The Organism. 

Robert S. Hartman, State Department Exchange Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy and Research Professor, Center for Philosophical Research, N.i- 
tional University of Mexico, studied at the German College of Political 
Science, University of Paris, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, and the University of Berlin, from which he received an LL.B. 
degree. Leaving Germany, he was representative of Walt Disney Produc¬ 
tions in Scandinavia, Mexico and Central America from 1934 until 1941, 
when he studied at tlic University of Mexico. He was a master at Lake 
Forest Academy 1942-1945 and received his Ph.D. degree from North¬ 
western University in 1946. Since then he has taught at the College of 
Wooster, Ohio State University, and, as a visiting professor, at Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. He has been Chairman of the Commission 
on Peace, International Council of Commiinitv Churches. Among his 
publications are the report on Value Theory for the Institut International 
de Philosophic 1949-1955, and their quinquennial Chronique de Philoso- 
phie, published for UNESCO. Others include Profit Sharing Manual; The 
Language of Value; The Partnership of Capital and Labor: Theory and 
Practice of a New Economic System; and the forthcoming The Structure 
of Value: Foundations of Scientific Axiology, 

Gyorgy Kepes, Profes.sor of Visual Design, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was born in Hungary and graduated from the Roval 
Academy of Fine Arts in Budapest in 1928. He came to the United States 
in 1937 to become head of the light and color department of the New 
Bauhaus, Chicago (later to be called the Institute of Design), until 1943. 
He worked in film and theatre designs in Berlin and London and de¬ 
signed a number of major exhibitions in the United States. In 1944 he 
designed the Exhibition of the Arts of the United Nations, Art Institute 
in Chicago and, in 1945, the introductory room of the Exposition dcs 
techniques Americaines de Vhahitation et de Vurbanisme, in Paris. 
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He designed mosaic walls, stained glass and porcelain enamel murals, 
etc., for such buildings as the Harvard Graduate Center, Fitchburg 
Children's Library. 

His works have been exhibited at the Art Institute of Chicago, San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Museum of Modern Art, New York, Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York, Carnegie International, Pittsburgh, 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, Royal Academy of Arts, Copenhagen, 
L'Obclisco Gallery, Rome, Syracuse Museum of Ait, Institute of (Con¬ 
temporary Art, Boston, etc. 

Mr. Kepes is the author of The Language of Vision and The New 
Landscape. At pres(*nt he is working on a major study of the perceptual 
form of our urban environment. 

Dorothy Lee, Leader of the Cultural Anthropology Program, The 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, was born in Constantinople, attended 
schools there, in Smyrna and in Athens. She came to the United States 
in 1924 and studied at Vassar College and the University of California, 
where she received her Ph.D. degree in anthropology. She has been a 
member of the Faculties of the University of Washington, Sarah Law¬ 
rence College, Pomona College, and Vassar. She was Consultant in 
Anthropology to the fact-finding .staff for the White House Conference 
for CClhildren and Youth in 1950. Mrs. Lee has done field work among the 
Wintu Indians. She has been giving special interest to the study of values 
and of the conceptual framework of experience in different cultures. 

Henry Margenau, Eugene Higgins Professor of Physics and Natural 
Philosophy, Yale University, began his education in Germany and con¬ 
tinued it in the United States, after he came to this country in 1923. He 
attended Midland College and the University of Nebraska and received 
the Ph.D. degree from Yale in 1929. During World War II he worked in 
micro-wave theory, particularly duplexing systems, which made possible 
the use of the same antenna in a radar set for both sending and receiving. 
He has been consultant to the Atomic Energy Commission, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, the National Bureau of Standards, the Argonne 
National Laboratory, the Rand Corporation, and numerous industrial 
laboratories, a staff member of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, New Jersey, and the Radiation Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Margenau is president of the American 
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Philosophy of Science Association and has been an Associate Editor of 
The Journal of the Philosophy of Science, of The American Journal of 
Science, The Reviews of Modern Physics and the Journal of Chemical 
Physics. He is the author of The Mathematics of Physics and Chemistry 
and The Nature of Physical Reality, co-author of Foundations of Physics 
and The Nature of Concepts. 

Abraham H. Maslow, Philip Meyers Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology, Brandeis University, re¬ 
ceived his A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Wis¬ 
consin, where he was Research Assistant in Social Psychology, Assistant 
Instructor, and Teaching Fellow until 1935. Then he became a Carnegie 
Fellow at Columbia University from 1935 to 1937, after which he joined 
the faculty of Brooklyn College. Dr. Maslow was a member of the board 
of directors of the Massachusetts State Psychological Association and of 
the Society of Psychological Study of Social Issues. As a member of the 
American Psychological Association, he was elected a fellow in the As¬ 
sociation s Division of Abnormal and Clinical Psychology and the Di¬ 
vision of Esthetics; also in the Division of Personality and Social Psy¬ 
chology, of which he served as President. Mr. Maslow is on the Board of 
Editors of the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases and Social Prob¬ 
lems, and has contributed articles in many professional journals and chap¬ 
ters in a number of books. With B. Mittelmann, he is author of Principles 
of Abnormal Psychology. His most recent book, published in 1955, is 
Motivation and Personality. 

PiTiRiM A. Sorokin, Director of Harvard Research Center in Creative 
Altruism, Professor of Sociology, Emeritus, Harvard University, was bom 
and educated in Russia and became the first Professor and Chairman of 
Sociology of the University of St. Petersburg. He was imprisoned by 
both the Czarist and Communist regimes, once condemned to death by 
the Communists, pardoned by Lenin, and finally banished by the Soviet 
government in 1922. In November 1923 he came to the United States 
and was appointed to the faculty of the University of Minnesota in 1924. 
Harvard invited Mr. Sorokin to be its first Professor of Sociology and 
chairman of the department in 1930. He became Director of the Harvard 
Research Center in Creative Altruism, established by a grant from Mr. 
Eli Lilly and the Lilly Endowment in 1949. 
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From among some thirty volumes, Mr. Sorokin has published most 
recently The Ways and Power of Love, Forms and Techniques of Al¬ 
truistic and Spiritual Growth, Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology, and 
American Sex Revolution, and, abridged, a one-volume edition of Social 
and Cultural Dynamics. His volumes are translated into all the main 
languages, and, besides hundreds of papers, a score of books is already 
written about Sorokin s books. 

Daisetz Teitaro SirzuKi, Philosopher and Professor Emeritus, Otani 
University, Kyoto, Japan, was born in 1870 in Kanazawa, Japan. He at¬ 
tended Imperial University in Tokyo, but did not oflBcially graduate, 
spending his spare time in this period as a novice in a Zen monastery in 
Kamakura. In 1897 he came to the United Stales as translator for the 
Open Court Publishing Co., La Salle, Illinois, which was devoted to re¬ 
ligious and scientific books and periodicals, including the Monist. In his 
eleven years there he helped Paul Cams translate Tao Te Clung from 
Chinese into English and wrote his first book in English, Outlines of 
Mahayana Buddhism. He returned to Japan to resume his studies in Zen 
Buddhism, traveled to Europe through Russia in 1910, and was again 
back in Japan in 1911. During World War I he taught at the Peers* 
School and the Imperial University of Tokyo. In 1921, he accepted a 
position at Otani University, Kyoto, where he spent twenty years. In 
1936 he attended the World Congress of Faiths in London, and was in 
Japan during World War II. In 1949, he attended the East-West Phi¬ 
losophers* Conference in Honolulu. In the same year he was decorated by 
the Emperor with the Cultural Medal, and was also elected a member of 
the Academy of Japan. Since 1951, he has made New York his head¬ 
quarters and has lectured at Columbia University during the past six 
years. 

The scores of books he has written, besides his works on Zen, include 
annotations of Chinese and Sanskrit Buddhist texts, translations into 
Japanese of writings by Swedenborg. His most recent work is Mysticism: 
Christian and Buddhist. 

Paul Tillich, Professor, Harvard University, was born in Germany, 
the son of a Protestant minister. He studied at several European uni¬ 
versities, including the University of Berlin, and received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Breslau in 1911. He held teaching posts in 
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leading German universities from 1924 to 1933. In World War I he was a 
chaplain in the German army. He came to the United States in 1933 at 
the invitation of Union Theological Seminary, where he was Professor of 
Philosophical Theology. Upon his retirement from Union, he joined the 
faculty of Harvard Divinity School. From his early German writing to 
the present, he has been mainly interested in the boundary line between 
theology and philosophy. Earlier, his interest was in the relation between 
religion and depth psychology, and in recent years in relating religion 
and the philosophical movement of existentialism and religion and the 
visual arts. Among his numerous books are The Courage To Be; Love, 
Power and Justice; Dynamics of Faith; and Systematic Theology, the 
third and final volume of which he is currently writing. His theology is 
built "on the method of correlation between questions arising out of the 
human predicament and the answers given in the classical symbols of 
religion.” 

Walter A. Weisskopf, Professor of Economics and Chairman of the 
Department, Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois. Born in Vienna, Dr, 
Weisskopf studied at the university there and received a J.D. degree in 
1927. He also studied at the Universities of Cambridge and Geneva. He 
was a lawyer in Vienna until 1938, when he came to the United States, 
where he studied at the American University in Washington. From 1939 
to 1943 he taught economics at the University of Omaha, from 1943 to 
1945 at the Central YMCA College in Chicago until, in 1945, he assumed 
his present position at Roosevelt College. Dr. Weisskopfs publications 
include Social Anxieties and Human Conflicts; Cultural Conflicts in the 
Political Community; Hidden Value Conflicts in Economic Thought; 
Modern Industrialism and Human Values; The Ethical Role of Psycho^ 
dynamics; Christian Criticism of the Economic Order; The Socialization 
of Psychoanalysis; The Psychology of Economics (London and Chicago, 
1955). He is currently engaged in a project on the relations between 
ontological and social thought. 
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Malthusian theory, 66 
Man, as animal symbolicum, 75, 
240; body-soul image of, 194, 217, 
220; economic, 116-17; equality of, 
82-83; estrangement of. 111; evo¬ 
lution of, 43, 75-85, 233, 240; ex¬ 
tinction of, negligibility of, 77; in- 
tt‘gral nature of, as reality-value, 
228-29; Unitarian, image of, 220 
Margenau, Henry, 38, 53—56, 200, 
204—9, 211, 218; biographical note 
on, 255-56; reply by, 236-37 
Martyrdom, Christian, 203; of saints, 
6-7 

Maslow, Abraham H., 32, 73, 119, 
137, 147-^48, 200, 210-12, 215, 216, 
233; biographical note on, 256; 
reply by, 245-46 

Materi<il wealth, acquisition of, 49, 
207 
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Mathematical method of natural 
science, 14-15, 21 
Mead, Margaret, 167-71 
Mental health, characteristics of, 127; 
concept of, 233-34, 246; controls 
and limits as factor in, 132-33; and 
humanistic definition of values, 210- 
11, 240-41; negative understanding 
of, 163; and self-realization, 122, 
123, 126, 120-30, 210, 214 
Mental illness, effect of, on self- 
realization, 170-88; free choice ex¬ 
periments and, 121; increase in, 72r- 
73, 119; lack of love as cause of, 7- 
8, 11, 215; main curative agent in 
treatment of, 8 
Milner, M., 246 

Mondo, 90-100, 242-44; See also 
Buddhism 

Montagu, Ashley, 80 
Moore, G. E., 16-19, 22, 52, 58, 205 
Moral values, differences in, 70; See 
also Morality 

Morale and motivation, industrial stud¬ 
ies of, 130-40 

Morality, authoritarian, 138; desires 
versus demands as factor in, 139- 
41; mathematical, 15; theories of 
137-39, 146 
Morris, C., 122 
Morris, William, 90 
Mother fixation, 155-56, 162, 216 
Motion, standard for measurement of, 
21-22 

Munsterberg, Hugo, 190, 191 
Mystic union with the Absolute, 228 

Natural drives, 44, 207 
Natural science; (See also Science); 
application of, to biology, 199, 248; 
application of geometrical method 
to, 21; concepts of, 52-53; empirical 
method of, 14-15, 53; mathematical, 
14-15, 21; and science of value, 14— 
16, 52-53 

Naturalist-nonnaturalist split, 14—16 
Naturalistic fallacy, 17, 18, 204-5, 236 
Nature of Conflict, The, 145 
Nature of Physical Reality, 236 
Negation, theories of, 138, 215 


Negative values, 28-29 
New Landscape, The, 246 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 1^17, 34, 46, 47, 
63, 227, 241 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 65-66, 70, 74, 
87, 111, 191, 192 

Nihilism, advent of, 65-66; as break¬ 
down of symbolic universe, 70-73 
Nirvana, 125, 134 

Nominalism, positivistic, 193; and 
realism, problem of, 241 
Non-ego, doctrine of, 97 
Normative and factual values, distinc¬ 
tion between, 38-45, 204-6, 208, 
211 

Normativity of value, 22, 24, 41 
Novalis, F., 92 

Objectivity of value, 22-24, 95-96, 
192, 193 

Observation, factual, 202, 207, 233- 
34, 246, 247; application of logic to, 
107, 190-200, 200-10, 218, 247 
Ogala Indians, culture of, 170^75 
On Not Being Able to Paint, 246 
Opposites, union of, 109, 114, 214—16 
Optimism, nature of, 22, 24 
Orientation, need for frame of, 150-62, 
212-13, 218-17 
Originality, 58-60, 62 

Packard, Vance, 72 
Pain, See Suffering 
Parental love, 6, 7, 79 
Patterns of Culture, 70 
Pavlovian dogs, experiments on, 71 
Peirce, C. S., 24, 92 
Perry, Ralph Barton, 140, 149 
Pessimism, nature of, 22, 24 
Philosophy, existentialist, 72; of the 
meaningless, 72-73; of value, 41, 
189-91 

Physics, as theoretical science, 40-41; 

uncertainty principle in, 16 
Piaget, J., 143, 144, 146, 147 
l*lanetary motion, laws of, 47 
Plato, 15-16, 17, 113, 149, 227 
Platonic ideas, 221, 227, 241 
Pleasure, as empirical reality-value. 
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225; goodness as, 17; pathologically 
motivated, 122 
Pleasure principle, 248 
Polar antinomies, unity of, 108-10, 
115, 118, 200, 209, 214, 221-22, 
245 

Political reconstruction, prescription 
for, 5-4 

Postulates and theorems, 46, 48, 

206-7, 218 

Practical men, influence of heredity 
and environment on, 84-85 
Preferences, constitutional differences 
as generators of, 122 
Principia Ethica, 16-17 
Principia Mathematica Philosophiae 
Naturalis, 16-17 

Problems, solving of, by abstract 
thought, 33-84 
Prodigal son, 100 

Progress, and organic evolution, basis 
of parallel between, 67; question- 
ability of, 66-67 

Prolegomena to science of value, 16- 
19 

Propaganda, modern m<'thods of, 72- 
73 

Pseudo-religions, 70-71 
Psychology, descriptive and theoretic 
nature of, 41; emphasis on love in, 
5-6; methods of verification in, 48 
Psychopathology, 133-35 
Psychotherapy, 128, 183-86 
Pueblo Indians, moral values of, 70 
Puritanism, repression under impact 
of, 114 

Race theory, 75 
Racism, biological, 80 
Rationality of value, 22, 23, 234-35 
Rational-mindful reality values, 225, 
226 

Realism and nominalism, problem of, 
241 

Reality, concept of, Buddliist, 242-44; 
differences in definitions of, 212-14; 
God as fonn t)f, 209; of ideas, 241 
Reality-values, 224-32; aesthetic, 229- 
31; arational, 225; Christian-Idea¬ 
tional system of, 231-32; cognitive. 


229-31; creative, 226-28; cultural, 
226-28; empirical, 225, 248; false, 
229-30; integral, 225, 228-29; 

logico-mathematical, 225, 226; me¬ 
diaeval system of, 231-32; moral, 
229-31; rational-mindful, 225, 226; 
sensory, 225; suprasensory-suprara- 
tional, 225-28 

Reason, divorcing of, from emotion, 
118; as factor in need for intellec¬ 
tual orientation, 159-62, 212-13 
Reciprocity, principle of, 144 
Reflection, process of, 140 
Regression, cultural, 72; and union 
downwards, 111 
Regressive forces, 133-35 
Relativity, theory of, 46; of value, 22, 
23, 192 

Religion, as outmoded source of 
values, 45; symbolic system of, 
changes in, 70-71 

Religions, ideals urged by, 128; love 
as factor in longevity of, 9-10; 
pseudo-, 70-71 

Renunciation, theories of, 138, 215 
Hickeiibacker, Edward V., 26 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 190 
Rogers, C., 8, 125 

RooUhIocss, need for, 154—55, 157, 
162, 215, 216 
Rousseau, Jean J., 69, 80 
Russell, Bertrand, 21 

Saints, love as factor in longevity of, 
6-7 

Salvation of individuality, love as fac¬ 
tor in, 223 
Sarton, George, 84 
Satori, 228 
Schelcr, Max, 191 
Schelling, von, Friedrich W., 190 
Schlciennac'her, Friedrich E., 190 
Science; See abo Natural science; 
activity of, 54-56, 62-64; concepts 
of, 54-55; descriptive and theo¬ 
retical, 40-41, 205-6, 236 37; id(m- 
tification of, with empiricism, 201- 
2; identification of, with society, 
201; moral, 14-16, 32, 34; neutral¬ 
ity of, 54, 55, 62; opposition to, 52- 
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53, 62; social, normative compat¬ 
ibility in light of, 137-50; valuation 
of truth by, 55-^, 62-63; of value. 
See Science of value 

Science and the Modern World, 33 

Science of value, 13-37; and a priori 
thinking, 41, 52, 53-54, 104; appli¬ 
cation of, 31-34; axiom of, 10-25; 
basis of, 38-51, 234-35; calculus 
for, 22, 28-31; and democratic 
ideology, 32; dimensions for, 13, 22, 
25-28; duality in, meaning of, 52- 
53; empirical method of, 62, 63, 
193, 217; formula for, 14; measure¬ 
ment in, 13, 21-22; Moore's prole¬ 
gomena to, 16-19; natural science 
and, 14-16, 52-53; possibility of, 
53, 189-96, 199, 217, 233; results 
of, 34; and valuation, 33-34 

Scientific judgments, cogency of, con¬ 
trasted with suasion of value prop¬ 
ositions, 45-46; origin of force of, 
46-48 

Security, rejection of as value, 208; 
trend for, 248 

Self-knowledge, improved, conse¬ 
quences of, 135 

Self-realization, adequacy of individual 
and worldly demands as basis of, 
181-82, 187; art as factor in, 87-92; 
concept of, derivation of from scien¬ 
tifically observed facts, 233-34, 246; 
growth and, 125-30, 211, 213-14; 
health as factor in, 122, 123, 126- 
30, 170-88, 210, 214, 247; and 
humanistic definition of values, 200, 
210-11, 213-16, 240-41; instinct 
theory and, 131—32; ontological 
view of, 221; survival as form of, 
208, 241, 249; as ultimate value, 
123, 208, 210-11 

Sense of identity, need for, 152, 157— 
59, 162, 212, 216 

Sensory observation, 200, 202 

Sheldon, W., 122 

Sin, love as weapon against, 12; psy¬ 
chology of, 39 

Social problems, application of prin¬ 
ciple of enlargement of interests to. 
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142-44; and existential analysis, 
115-18 

Social science, normative compatibility 
in light of, 137-50; testing of ethical 
theory by, 137-39 
Social value, 57-60, 165-77 
Sorokin, Pitirim A., 3, 147, 148, 200, 
215; biographical note on, 256-57; 
reply by, 224-32 
Spinoza, Baruch, 24, 149 
Spitz, Rene A., 7 

Standing Bear, Luther, 176-71, 175 
Straus, E., 8 

Suasion of value propositions, cogency 
of scientific judgments contrasted 
with, 45-46; conversion of, into 
cogency, 48-50 

Sublimation, Freudian view of, 77, 216 
Submission, union through, 152, 162 
Suffering, avoidance of, 208, 248; 
capacity to endure as factor in self- 
realization, 182-83; destructiveness 
as cause of, 162; as empirical reality- 
value, 225; memory of previous 
unity as cause of, 110 
Sufism, divine ecstasy in, 228 
Suicide, breakdown of symbolic uni¬ 
verse as factor in, 68, 74; love as 
antidote against, 6. 11, 215 
Superego, replacement of ego-ideal by, 
112 

Suppression, Freudian view of, 77 
Suprasensory-suprarati onal reality- 
values, 225-28; in Graeco-Kornan 
and Western cultures, 231-32 
Surrender of individuality, love as fac¬ 
tor in, 223 

Survival, of fittest, 44, 79; as form of 
self-realization, 241, 249; impor¬ 
tance of love to, 6-7, 11, 122; and 
principle of validation, 49, 202-3, 
207, 208; symbolic universes and, 
68; as ultimate value, 202-3, 208 
Suzuki, Daisetz, 200, 223-23, 235; bio¬ 
graphical note on, 257; reply by, 
242-44 

Symbolic languages, development of, 
78 

Symbolic universe, creation of, 67-70; 
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nihilism as breakdown of, 70-73; 
perspec'tivist evaluation of, 241 
Synthetic concept, fulfillment of, 25 
Systems, ethical, 44 

Tabula ram theory, 79-80, 82--83 
"J'aoisin, ^10; and principle of valida¬ 
tion, 49; symbol of, 108; value con¬ 
cept of, 95 

Ten Commandments, 49, 50, 207, 208, 
209 

Tension, avoidance of, 208, 248; as 
empirical reality-value, 225; be¬ 
tween opposing values, 53, 62-63 
Tensions ana Technology, 145 
Theological ethics, epistemology as 
tool for, 15 

Theological theory of values, 190-91 
Theorems and postulates, 46, 48, 
206-7, 218 

Theoretical and descriptive sciences, 
distinction between, 40-41, 205-6, 
236-37 

Tillich, Paul, 118, 189, 200, 217, 218, 
220, 221, 248; biographical note on, 
257-58 

Transcendence, through consciousness, 
108-9; humanist image of, 210, 214; 
as ideal of religions, 128; of in¬ 
dividualized existence, 152, 153; of 
isolation by love, 6; naturalist image 
of, 79, 208; need for satisfaction of, 
15.3-54, 162, 212, 216; of role of 
creature, 101, 153-54, 212 
Truth, acTOc of, 118; empirical, 202; 
naturalist image of, 202; scientific 
valuation of, 55-60, 62, 63 
Truth, Goodness, Beauty, 5, 38, 39, 
229-30, 231 

Uncertainty Principle, 16 
Union, achievement of, by domina¬ 
tion, 152; achievement of, by sub¬ 
mission, 152, 162; as answer to 
economic problems, 117-18; art as 
factor in, 87-92, 113, 216, 246; 
downwards and upwards, 110-13, 
115, 141, 245; integrative, 115-16; 
intellect as factor in, 246; lack of in 


interpersonal relations, 116; loss of 
freedom and integrity by, 152; 
mystic, with absolute, 228; neces¬ 
sity for, 151—52; 212; c^f oppo¬ 
sites, 109, 114, 214—16; of polar 
antinomies, 108-10, 115, 118, 200, 
209, 214, 221-22, 245, power of 
love in, 5-12, 113, 152-53, 215-17, 
223, 235, 246 

Universal logic, calculus of, 15 

Universe, Buddhist concept of, 242- 
44; cosmic and human, reality- 
values in, 226 

Utility, doctrine of, and principle of 
validation, 50 

Utopian theories, 138, 146 

Validation, principle of, 48-51, 206-8; 
survival and, 49, 202-3, 218 

Value; (See also Human values); ab¬ 
soluteness of, 22, 23, 191, 192; ab- 
strac't thought as essence of, 33-34, 
38; change as, 203-4; as charac- 
tcTistic of true being of man, 194- 
96, 200, 217, 247; classificatory, 25; 
concept of, 191; culture and, 165- 
77; as derived from essential struc¬ 
ture of being, 193, 195-96, 200, 
248; ethical theory of, 137-39, 194; 
explication of, in terms of logic, 21; 
extrinsic, 25-32; and fact, relation¬ 
ship between, 22, 23, 219; of fact, 
30; integrative system of, 115, 215; 
intrinsic, 25-32, 38, 122; of life, 42, 
100-102; logic of, 22, 26-28, 118; as 
measure of satisfaction of human 
want, 38; positivistic irrationality of, 
234-35; rationality of, 22, 23, 234- 
35; relativity of, 22, 23, 192; repres¬ 
sive system of, 113—15, 215; social, 
57-60, 165-77; universal norm of, 
23 

Verification, principle of, 47-49, 
206-8 

War, abolishment of, 145-46; break¬ 
down of symbolic universe as factor 
in, 68, 74; effect of education on, 
4-5, 103-5; moral transformation 
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needed for, 3; power of love in, 9- 
11; prescriptions for, 3—4; religion 
as factor in, 4—5 

Weisskopf, Waller A., 107, 141, 199, 
200, 222, 224, 233-49; biographical 
note on, 258; comment by, 199- 
223; replies to, 224—49 
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Western culture, reality-value systems 
in, 231-82 

Whitehead, Alfred N., 21, 33, 89, 185 
Will to Power, The, 65 

Zen, 94-106, 222-23, 228, 242^4; 
See also Buddhism 
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